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ADVEETISEMENT. 



rpHESE ** stories from English History during the Middle 
-^ Ages," originally appeared under the title of *' English 
Stories of the Olden Time, by Maria Hack ;" but as that title 
hardly answers to the contents of the volume, and might lead 
the reader to expect rather such stories as that of the 
** Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,'* ** The Legend of the 
Sisters St. Glare," or any of the familiar tales about '* Bobin 
Hood, Little John, and Friar Tuck," the publishers have 
adopted the title under which it is now re-issued, as more 
directly indicative of its contents. 

The author wrote these stories chiefly for boys and girls ; 
but, as much of the minute detail, which the form of a story 
allows, would be necessarily excluded from school-histories of 
England, her object was also to interest others, who, having 
finished their school-education, desire to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with those episodes in our history, which 
are the foundations of that constitutional liberty which has 
placed the British Isles in the highest scale of human civi- 
lisation in our day. 

The revised text is intended to meet the taste of the rising 
generation, consequently, most of the stories have been re- 
cast, and in great part rewritten. 
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INTEODTJCTION. 

** Now borne upon the wings of tnitli sablime. 
Review thy dim original and prime. 
This island, spot of unreclaimed rude earth. 
The cradle that received thee at thy birth, 
Was rocked by many a rough Norwegian blast, 
And Danish bowlings scared thee as they passed." 

CowrBK. 

A BOUT three miles from Chichester, in the extreme south- 
"^ west of Sussex, there lies, embosomed amid bold, 
pictoresqae hillSi a wild and solitary valley known to the 
inhabitants of the district as Kingly Bottom. There is 
also a hamlet of the same name which nestles in the forest 
of Birdham, a few miles north of the promontory of Selsea 
Bill, which, with Portsmouth Harbour to the west, the 
English Channel spreading far in front, and the distant 
shores of France to the south and east, has witnessed many 
of the events that make our English history renowned. 
Inland extend the ridges, slopes, and dells of the South 
Downs, ever varied and ever beautiful. 

Little Harry Bennett and his sister Lucy, who took almost 
as much delight in woods, and breezy hills, and far- 
stretching prospects as we know they did in those stirring 
tales of travel and adventure which they liked so much to 
read in their favourite " Evenings at Home," lived at 
Chichester, and had often heard of the beauty of Birdham 
Forest, and of the hilly lands around. They could see the 

B 
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woods in the distance, and they often longed that they might 
wander away into their shady, solitary depths, and make 
acquaintance with the deer, the wood-pigeons, the squirrels^ 
and the other dwellers within this leafy world ; they could see 
the rounded hills gleaming freshly- gilt with sunshine every 
summer morning, and glowing with violet shadows and with 
rosy clouds every evening, and they knew it would be a 
delight to climb the heights, and behold the wonders of plain 
and river, island and sea, which the views would unfold. 

And thus it was that when their mother, Mrs. Bennett, 
promised them a little excursion into this region which they 
loved so much to look at, but had never visited, they were 
very proud and happy indeed. 

The drive out in the chaise was very pleasant, but' the 
real enjoyment did not commence until, leaving the carriage 
in the valley, they began to walk slowly up the range of 
hills which encloses it. Soon they found themselves in the 
peacefulness and the solitude of the hills. It seemed to the 
young people that such a peaceful land as this could never 
have known any sound ruder than the shepherd's voice 
calling, faintly heard, from some near hill, or the bleating of 
the lambs in spring. 

Following the sheep- tracks, they ascended higher and 
higher, and the wide prospect opened before them. The 
richly-cultivated plain at their feet was bounded by the sea, 
and the long level line of the horizon formed a pleasing 
contrast to the bold shores of the Isle of Wight, which rose 
abruptly from the waves away towards the right, and to 
the deep indentings of the creeks and harbours on the Sussex 
coast, glittering between the dark woods that lined their 
banks. 

** Oh, what a beautiful view ! " cried Lucy. " See, 
Harry ! yonder is Chichester harbour, a little to the right. 
A ship is just coming in with the sun shining so brightly on 
its sails!" 



INTRODUCTION. 



"I see it I I see it!" said Harry. "Yes, it is very 
beantiful. But I thought the glade and the hill-slopes that 
we have just left were very beautiful too. It seemed to me," 
continued he, glancing hesitatingly towards his mother for 
an instant, as if half afraid to tell his impression — "it 
seemed to me as we walked up, that these hills were so calm 
and silent that no voice could ever have disturbed the silence 
here, almost since the world began.'* 

" I am glad to find you can feel the spirit of this place," 
said his mother. ."But, my poor Harry, you are very 
sadly mistaken. There is hardly a spot on the whole of 
the earth's surface, however peaceful it may appear, but 
has witnessed contention, and bloodshed, and death. This 
spot, now so quiet and solitary, was once the scene of a 
terrible battle. You see these hillocks," continued Mrs. 
Bennett, pointing to several rounded hills not far from where 
they sat — " these mounds mark where the fight was fiercest 
and where the slain lay most thickly." 

The children looked with awe for a moment at the mounds, 
or barrows, as they are often called. 

" But who were the men that fought here, mamma ; and 
what was it all about ?" asked Harry. 

" The men who fought were the citizens of our good town 
of Chichester on the one side, and a band of Danish pirates, 
called the Sea-kings, on the other." 

" Sea-kings ! " exclaimed the children ; "we never heard 
of them before. Oh, please mamma, tell us all about them 
while we sit here on the spot where these wild men have 
been ! " 

They climbed to the top of the hill and sat down on the 
turf. The rich and varied prospect expanded before them ; 
but its beauties shone in vain for the children. They had 
no thoughts but for the coming story, and their mother, to 
gratify their curiosity, told them the following particulars 
respecting the Sea-kings. 
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THE SEA-KINGS. 

A BOUND the shores of the Baltic, a great many years ago, 
-^^ a number of small bat warlike nations clustered. Each 
nation was a separate kingdom. There was little trade or 
agriculture then, and no manufactures ; the people were, 
therefore, very poor, and, in truth, their rulers were little 
better ofif. And so it became a custom among these bar- 
barous people of the north that when a king died, and one 
of his sons succeeded him in his throne, the other sons were 
obliged to cast about and go and seek fortune for themselves. 
The states were too poor to maintain both the king himself 
and a number of idle prince-brothers at home. Nor was it 
the humour of these adventurous princes to lag at the court 
and be dependent on the king — the sea lay before them ! 
Upon the sea they were reared from their childhood, and 
when at their father's death each was obliged to make his 
own way in the world, they looked to the sea to yield them 
the fortune denied to them at home. No more lingering on 
land when their father died and their brother had become 
king. A ship fully equipped was given to each of the young 
princes as an inheritance, and, as soon as the spring sun 
had unbound the frozen waters, they set sail from the bays 
and creeks to see the wonders and the wealth of the king- 
doms of the south, and to carry away at the sword's 
point as large a portion of these as possible ; for war and 
plunder was thenceforth to be their occupation. They were 
pirates, but they preyed, not like the modem robbers of the 
sea upon solitary vessels, but upon towns and provinces, 
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states and kingdoms. They carried terror and dismay to 
every European shore, and the Sea-kings was the name by 
which they were known. 

These landless sovereigns were none the less feared that 
they owned no territory. Without country, without towns, 
they had no possessions but their ships, no subjects but 
their crews, no dependence but on their swords. Issuing 
from the shores of the Baltic, they filled every neighbouring 
coast with blood and misery. They were a race of beings 
whom Europe beheld with horror. They maintained a 
fearful empir! on the seas, and they ruined [very coast they 
could reach. It was their boast that they never slept under 
a smoky roof — never drank wine around a household hearth. 
Among them piracy was considered the most honourable 
calling, and the occupation that realised most rapidly the 
largest harvest of wealth. Among the sovereigns of the north 
it was the usual pastime of the summer months. And the 
subjects of these, endeavouring to imitate the actions they 
admired, fitted out ships among themselves and roamed the 
seas in search of plunder and adventure. 

It was not strange that in this state of society no one was 
esteemed noble by his countrymen, or even respectable, if 
he did not return in the winter laden with booty to his 
home. The spoils consisted of every necessary of life — 
clothes, domestic utensils, cattle, arms, money, everything that 
was not too heavy to lift or too hot to carry, including even 
the natives they had robbed, whom they took away as slaves. 

For a long time, at first, the miseries inflicted by the Sea- 
kings were confined to the shores of the Baltic. Afterwards 
they sailed round the peninsula of Jutland, entered the 
North Sea, and swept southward upon the coasts of Britain 
and France. 

These pirates appeared first upon our coasts in 783, more 
than a hundred years before the men of Chichester en- 
countered them here, and laid so many of them beneath 
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these green znonnds. Many a town npon oar coasts have 
they sacked and homed, many a frnitful valley have they 
laid waste, filling the peaceful scene with the wild cries of 
the hereaved and the terror-stricken. Bat you will under- 
stand their character hest hy listening to a story of one of 
their cruellest attacks. Let me tell you, then, what they 
did with the ahhey and the monks of Croyland. 

You know that arm of the sea called the Wash, which 
separates the counties of Lincoln and Norfolk. Croyland 
Ahhey was in a marshy island formed on one side hy the 
Wash, on the other hy two streams that there discharge 
their waters into the North Sea. 

A few years previously to the date of the story I am tell- 
ing you, Ragnar Lodhrog (Ragnar of the " Shaggy Brogues "), 
one of the most famous of the Danish Bea-kings, had heen 
shipwrecked on the coast of Northumherland, and the king 
of that district — for at that time England was divided into 
a numher of small independent kingdoms — seized the pirate 
and put him to a cruel death. This act was the source of 
dreadful calamities to England. When the sons of Ragnar 
heard how he had perished they shed no tear, they uttered 
no complaint, hut they hent all the powers of their minds 
to accomplish a great and terrihle revenge. They ceased 
for the time to join in the piratical expeditions and hrief 
wars which usually occupied the attention of the Sea-kings. 
A new and a fierce passion had seized them, and all former 
hahits and projects for the future were laid aside for the 
gratification of that passion. 

Ragnar Lodhrog had heen celebrated among the harbarous 
pirates of the Baltic, and when his sons proclaimed his fate 
and their resolution to avenge it, numerous bands of wild 
warriors joined them, all animated like themselves with 
deadly hatred against the king who had killed their favourite 
hero. An army was thus soon collected, which sailed from 
the Baltic and arrived upon the English coast. 
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The Sea-kings, who in this instance belonged, like the 
chief they had come to avenge, to the Danish nation, did 
not at once rush npon their prey. They landed on the 
coast of East Anglia, which comprehended the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and passed the winter quietly in their 
camp. In the following spring they marched into Yorkshire 
and extended their ravages to the Tyne. The sons of Rag- 
nar visited the most frightful vengeance on the King of 
Northumberland, putting him to death with the cruellest 
torments. One of the Danish chiefs, named Ivar, usurped 
the kingdom of Northumberland, and ruled all the country 
between the Humber and the Tyne. 

It soon became evident that the invaders had no inten- 
tion of departing. They had come to stay. The Sea- 
kings were quite willing to exchange their ships for the rich 
possessions of a kingdom. They separated into different 
bands, and carried fire and sword into every quarter. But 
it was not until the fourth year of their stay in England that 
they commenced their most cruel series of ravages. Setting 
out in the spring, they embarked on the Humber, and landed 
in the northern part of Lincolnshire. They pillaged and 
burned the towns, villages, churches, monasteries, and 
libraries, and destroyed the harvests of the district of Linde- 
sey ; and, after employing the summer in this work of wilful 
and cruel desolation, they passed the river Witham about 
Michaelmas, entered the district of Kesteven, and in the same 
manner laid waste that country with fire and sword. But 
their progress was not wholly unopposed. The brave Earl 
Algar took the field with the youth of Holland, the smallest 
and most southern district of Lincolnshire. This district, 
like the Holland of the Continent, was so moist and boggy 
that the ground shook when stamped upon, and the print 
of the feet remained on it. Its lower portion consisted of 
impassable marshes, defended by huge banks from the 
encroachments of the sea. Here, in this region of bogs 
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and fens, Earl Algar made a noble stand for the liberty of 
his country, until, overpowered by numbers, he was com- 
pelled to retreat with a few brave friends to a neighbouring 
eminence, where he fought and fell with the last of his 
followers. 

In the confusion of the fight some youths fled to a neigh- 
bouring wood, and throwing away their arms, effected their 
escape the following night to Croyland, where they arrived 
during the performance of service by the abbot and his monks. 
Their dismal tale struck terror into every heart, and inspired 
gloomy foreboding of approaching calamity. Knowing the 
ravenous appetites of the invaders, the abbot confided the 
relics, jewels, and charters of the monastery to the more 
strong and youthful members of his little community, with 
instructions to hide themselves in the neighbouring marshes 
till the expected storm should pass over. Only the abbot 
and the more aged monks remained in the abbey, together 
with a few children — for at that time schools were kept in 
the monasteries. 

Now the flames of the neighbouring village of Kesteven 
became more and more vivid, and the distant clamours 
of the fierce pagans were already faintly heard. About 
thirty of the monks embarked in boats, and reached the 
island of Thorney — a little paradise in the midst of the 
waters. Though surrounded by marshes, that beautiful 
island was highly cultivated. Here fruitful orchards arose ; 
there vines crept along the ground or twined around the 
poles planted for their support. In another part was a 
smooth, green lawn, shaded with trees. A monastery was 
situated in this delightful solitude, and here the fugitives 
from Croyland remained for four days. 

In the meantime the storm was approaching the walls 
which they had deserted, and the abbot, with such of his 
companions as were either too old, or too young, to fly, put 
on their sacred vestments, and assembled in the choir, in 
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the faint hope that nnresisting age and helpless childhood 
might be spared even by the ferocious Danes. That hope 
was soon dispelled. A crowd of howling barbarians rushed 
into the sacred building, exulting that they had found 
Christian priests to massacre. The venerable abbot was 
cut down at the altar ; the attendant priests were beheaded. 
The old men and children who ran affrighted from the choir 
were seized and tortured, to make them tell where the 
treasures of the abbey were hidden. Bloodshed was so 
general that every stone of the building had its crimson 
stain. In the midst of this dreadful carnage one of the 
Danish chiefs named Sidroc was struck with the beautiful 
face of a boy ten years old. His hard heart was touched 
with pity; and this poor boy alone, of all the dwellers in 
Groyland, was permitted to live, and told to follow his 
captor. Around the fate of this child of Groyland our 
warmest sympathies crowd ; but though I can tell you 
something more of his fortunes, I cannot tell you his name, 
for history has taken as little note of that, as of the flowers 
that bloomed on the old walls of the abbey in which he 
dwelt. 

Meantime the robbers broke down all the tombs and 
monuments in the abbeys in the hope of finding the trea- 
sures which they believed had been hidden away, but 
which, as you will remember, had been removed to the 
monastery of Thorney Isle. Disappointed in their hopes 
the Sea-kings, after three days' search, set Are to the 
building. 

They were stirring men these sea-robbers — restless as 
the restless waves on which they had been nursed — and 
no sooner had they committed all the havoc they could, 
than, collecting the immense number of cattle which they 
had seized in the neighbourhood, they marched away to 
Peterborough. Here stood another monastery, one of the 
wonders of its age for the beauty of its architecture and the 
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value of its ancient and extensive library. Bat neither the 
marvels of its sculptured pillars, its towers, and long retreat- 
ing aisles, nor the learning of its book stores, touched the 
sympathies of the northern pirates. Bringing up their archers 
and their battering-rams, they attacked the wall and gates. 
At the second assault they burst in, and then the usual work 
of slaughter began. The whole of the inhabitants were 
massacred ; not a soul escaped. The only touch of human 
kindness exhibited on that dreadful day was shown by 
Sidroc, who had saved the life of the child of Groyland, and 
had kept him near his own person during the march to 
Peterborough. And on this day, when the peaceful aisles 
and corridors of this ancient monastery resounded with the 
shouts of the Sea-kings and the shrieks of their victims, rude 
Sidroc, in whose passionate heart there must have been some 
kindly feeling, bade the boy keep carefully out of the way 
of Hubba, the Danish commander, who was foremost in car- 
rying out the work of death. 

Peterborough met the fate of Croyland. The beautiful 
edifice, with its library, which contained the learning and 
the art of many centuries, was soon wrapped in flames, and 
continued burning for fifteen days. 

Leaving the burning monastery with the immense booty 
which they had obtained, the Danes now marched south 
towards Huntingdon. The chief Sidroc was one of those 
appointed to guard the rear, and see that the baggage was 
properly transported across the rivers. Beside him, we may 
be sure, walked the child of Croyland, wistfully thinking, no 
doubt, about his kindred and the ruined abbey. In the 
course of the march it happened that, as Sidroc's rearguard 
were passing the river Nen, two waggons laden with enor- 
mous wealth were overturned, and, together with all the 
cattle that were yoked to them, were drawn away into a 
whirlpool of great depth. The child of Croyland, seeing the 
vast hubbub and confusion into which the followers of 
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Sidroo were thrown by this accident, seized the opportunity 
for escape, and fled away into the nearest wood. 

Backward walked the boy dnring the whole of the long 
night, and the fear of pursuit and death seems to have given 
him speed, for by the first rays of the rismg sun he beheld 
before him the smoking ruins of Groyland. Arrived there, 
he found that the monks who had been sent away to Thorney 
Monastery had returned on the previous day, and were now 
busily engaged in subduing the flames that still raged in 
diflerent parts of the building. 

It would be difficult to imagine the scene when the child 
of Croyland, tired, footsore, and hungry, appeared in the 
midst of the labouring monks, and told them all the horrors 
he had witnessed. Overcome with grief for the fate of their 
abbot and the elder brethren, the monks were for some time 
unable to continue their exertions. Their first task was to 
collect as many as they could find of the mutilated and half- 
consumed bodies of their friends, and to bury them with 
such simple rites as their circumstances permitted. Having 
performed this last office of respect for the departed, they 
repaired part of the ruins, chose another abbot, and thus to 
some extent re-established their religious house. 

In a few days the monks of Croyland received a visit from 
their late benefactors, the hermits of Thorney, who left their 
beautiful solitude to beseech their Croyland brethren to join 
them in performing funeral rites in the monastery of Peter- 
borough, where there were none living to bury the dead, 
and where beasts of prey were already devouring the unpro- 
tected remains. On this mournful business a company of 
monks left Croyland with the hermits of Thorney. At Peter- 
borough they found eighty-four dead bodies, and placing 
them all in one large grave, with the body of the abbot laid 
on the top of the pile, they covered them with earth, and 
afterwards raised a pyramid of stone above the mound. 
This pyramid at a later period was adorned with sculpture 
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in commemoration of the unhappy fate of those who lay 
below. 

But the wild Sea-kings were not always victorious. About 
a thousand years ago a swarm of these pirates landed on the 
south-west coast of Sussex, and attacked the town of Chi- 
chester. But the brave citizens marched to meet them, 
and repulsed them with dreadful slaughter, killed many of 
them in the beautiful valley called the Kings' Tombs, which 
means the Sea-kings' tombs, and drove the others into the 
sea. 



" But the child of Croyland ! the child of Croyland ! " 
cried Harry and Lucy in one breath. ** Tell us, tell us 
what became of him ! " 

"From the day after his return to the abbey where 
he spent his childhood," answered Mrs. Bennett, "no 
word is spoken of him by any chronicler, and his name 
disappears from history for ever. Let us suppose that he 
became a monk in the abbey he loved so well, and spent his 
life in serving God and benefiting his fellow-men. And if he 
did so, who knows but he became an abbot himself before 
all was done ? And now, my dears," continued Mrs. Ben- 
nett, " I must tell you how much pleased I am that you have 
listened so attentively to my story of the Sea-kings, and been 
so much interested in it. But I suppose you don't like 
stories from real history half so much as the remarkable 
adventures of Jack the Giant- Killer, or Puss in Boots, or 
Blue Beard." 

" mamma ! how can you say so ? " answered Harry. 
•* I have known all these stories off" by heart ever so many 
years ago ; and as for Lucy, she has bought three Cinderellas, 
and has actually worn them all away to tatters with hard 
reading. I'm sure I should like to read the grand stories of 
real English history much better than any sort of mere 
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nursery tales, which are only for little children. Wouldn't 
you, Lucy ? " 

'' Yes,'* returned Lucy, with an absent smile upon her 
face ; for she was thinking that the time might soon come 
when she should hear the stories of Fair Rosamond and the 
Maid of Orleans. 

** Well, dears," said Mrs. Bennett, " I give you a pro- 
mise. You shall have a fresh story from English history to 
read every morning, and when you have read it, if you wish 
anything you don't quite understand explained, I shall do 
my best to assist you." 

'^ Thanks, thanks I " exclaimed the children. 

'* Here's Joe with the chaise at last," cried Harry, as, 
after walking slowly down among the Eangs' Tombs and 
over the solitary sheep-paths, they came in sight of the main 
road ; and in a few minutes Mrs. Bennett and her children 
were comfortably rolling away towards home. 
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ALFRED THE GEEAT. 

A LFRED, the youngest son of Ethelwolf, king of the West 
-^^ Saxons, was born at a place called Wannating (sup- 
posed to be the same that now bears the name of Wantage), 
ii^ Berkshire, in 848 or 849 a.d. In his early years he was 
most likely distinguished from other young children only by 
that beauty of countenance and symmetry of figure for 
which he was remarkable in later years, and which gave 
him a special charm in the eyes of his father. Indeed, 
Ethelwolf was so fond of his favourite son, that when Alfred 
was only four years old, the king resolved upon making 
him his successor, to the exclusion of his elder brothers, 
though two of these were by this time almost grown up. In 
order to carry this scheme into effect. King Ethelwolf 
resolved to avail himself of the sanction and authority of the 
Pope, and in the year 853 he sent Alfred, then little more 
than four years old, to Bome, with a great train of nobles 
and attendants. The mission was so far successful ; for the 
Pope, at the request of Ethelwolf, anointed the boy Alfred 
king of England. 

Two years afterwards, King Ethelwolf resolved upon a 
journey to Rome, and setting out, took with him his young 
son Alfred as his companion. Returning through France, 
Ethelwolf married Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bold, 
King of the Franks. From this we may gather that his own 
wife, the mother of young Alfred, had been for some time 
dead, and that the great prince consequently lost a mother's 
care at a very early age. 
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Judith, Alfred's stepmother, was much more accomplished 
than the princesses of Britain then were, and to the circum- 
stance of her becoming the teacher of him, who was to 
become the first of the *' great " kings of England, may be 
attributed in great part the graces that adorned his reign, 
and the character of civilization which pervades his rule in 
an age so rude and so unlearned. 

On his return to his own dominions grief and confusion 
awaited Ethelwolf. A number of his powerful subjects, in- 
dignant at the partial fondness which had induced their 
monarch to set aside the claims of his elder sons, took ad- 
vantage of his absence, openly revolted, declaring their in- 
tention of raising Ethelbald to the throne. Other nobles 
of Wessex, however, would not permit Ethelwolf to be 
absolutely dethroned, and proposed an arrangement by 
which he was to resign Wessex to his eldest son, and to 
retain only the eastern provinces of his kingdom. Not long 
did he survive the disappointment of his hopes for his 
young and favourite Alfred. In a few years he died, and 
three years after the death of the old king, Ethelbald, on 
whose account there had been so much disputation, followed 
his father to the grave. 

Amid all these changes Alfred grew up into a thought- 
ful lad. Though a king's son, and gifted with wonderful 
powers of mind, he was more than twelve years of age 
before he was able to read. But when he had reached this 
age an incident occurred that modified all his subsequent 
career. 

One day about this time he observed his stepmother. 
Queen Judith, sitting amidst her family, reading a book of 
Saxon poetry. Now, though unable to read, Alfred had 
always shown an intense love for hearing Saxon verses, and 
whenever a minstrel was to be found relating the deeds of 
the ancient Saxons in the fine poetry of their language, 
there you may be sure the boy-prince was to be found 
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listening with breathless interest. Queen Judith, desirous 
of inducing the sons of her dead husband to study, offered 
to give the book she had been reading to whichever one 
of them should first learn to read it. The elder princes 
thought the reward unequal to the trouble, and declined to 
compete for the prize ; but Alfred took the book and exa- 
mined it. It was beautifully written, for printing was not 
yet invented, and it was richly illuminated in colours. The 
young prince accepted the offer of the queen, took the 
book, found an instructor, and in a short space of time he 
both read and repeated the Saxon poem to his mother, and 
received the volume as his reward. 

Alfred could now indulge his delight in the old Saxon 
ballads, and in the psalms and prayers in that language, 
of which he was very fond, and of which he compiled a 
small volume for his own use, and carried it with him in his 
bosom. 

The early years* of Alfred were passed mainly in study, 
and in the acquirement of such knowledge as, with few 
books and fewer teachers, he could reach. Year after year 
passed away until he had attained the age of nineteen. He 
was now fated to exchange the study for the camp. His 
elder brother Ethelred now occupied the throne, and find- 
ing himself greatly distressed by the Sea-kings, of whom we 
have already heard, he summoned young Alfred from his 
cloisters to assist him in the field against his enemies. 
Bidding farewell to his loved retirement, Alfred joined his 
brother, and distinguished himself for his skill and bravery 
in many a hard-fought field against the robbers of the north. 
In 871 Ethelred died of a wound received in battle, and 
Alfred, now twenty-two years of age, became sole monarch 
of the West Saxons. 

But for years the crown rested wearily on the head of 
the young hero. The Danes had laid waste great part of 
his kingdom, and had even established themselves in some 
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of its central districts. Only one month after this young 
king had ascended the throne they attacked and defeated 
his troops at Wilton, and within twelve months prior to 
this defeat the Saxons had fought eight pitched battles 
with the invaders, besides innumerable skirmishes. Alfred 
then made peace with his enemies, who immediately 
marched upon London, and took up their winter quarters 
there. 

It is not in the first seven years of the reign of King 
Alfred that we must look for the traces of that wisdom 
and vigilance which afterwards distinguished him. The 
only aim he seems to have had in view during that period 
was to obtain a temporary peace. Twice he bribed the 
ferocious Danes to quit his dominions, and twice they agreed 
to do so, giving oaths and hostages as guarantees; and 
when they insulted him with fresh attacks he was content 
with fresh oaths and other hostages. In time, the pirates 
destroyed the kingdom of Mercia, whicft bordered upon 
Wessex, and at length being reinforced by fresh swalms of 
their countrymen, they resolved to make an attack on the 
dominions of Alfred, the sole remaining check to their 
power. 

In the month of January, 878, the Danes marched into 
Wessex and took possession of Chippenham, where they 
passed the remainder of the winter, pillaging the neigh- 
bourhood in frequent excursions. Alfred does not appear 
to have made the slightest attempt to oppose these ravages ; 
and thus, while he suffered his country thus to fall a prey 
to the invaders, many of his subjects emigrated to France ; 
the rest, overawed by the Danes, submitted to their 
power. 

For a time, indeed, it seemed as if the bright spirit of the 
hero-prince was clouded, and his splendid intellectual vision 
turned to blindness. It may have been that hitherto he 
was too vain of his learning and accomplishments to interest 
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himself mnch in the well-being of his peoph ; it may have 
been that nurtured in retirement, a student of music and of 
poetry, he had not had that stem training in the school 
of adversity which might have fitted him to cope with oppo- 
sition and to overthrow it ; but certain it is that the first 
seven years of his life were spent in a continual struggle 
with the Danes, who poured in multitudes into the kingdom, 
and at length, in 878, when they invaded his territory in 
force as the last stronghold of the Saxons, he was compelled 
to relinquish his crown and seek safety in flight under dis- 
guise. 

It was in the rude uniform of a common soldier that 
Alfred, in company with a number of his own retainers, fled 
from his court. Soon, however, he quitted his companions 
for greater security, and betook himself to the woods. The 
wilds and thickets that occurred along his path afforded him 
concealment on his solitary journey. He knew not whom 
to trust, nor wh^e to go, and thus he wandered on till he 
found a spot in Somersetshire, surrounded by marshes and 
lakes, which seemed to offer him a safe retreat from his 
enemies. 

In this solitary journey he entered the cottage of a neat- 
herd, who inquired why he was lurking in that lonely place. 
The king replied that he was one of Alfred's attendants, who 
had fled from a fatal battle, and desired to be concealed from 
pursuit. Pitying his forlorn condition, and little suspecting 
his rank, the peasant received him hospitably, and Alfred, 
in his turn, was desirous of showing his gratitude by making 
himself useful in the hut of his entertainer. 

One day, when the peasant was absent looking after his 
kine, his wife, who had been making bread, put her cakes 
of bread on the hearth to bake ; and having desired Alfred, 
who sat by the fire trimming his bow and arrows, to take 
care of them, went away to pursue her other employments. 

Thus left to himself and to his own sad thoughts, Alfred 
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remembered nothing more of the bread left in his charge. 
His subjects beaten in a hundred battles, his wife and 
children forceid from him by the hard chance of war, his 
kingdom lost, and he a fugitive, and the patient drudge of 
a cow-herd ! — ^thoughts like these drove all recollection of 
the instructions he had received from his mind. The bread 
was consequently allowed to bum. The neat-herd's wife 
returned, and beholding the calamity that had befallen her 
cakes, she flew into a passion, and poured forth her wrath 
against the stranger, telling him she saw daily that he was a 
great eater, and yet he would not turn the cakes to prevent 
them being spoiled. These harsh expressions were enough to 
have provoked the haughty temper of the king, but he saw 
the necessity of 3rielding to circumstances, and subduing his 
rising anger: he answered mildly that he should indeied 
be slothful if he could not perform so trifling a service. He 
then applied himself attentively to his new occupation, and 
carefully baked his hostess's bread. 

It is probable that in this humble cottage many useful 
lessons were impressed upon the naturally royal heart of 
Alfred. The conversation of his host and his occasional 
visitors, however rude, inconsiderate, and ignoble it may 
have been, must often have turned on the miseries of Wessex, 
and the disguised monarch might hear his own faults censured 
as the chief cause of the distresses of his people. His 
dependence on the kindness of a rough unlettered peasant 
for shelter and support must have taught him the folly of 
regarding his ignorant subjects as beings unworthy of con- 
sideration. It is likely that his strong sense of gratitude 
thus assisted in dispelling the illusions of pride, and rendered 
him more easily convinced of the duties which man owes 
to man, and from which the highest rank affords no ex- 
emption. 

From a keen sense of our faults there often arises a Arm 
determination to correct them. And this appears to have 
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been the progress of reformation in the mind of Alfred, 
who, though in his age the noblest man in England, was 
not so perfect that he might not profit by the simple sin- 
cerity which he found in the hut of the generous and honest 
neat-herd. 

It was during his residence in this Somersetshire morass 
that Alfred discovered a retreat peculiarly fitted by nature 
to form a secure asylum. It was a few acres of ground in 
a marsh formed by the confluence of the rivers Parret and 
Thone. It was covered by a wood of alders, the haunt of 
herds of stags and goats. It was thus to a certain extent 
provisioned by nature, and it was rendered almost secure 
from the circumstance that it could be approached only by 
small vessels. 

Now Alfred began to execute a new scheme of operations, 
his courage and hopes being excited afresh by the intelligence 
of the death of Hubba, the destroyer of Peterborough, and 
one of the most formidable of the Danish Sea-kings. Meeting 
also about this time with a number of his subjects who, like 
himself, were fugitives, the king imparted his plans to them, 
and obtained their promise of help. The first object was to 
fortify the little island which Alfred had . discovered, and 
to obtain an easier means of access to it. A long bridge 
was therefore thrown across to the island, and on the near 
side a strong fort was constructed, which effectually pre- 
vented the approach of an enemy. In this stronghold the 
king assembled his followers, and he gave it the name of 
^thelingay, or Isle of Nobles. In our days the place is known 
as Athelney. 

When the king and liis friends had thus secured the 
approach to their island, the number of his adherents and 
companions increased, and, assisted by them, Alfred began 
again to take the conduct of the war into his own hands, 
and to make incursions upon the enemy whenever a favour- 
able opportunity presented. The number of his followers 
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-was small, bat they were formidable from their union and 
their conrage. If their first attempts were not very success- 
ful, th^y learned experience from defeat, and they returned 
to the combat with fresh energy. Gradually their numbers 
and their confidence increased, and sometimes victory was 
on their side. By day and night they were ever rushing 
from the woods and marshes upon the Danes, and when 
repulsed by a force superior to their own, they retreated to 
their unknown stronghold with a swiftness that baffled 
pursuit. 

The spoils won by Alfred and his men in these sudden 
attacks contributed to their support, and by hunting and 
fishing they also secured for themselves a subsistence. 
Often, however, their stock of provisions was reduced to the 
last morsel, as the following anecdote shows. 

One day, when his friends were away in search of food, 
the king sat alone reading, as was his usual custom. His 
attention was attracted by a feeble knock at his gate, and he 
heard the voice of some poor wanderer asking relief. Alfred 
remembered the distressed state in which, a few months 
before, he himself had arrived in this land of mafsh and 
morass. He laid down his book, and called his wife to give 
the poor man food. The queen, however, could find only 
one cake of bread in the store, and this would be insufficient 
for her own family when the absent members of it should 
return from their foraging excursion. But the king, in his 
magnanimous generosity, felt that the wants of the beggar 
were more pressing than his own, and dividing the loaf, he 
kept one half for his absent family, and gave the other to 
the hungry stranger. 

Though while still a lad Alfred had proved his skill and 
bravery as a warrior on many a hard-fought field, it was only 
now, when beset with daily dangers, threatened with over- 
powering numbers, and with hanger staring him in the face, 
that he began to manifest the qualities, assume the character, 
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and practise the duties of a wise and ingenious general. He 
studied the country around till he had acquired perfect 
knowledge of it ; he perseveringly collected information as 
to the movements of his enemies, and he exerted his rttmost 
influence in securing the devoted attachment of his followers ; 
and, reviving their spirits with his cheerful and hopeful hear- 
ing, he prepared them for that grand project which he had 
long heen premeditating. 

That project was nothing less than to surprise the great 
Danish army, and scatter it with one swift and sudden hlow. 
The Danes were now in Wiltshire, and the king took upon 
himself the extraordinary office of going holdly into the 
enemy's camp, and ascertaining for himself their exact 
condition and circumstances, so that he might form his own 
plan of action to suit the circumstances of the case more 
precisely than he could from the reports of his scouts. 

At this supreme period of Alfred's career, when the deci- 
sive hlow was to be struck for his throne and his life, his 
early fondness for music and poetry proved of the greatest 
use to him. He was a skilled musician, and his memory was 
stored with many a song and ballad. He could, therefore, 
well maintain the character of the wandering minstrel of that 
age, who was ever welcome in court or camp. So, assuming 
the disguise of a harper, with his instrument slung on his 
shoulder and his staff in his hand, he boldly marched away 
into the Danish camp. 

He had no sooner begun to play than he was surrounded 
by circles of admiring listeners, and his ability was such, 
that he was soon summoned to play and sing in the tent of 
Guthrum, the Danish commander. No dearer reward was 
ever conferred on wandering minstrel than, was Alfred's 
introduction into the great Dane's tent ; for while there he 
overheard the councils of his foes, ascertained their strength, 
and discovered that they kept their camp carelessly ; were 
entirely ofif their guard, and were consequently quite un- 
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prepared for a sadden attack. Never in his life did the 
royal harpist strike the strings with greater spirit and finer 
skill than in Gnthnun's tent, for he knew that every minute 
he remained with his foes was worth a purse of gold to him. 
So pleased were the Danes with their minstrel that they 
detained him with them for several days, in the coarse of 
which Alfred had learned all he wished concerning the enemy 
he was ahoat to assail. Peparting unsuspected, he reached 
his camp in safety. 

Despatching trusty messengers to all the Saxon nobles of 
the land who were friendly to him, Alfred commanded 
them to collect their followers secretly, and to meet him on 
a certain day at Brixton, near Selwood Forest. When the 
day arrived, the army had assembled. They encamped for 
the night, and in two days afterwards they were marching 
rapidly to Eddington, where the Danes were lying in care- 
less security. 

The signal for attack was given, and the king and his 
brave followers rushed on the unprepared enemy with an 
impetuosity they were wholly unable to resist. 

Astonished at the presence of King Alfred, who seemed 
to have risen from the grave to punish the oppressors of his 
country, they offered no regular opposition. Numbers were 
slain in tumultuous flight, and others fled to a neighbouring 
fortification, leaving Alfred master of the field. The Saxon 
king followed up with steady resolution the opening he had 
gained, pursued the Danes to their fortress, and encamp- 
ing around it, cut it off from all possible supplies, either 
of men or provisions. Every day the siege lasted, the king's 
army rapidly increased — for success always raises up friends 
— ^and the spirits of the besieged gradually sunk. At last, 
after fourteen days of siege, the Danes, seeing all hope lost, 
surrendered, imploring the mercy of the conqueror. 

His nature being superior to the vindictive feeling of 
revenge, Alfred, instead of slaughtering the unhappy men 
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whose lives the fortune of war had placed in his hands, told 
them that if they would hecome Christians — ^for the northern 
pirates were still the worshippers of heathen gods — and 
would join him in preventing the ravages of the other Danes, 
he would spare their lives, take them under his protection, 
and grant them lands to cultivate for their own advantage. 
These conditions were joyfully received by men who con- 
sidered themselves rescued from the very gates of death; 
Guthrnm, the Dane, and his followers were baptized. The 
chief remained for twelve days with the king as his guest, 
and then departed, laden with presents. Next year he 
assumed the government of East Anglia (the province which 
Alfred had assigned to him) and divided the lands among his 
soldiers, who set themselves busily to the work of agricul- 
ture. Thus was a formidable and able leader of barbarous 
robbers and pirates converted by kindness into an ally and 
the governor of peaceful citizens. 

The victory at Eddington was the crowning event of 
Alfred's life. After that event a long and prosperous reign 
extended before him. But he had learned in his adversity 
the value of activity, and he devoted himself to the interests 
of his people. He fortified the kingdom against hostile 
attacks by rebuilding the towns, castles, and forts that had 
been destroyed by the Danes. But the wisest of his mea- 
sures was the construction of a fleet, in order that he might 
meet the Danes on the sea and prevent their approach to the 
shore. This wise king may, therefore, be considered as the 
founder of the British navy. He stationed armed vessels all 
round the country, and these pursued the Danish ships 
whenever or wherever they appeared in sight. Active mea- * 
sures such as these cast an awe over the Danes who had 
already settled in the country, and had some considerable 
effect in restraining any inclination they might have to re- 
volt against the authority of a prince, who was at once so 
ingenious and so powerful. 
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Although so brilliantly saccessfol in war, it was only when 
necessity commanded it that he took the field. This was 
the case when, towards the close of his reign, his country 
was invaded by one of his old enemies, Hastings, a famous 
Danish pirate, whose renown upon the seas was the result 
of thirty years of successful piracy. The attack of this robber 
was as skilful as it was daring. He despatched two hun- 
dred and fifty ships to the extreme south-west of Kent, and 
landed an army near Bomney Marsh, where a strong forti- 
fication was immediately raised. Hastings himself entered 
the mouth of the Thames with eighty ships, and landed his 
forces at Milton, near Sittingbourne, where he caused 
another fortification to be built. The two invading armies 
were ^ only twenty miles apart, and while they distracted the 
attention of Alfred by compelling him to watch two separate 
points, they themselves could act separately or together, as 
circumstances might require. Another complication for 
Alfred was that the Danish settlers of East Anglia rose in 
revolt and joined their countrymen under Hastings. But 
the Saxon king was equal to the emQrgency. !^e advanced 
his forces between the two armies of Hastings, thus keeping 
both in check, and there he awaited the course of events. 
Unable to move, Hastings saw his followers becoming 
wearied and dispirited by the long delay, and resolved to 
free himself by a sudden manoeuvre. He instantly embarked 
in his ships; at the same time his main army, that had 
landed at Bomney Marsh, rose from their encampment, and, 
marching rapidly, contrived to pass beyond the army of 
Alfred into the interior. Alfred at once pursued, overtook 
the Danes at Farnham, in Surrey, and there completely 
defeated and routed them. The fugitives took refuge in the 
island of Mersey, at the mouth of the Coin, where they were 
secure from attack. 

Hastingis having now allied himself with the Danish colo- 
nies of Northumberland and East Anglia, led a fleet of 
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one hundred ships round the North Foreland, along the 
southern coast of England, and besieged Exeter; while 
another fleet, passing round the north of Scotland, sailed 
down the west coast of the country, and attacked a fortress 
in Devonshire. 

Intelligence of these movements having been brought to 
the king, he resolved to run every risk rather than allow 
Exeter to &11 into the hands of the enemy. Leaving his 
infantry behind, he led his cavalry rapidly across the country 
to Exeter, where his sudden and unexpected arrival struck 
terror into the Danes, who raised the siege, and betaking 
themselves to their ships, sailed east along the coast and 
attacked Chichester. We have already seen how the stout 
Chichester men turned out into the field, and, routing the 
Sea-kings, drove all of them off to sea again, except the 
vast numbers of the slain who remained to fill the Kings* 
Tombs, 

Baffled thus at every point, Hastings carried on the war 
for three years, and then yielding unwillingly to necessity, 
he disbanded his followers, and sought revenge in piratical 
excursions on the coast of Wessex. But even across the 
ocean the genius of Alfred pursued him. The king*s ships 
were at that time the finest in Europe, and it was by means 
of the navy he had created as if by magic that he crushed 
this last and bitterest of his foes. 

For four years after the expulsion of Hastings, Alfred con- 
tinued to reign in great honour and prosperity, beloved by 
his subjects, dreaded by his enemies, and enjoying universal 
respect and esteem, incessantly employed in strengthening, 
enriching, and adorning his dominions, and in securing them 
against the return of their enemies by a powerful fleet. 
This happy period, however, was not of long duration, for 
this excellent prince died on the 28th of October, in the year 
901, in the fifty- third year of his age and the thirtieth of \na 
reign. 
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HAEOLD THE DAIINTLESS. 

HTEE early glory and power of England seemed to die with 
*^ the death of Alfred. The great Saxon was sncceeded 
hy a series of sovereigns who, having neither his genias, his 
enlightenment, nor his strength of character, were unable to 
carry forward the wise improvements which he had begun. 
Alfred had endeavoured to impress the advantages of educa- 
tion upon his people, both by his authority and his example ; 
but that authority was not wielded, and that example was not 
even emulated, by the monarchs who immediately succeeded 
him, and the dawning civilization of his early reign soon 
darkened again into barbarism. 

But these Saxon princes, if they were not statesmen, 
philosophers, or poets, like Alfred, possessed in common 
with him the national quality of stubborn and determined 
bravery. They fought with the highest courage, and gene- 
rally with success, in defence of their country against 
successive expeditions of invading Danes. One of their 
plans of defence, singular in itself, led to disastrous con- 
sequences. Observing that the Danes, who were settled in 
England, still retained their primitive ferocity, and excelled 
their own subjects in military skill and daring, the Saxon 
kings took numbers of them into their pay, thus providing 
themselves with a regular body of troops, at all times ready 
for service. But these wild Danes, finding themselves con- 
verted into a standing army of power and influence, and 
being unrestrained by the effects of civilized manners, gave 
themselves up to the commission of numberless excesses. 
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and rendered themselves very odious to the Saxons. At 
last Ethelred, a weak and cowardly prince, who reigned 
about one hundred years after Alfred, resolved to rid him- 
self, once for all, of his turbulent soldiery. The means he 
chose to accomplish his purpose will ever disgrace his memory. 
He issued secret orders for the general massacre of these 
unfortunate men — the event to take place everywhere 
throughout the country on an appointed Sunday, Uie day 
on which the Danes usually bathed, and when, being un- 
armed, they could be attacked with most advantage. The 
dreadful command was only too faithfully executed; but 
never did barbarous policy prove more fatal to its practisers. 

Sweyn, the King of Denmark, who was reigning when 
ihis act of perfidious cruelty was committed, immediately 
set about to avenge it, and invaded England. He pillaged 
and burnt many towns, and laid great part of the country 
in waste ; while the Saxon king and nobles, struck helpless 
by consternation and distrust, could think of no effective 
measures of defence. At length Ethelred, whose mistaken 
judgment and cruel nature were the cause of all this evil, 
fled from the equally feared violence of enemies and treachery 
of friends, and sought protection in the court of his brother- 
in-law, Richard, Duke of Normandy. 

What King Sweyn had begun. King Canute, his son, com- 
pleted. Ascending the throne on the death of his father, 
Canute carried on the invasion of England, and in a short 
time added it to his other dominions. The days of the last 
of the Saxons, and of the advent of Habold the Dauntless, 
were now rapidly approaching. 

Canute was a prince of great abilities, and after his 
authority was established and acknowledged by the English, 
he entirely gained their affection by the impartial justice of 
his government. He made no distinction between his Danish 
and English subjects, and allowed every country to be 
governed by the laws of the nation to which its inhabitants 
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belonged. By wise measures sncli as these, he established 
himself in the hearts of his people. Sovereign of Denmark and 
Norway, as well as of England, he was the most powerful 
monarch of his time. A king so powerful must have been 
exposed to flattery even more base in itself and dangerous 
to its object than that to which monarchs are usually 
exposed. History records a well-known instance at once 
of the fawning flattery of his court, and of his own sense 
and right feeling. A number of his flatterers, breaking out 
one day in admiration of his grandeur, attempted to persuade 
him that he was all-powerful, and that there was nothing 
that was not possible for him. Hearing this, Canute com- 
manded his chair to be carried to the sea-shore, and placed 
on the beach when the tide was rising. As the waters 
approached, he commanded them to retire and obey the 
voice of him who was lord of the ocean. He continued to 
sit awhile, feigning that he was only waiting to see the 
execution of his command; but when the advancing sea 
began to lave his feet, he turned to his courtiers with a 
rebuke severe enough to have converted them, once for all, 
into honest men. He told them that every creature in the 
universe was feeble and impotent — that power resided in 
the hands of one Being alone, in whose hands were the 
earth, the air, the sea ; who could say to the ocean, <' Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther ! " and who could level with 
his nod the loftiest pinnacles of human pride and ambition. 

Canute, converted to Christianity, built several churches 
and monasteries, and, like Alored the Great, he cultivated 
poetry. On one occasion, hearing the monks of Ely chaunt- 
ing mass, he broke out with some lines, the interpretation 
of which has come down to us : — 

• 

" Cheerful sang the monks of Ely, 
As Cnut the king was passing by — 
* Eow to the shore, knights,* said the king, 
'And let us hear these churchmeii sing.* " 
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Bnt though a wise man and capable of appreciating elevated 
ideas, Canute was cruel, and, like many people of his time 
in England, did not scruple to sacrifice human life to the 
fartherance of his purposes. Feeling jealous of the affection 
which the Saxon people exhibited for the young princes of 
their old royal family, he deliberately resolved to have them 
murdered. But, well knowing that such an outrage would 
rouse rebellion throughout the country, he sent the children 
away to Denmark in charge of one of his servants, under 
pretence that he wished them to travel. The cruel design 
would certainly have been carried out, had not the person 
to whom the poor boys had been entrusted been touched 
with compassion for their situation, and been moved by pity 
to carry them to the King of Sweden. Bevealing to that 
monarch that these youths had been dismissed from their 
country that they might be darkly murdered in a foreign 
land, he placed them in his hands. 

The Swedish monarch received the young Saxon princes 
kindly; but, to prevent any disagreement arising between 
himself and Canute concerning them, he sent them away to 
the court of Solomon, King of Hungary. In this distant 
country they received their education, grew up to manhood, 
and married. Here also the elder prince died, and afterwards 
the younger prince, named Edward, returned to England, on 
the invitation of his uncle, Edward the Confessor, the last of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings. Prince Edward was the undoubted 
heir to the English throne on the death of Edward the 
Confessor; but Providence had otherwise determined, and 
the prince died, leaving three children — two infant daughters 
and a son, Edgar, who was now presumptive heir. It was 
fated, however, that the English crown should never again 
gild the brows of a Saxon prince. 

Harold, sumamed *' the Dauntless '' for his gallantry and 
success in many a field of battle, had conducted the public 
afOftirs with honour and ability during the latter years of the 
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Confessor, and at his death — ^Edgar being then too young to 
assume government — was elected to fill the throne. 

It can hardly be said that the election of Harold was 
quite fair to yoong Prince Edgar. Yet the king elect had 
many claims to the gratitude, ajQfection, and admiration of 
the people. In person he was remarkable for dignity, grace- 
fulness, and strength. He had a courage and a resolution 
which nothing could daunt ; his conversation was adorned and 
enlivened by an easy flow of natural eloquence and a lively, 
agreeable wit. His sentiments were pure and elevated, his 
manners pleasing and popular. In the arts of government 
and in military genius he had no equal in England ; whilst 
his character was rendered more amiable by a generous 
spirit, and a heart in which humanity tempered ambition. 
It does not appear that his virtues were disgraced by the 
mixture of any vice or weakness which could dishonour him 
in the eyes of his countrymen. He was a hero to his 
people, and will remain one for all time. 

His public services were numerous and important. He 
successfully repelled the incursions of the Welsh, and reduced 
them to obedience. He also conciliated Northumberland, in 
a manner which attests the magnanimity that pervaded his 
nature. 

Tosti, his own brother, but, unlike him, a man who was 
a slave to the worst passions, had been appointed Earl of 
Northumberland, and by his cruel oppressions had so pro- 
voked the people that at last they rose in arms, and drove 
him trom the country. Harold was sent to subdue the 
rebels ; and he no doubt intended to do so by force of arms, 
but the Northumberland chiefs addressed him in terms so 
just, and in a tone so noble, that his intentions towards 
them became completely altered. 

** We were born and bred freemen," said the chiefs, " and 
cannot endure a tyrannical governor ; but have learned from 
our ancestors to secure to ourselves either liberty or death." 
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This bold assertion of their rights tnmed aside the aveng- 
ing sword of Harold. He respected the patriotic and inde- 
pendent feelings of these brave Englishmen, and, exerting 
his influence with the king, prevailed upon him to let the 
Northumbrians have Morcar, the brother of Edwin, Earl of 
Mercia, to govern them. Morcar was the ruler whom this 
people had themselves proposed to elect ; and, accordingly, 
Harold, in acting as he did, reduced a.people to submission by 
the magic of kindness, secured Morcar and his brother Edwin 
as faithful friends and supporters by the power of gratitude, 
and delighted the king by the success of his intermediation. 

A noble so high in rank, a gentleman so perfect in character 
and manner, a hero so gallant and magnanimous, a states- 
man so successful as Harold, had proved himself to be, 
was a man not to be lost sight of at a time when the 
throne of England was tenantless. But the election was 
unfair to Edgar, and it was made use of as an excuse for 
the greatest event in the history of that time — the invasion 
of England by the Normans. 

Do not let this new name confuse you ; for under the 
name of Normans we recognise simply our old friends the 
'^ Sea-kings," who, as you will remember, issued from the 
bays and harbours of the Baltic, swept southward in their 
galleys to the richer countries of Europe, and lived by spoil 
and robbery. But these northern pirates did not look upon 
piracy merely as a pastime suggested by a fancy for a roving 
life. The first cause of their warlike expeditions was the 
certainty of death from starvation if they stayed at home. 
In their native states over-population and consequent scarcity 
of food prevailed. When the rovers remained at home they 
got nothing to eat ; they, therefore, went abroad for food. 
They had nothing to pay for this food but hard knocks; 
they, therefore, armed themselves with steel cap and cuirass, 
slung their battle-axe to their shoulder, and girt their great 
sword to theu' side ; and, thus provided, went forth, in the 
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first instance, to ''make their living." In the course of 
time war became a trade with them ; a miUtary spirit fired 
the whole nation, the original necessity for such expeditions 
was lost sight of, and the common motives for joining in them 
came to be — to avenge the loss of kindred slain in former 
expeditions, to carry into some country a war that had been 
handed down to them by their fathers, or simply to indulge 
the national relish for warlike adventure, conjoined with the 
hope of rich booty. 

The name Normans is not the only one by which these 
sea-rovers was known. In the earliest times the leaders, 
who were usually the younger sons of some lately deceased 
monarch of the north, were named '' Sea-kings ; " but later 
this name was applied loosely to the whole race, leader and 
follower alike. But different names were used by difi'erent 
nations. The Germans and French named the pirates from 
the north Northmen, Norsemen, and Normans ; the Saxons 
spoke of them as Danes, probably without regard to whether 
they came from Denmark, Sweden, or Norway. The name 
Normans, however, had a special application to the colonies 
of Norsemen that settled in and gave name to the province 
of Normandy, in France. These Norsemen were natives of 
Norway ; they formed the last of the expeditions that set 
out from Scandinavia against France, and which was led by 
a stirring Sea-king named BoUon, or EoUo. At that time 
France was governed by a monarch whom history knows as 
Charles the Simple, whose reign was marked by the cession 
of that part of France to them, called after them Normandie. 
Swarming around the north-west coasts of France, the galleys 
of the Norsemen had been steered up the chief rivers. The 
towns were pillaged, the country stripped, and a wild panic 
had been spread everywhere by these terrible rovers, whose 
great physical strength and brilliancy of attack quite blinded 
and paralyzed all opponents. Charles the Simple could do 
nothing whatever with wild men like these, who came sweep- 
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ing on, shouting the songs of the Sea-kings, "with long, tawny 
hair flying behind them, and their dreadfal battle-axes bran- 
dished above their helms. So when BoUo, after he had over- 
run the north-west portion of France, sent a message to the 
king, stating that he and his comrades, having conquered the 
province, would like to stay in it — and, in short, make it 
their own — the French king readily consented, and handed 
over the province to Bollo, on the condition of Rollo and his 
followers embracing Christianity. Shortly afterwards the 
territory received the name of Normandy, and was governed 
by successive "Dukes" — the descendants of the chief who 
had flrst penetrated it. 

When Harold the Dauntless was reigning in England, 
Duke William II. governed Normandy. These two rulers^ 
fated to meet once again on a deadly and desperate battle- 
plain, had already formed a sort of acquaintance; and, 
whatever Harold's opinion of William was, it is certain that 
the Norman duke had the very highest respect for the 
character and gifts of his future rival. The occasion of 
the flrst meeting of these extraordinary men was as follows : 
In the reign of Edward the Confessor Harold happened on 
one occasion to be at sea, on a party of pleasure. He was 
wrecked by a storm, and cast upon the territories of the 
Earl of Ponthieu, who seized him as a prisoner, in the 
sordid expectation of obtaining a large sum for his ransom. 
In his distress Harold applied to the Duke of Normandy, 
who obtained his release, and received him as his guest, 
with ample professions of friendship. But Harold still felt 
that, in spite of these demonstrations of kindness, he was as 
much a captive at the court of William as he had been in 
the castle of Ponthieu. He was most anxious to regain his 
liberty ; but the stern Norman duke would grant it only on 
one condition, which was, that in the event of William's 
attempt to gain the English throne, on the death of Edward 
the Confessor, Harold should assist the arms of the Normans. 
The required promise was given, and confirmed by oath. 
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This promise was a most unfortunate one ; but it was given 
nnder compnlsion, and necessarily in perfect ignorance of the 
fact that the promiser himself was to be elected king on the 
death of the Confessor, and, therefore, was not in a position 
to afford assistance to the pretensions of William. 

When the Dnke of Normandy first received intelligence of 
Harold's accession to the English throne he was moved to 
the highest pitch of indignation, and he sent an embassy to 
England, upbraiding Harold with breach of faith, and sum- 
moning him to resign possession immediately. The answer 
of Harold was such as we might expect from a fearless and 
independent prince, who knew that his rule was based upon 
the affections of his people. But William, who had years 
before resolved to invade England, now proceeded to carry 
his purpose into effect. He knew that his force was a small 
one compared to that which Harold could command ; but he 
rememb^ed that in every part of Europe mere handfuls of 
Norsemen had won the most distinguished success, and that 
Italians and Greeks, Germans and Saracens, in hordes, had 
vanished before the attack of the steady lines of these 
northern adventurers. His subjects having promised him 
all the money and forces he should require for his great 
enterprise, William now actively began his preparations for 
the invasion of England. 

The resolute Norman duke assembled a fleet, and selected 
an army of sixty thousand men from the swarms that solicited 
to be employed in his service. His camp bore a splendid 
yet a martial appearance, from the discipline of the men, the 
beauty and strength of the horses, the lustre of the arms 
and the accoutrements of both, and the renown of the 
leaders under whose banners the well-appointed soldiers 
were ranged. Calling his chieftains together, William ex- 
tolled the spoils of England as the prizes for which they 
were to contend ; and, pointing to the opposite shore, 
exclaimed that tliere was the field on which they might 
erect trophies to their name, and fix their future homes. 
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Bat the whole attention of the dnke was not engrossed 
with preparations for his great expedition. Anxions to dis- 
tract his enemy, and draw him from the coasts nearest 
France, William incited the foes of Harold to attack England 
at different points, and with this end in view he entered 
into an infamous alliance with Tosti, the profligate brother 
of the English king. 

This unnatural brother had never forgiven Harold for 
taking the part of the oppressed Northumbrians ; and, when 
he saw him raised to the throne, he was impelled by envy 
as well as by resentment to offer his services to the Duke 
of Normandy. He made several attacks on the southern 
coasts, and afterwards repaired to the banks of the Humber, 
where his ravages were checked by Earl Edwin and by 
Morcar, the young nobleman who had succeeded him in the 
government of Northumbria. Tosti was obliged to retire to 
his ships, and to seek shelter in Scotland. After some 
months he returned to invade his country once more ; not 
in conjunction with William, but with another foreign 
prince, whom he appears to have met accidentally at sea. 
Equally desperate in mind and in fortune, it was of little 
consequence to Tosti by what means he obtained the revenge 
he so eagerly desired, and he now joined the King of Norway, 
who, with a numerous fleet and formidable army of veteran 
soldiers, entered the mouth of the Humber. 

Harold was unprepared for this attack. After Tosti had 
been driven out of the Humber, the English fleet and army 
had been constantly stationed to guard the coast opposite to 
Normandy — the only quarter from which danger was now 
apprehended. The northern coasts were consequently left 
quite open and defenceless, and the invaders advanced as 
far as York without interruption. When Harold heard of 
this invasion he instantly ordered his fleet to the Humber, 
and marched with the whole of his army against the Nor- 
wegians. He met his foe at Stamford Bridge, where a 
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furious battle took place ; and the English, who were greatly 
superior in numbers, at length prevailed. Tosti and the 
King of Norway were both killed, and their fleet and army 
nearly^ destroyed. 

Meantime Duke William (whose fleet and army, all ready 
to s^t sail, had been detained for a month by unfavourable 
weather) knew nothing of this war in the north of England, 
and of the utterly unprotected condition of the southern 
coasts of the country at that crisis. At length a favourable 
wind sprang up, and only three days after the battle of 
Stamford Bridge had taken place, and while the English 
were still celebrating their victory with riotous revels in their 
camp, William of Normandy set sail from the harbour of 
St. Valery, at the mouth of the river Somme. On the fol- 
lowing day he landed at Bulverhythe, the present St. 
Leonards, in Sussex, without having encountered the 
slightest resistance either at sea or on shore. 

Harold was at York with his army when he heard that 
William had landed. He immediately put a stop to the 
revels of his camp, and began the march to London. When 
he arrived there he found his army much weakened, not only 
by the losses at Stamford Bridge, but by desertion, owing 
to discontent caused by the king's reservation of booty. 

In this position of aflairs Harold's wisest counsellors 
advised him to remain at London till he had refreshed and 
recruited his forces. Yet such was his inconsiderate haste 
that he would not wait for the arrival of militia, which were 
known to be marching to join him from several counties, but 
hurried forward, disregarding the hastening reinforcements, 
as if it had been his business to attack rather than to defend. 

There seems to be no explanation of the imprudence, the 
incapacity, manifested by Harold in this supreme moment 
of his life. The wisdom and judgment that characterise his 
whole career seem to have forsaken him at its close. It 
seems as if the crisis was too great for him, the situation too 
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masterful, and that the current, into which he found himself 
being irresistibly drawn, destroyed his presence of nund and 
self-command, and impelled him towards his fate with a 
force he was powerless to withstand. 

Duke William's conduct and condition of mind at this 
most critical period were very different in character and 
tone. Though at his landing he found no army to oppose 
him, he was too cautious to advance into the country, but 
employed his troops in raising forts at Bulverhythe and Hast- 
ings ; and burning his ships, as no longer needed, he en- 
camped, as if in his own country, on the heath between 
Hastings and Pevensey. 

On his hot-headed march to Hastings, Harold was met by 
a monk who came with a proposal from the duke, ofiering 
to determine their cause either by the judgment of the Pope, 
or by single combat in sight of both armies. Harold replied, 
not without dignity, that he was advancing to fight a battle 
in which God would judge between him and his adversary. 
Perhaps by this proposal William intended to show that he 
did not desire to make war on the English nation, but only 
to settle his own private quarrel with the king. But what- 
ever his meaning may have been, his decision as to his sub- 
sequent course was immediately resolved upon. He showed 
his determination by setting fire to a number of villages near 
his camp, which, by irritating Harold and provoking him to 
deliver battle and thus rush upon his fate, had the desired 
effect. 

The two armies were now encamped close to each other, 
and made ready to fight the next morning ; but their prepa- 
rations for the fray were of a different character. The 
English passed the night in drinking and revelling, the 
Normans in prayer and other acts of devotion. At break of 
day the duke himself heard mass, and received the Commu- 
nion. It happened, when he was arming, his breastplate was 
put on turned upside down. Some of his attendants consider- 
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ing this mistake as a bad omen, Dnke William dissipated the 
impression by remarking with a smile, **It signified only 
that the strength of his dukedom should on that day be 
converted into the strength of a kingdom." He then hung 
about his neck some relics of saints — the sacred objects 
upon which Harold had sworn to assist him : and, lastly, 
he ordered a consecrated banner which he had received from 
the Pope to be carried before his army. Having thus ably 
made use of all the help he could draw from religion or super- 
stition to encourage his men, he advanced against Harold, 
who had performed all the offices of a skilful commander in 
the disposition of his forces and in the choice of his ground. 
Being greatly inferior in numbers, and not having a cavalry 
force able to engage with that of the Normans, the cavalry 
of the latter amounting to five parts in six of their army— 
the English king took post on a hill, and commanding all the 
horsemen he had to dismount, formed his whole army into 
one deep phalanx of heavy-armed foot. The royal standard 
of England was fixed upon the spot where Battle Abbey was 
built afterwards ; and near it stood the king, with his two 
brothers Gurth and Leofrin. Towards the enemy the 
descent of the ground was steep ; but the top was level and 
wide enough to contain all his men in the close and compact 
order in which he had arranged them. Behind the phalanx 
were woods through which they had marched to their posi- 
tion, and which, defending their rear, extended so far upon 
the sides of the hill as to prevent their being flanked. The 
English were all armed with Danish battle-axes and with 
javelins or darts ; but they made no use of the long or cross- 
bow, both of which weapons were employed with terrible 
effect by the Normans. 

The Duke of Normandy began the attack with his archers, 
supported by heavy-armed foot ; but, being received by a 
shower of darts and of heavy stones dropt on their heads 
from high scaffolds of wood, as they ascended the hill, they 
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wavered, and William found it necessary to bring np his 
cavalry, in which his principal strength lay. The cavalry 
advanced in five divisions, supported by infantry in the 
wings, and in this order they gained the brow of the hill 
where the English phalanx was placed. The combat now 
became general, both armies fighting hand to hand, or in 
close order — the Normans with their swords, the English 
with their battle-axes. 

After a long and bitter conflict, the Bretons and the other 
auxiliary forces of the Normans that were posted in the 
left wing fled, and some thousands of English troops were 
tempted away from the body of the phalanx in pursuit. At 
the same moment a rumour ran along the Norman line to 
the effect that Duke William was slain. For a moment the 
fate of the day seemed to favour the English ; but William, 
learning the cause of the alarm, bared his head, and, riding 
among his troops, cheered them with his presence and 
encouragements. Order being thus established, the duke 
overtook the English troops that had left their phalanx, and 
cut them to pieces. He also ordered his archers to shoot 
their arrows high into the air, that they might fall perpen- 
dicularly on the heads of the closely-ranked English. Yet 
so impenetrable was the firmness of the phalanx, that all 
attempts to break it failed, until the duke, instructing his 
men to feign a flight, enticed a heavy body of the English 
to leave their firmly-knit phalanx, and follow up the retreat- 
ing Normans. The stratagem was completely successful — 
the detached English troops being surrounded and cut ojQT 
to a man. The fact that this stratagem was repeated several 
times at the battle of Hastings, thi:ows a light on the 
respective characters of the two nations — the Normans 
brilliant, ingenious, quick to perceive ; the Saxons solid, 
stubbornly and determinedly brave and enduring, but more 
easily outwitted. 

But even after these losses, the famous phalanx remained 
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nnbroken, and victory remained undecided from nme in 
the morning till the close of day. At the fall of evening, 
however, Harold, who had fonght on foot all day, and slain 
many of the enemy with his own hand, met an instan- 
taneous death by the random flight of an arrow, which had 
been shot not np in the air, bnt in the ordinary way. The 
fatal arrow pierced his eye, and, penetrating to his brain, 
killed him on the spot. 

Bad news flies fast, and no sooner had the English king 
fallen than the discouraging effect of his loss was visible in 
the English ranks. Their hero-king who had fought side by 
side with them all day long was killed, and their courage 
and spirits sunk with him. They began to give way, and 
openings and cracks now gaped in the formerly solid phalanx 
like the rents that appear in the skirts of a melting glacier. 
The Norman cavalry, rushing in through those openings, had 
now for the first time that day an opportunity of showing 
how effectively they could carry on the work of death. The 
havoc was pitiful. The brothers of Harold both fell. The 
royal standard was taken ; and after this last, and perhaps 
greatest, loss, the whole army, entirely routed and broken 
up, fled into the woods that lay behind them. The fugitives 
made one last spirited stand in a neighbouring valley, where, 
with the advantage of a good position, they inflicted bitter 
loss upon the Norman cavalry ; but the fleld was Anally and 
irretrievably lost before this stand was made, and William of 
Normandy had already won his title of William the Con- 

QUEBOB. 

Thus ended the battle of Hastings, in which the Anglo- 
Saxons, though defeated, showed at least as much valour as 
those by whom they were vanquished, but less expertness in 
the discipline and art of war. 



No sooner had the children flnished reading the story of 
Harold the Dauntless than Mrs. Bennett — who had a minute 
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before been informed that her presence was desired in 
the hall — ^rose and left the parlour in which she and the 
children passed their asaal morning hour of study. Be- 
turning in a few minutes, she was much amused to find 
Harry and Lucy warmly engaged in a profound discussion. 

'* But I say he should not have won the battle/* exclaimed 
Lucy, '' for I've seen his portrait, and he is a great, harsh- 
looking man, with a hard face and staring eyes that seem to 
be continually saying, * What do you want here ? ' and he 
has an ugly crown on his head — all spikes and knobs — and 
he holds a sword up to his shoulder as broad as a butcher's 
knife, and not at all like the pretty, richly-ornamented 
weapon which a gentleman ought to wear." 

** Not at all, Lucy," returned Harry. " He should have 
won the battle. He ought to have won it, he did win it, 
and you can't help it. I can tell why it was well he did win 
the battle. Can you give me any reasons why Harold, and 
not William, should have won it ?" 

'* Yes, I can. If the Normans were very clever that is 
no reason they should take England, for the Saxons were 
quite as clever. Bemember Alfred ! didn't he govern his 
country very well indeed ? He governed it so well that he 
made all his people honest, and you could lay gold chains 
and lockets and things on the hedges, and nobody would 
take them because they knew that they were not their own. 
And then think how well he played the harp ! Well, if the 
Saxons had such good kings as Alfred, what did they want 
the Normans for? Another Alfred might arise. There 
might have been quite a number of Alfreds, and then would 
not England have soon become the most civilized and-^and 
best-behaved land in the world ? " 

''But, Lucy, it was not Alfred who lost the battle of 
Hastings ! " 

**0h, yes, yes!" exclaimed Lucy, blushing, "I forgot 
that ; but it's all the same, you know ! Harold was almost 
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fts good as Alfred, although perhaps he did not play the harp 
as well. Bnt think what a great warrior he was, and how 
handsome he was, and what fine manners he had ! and then 
how young ! Oh, it was a pity that that staring William and 
his Normans should have been at the trouble to come here 
and disturb his reign, and put him to death, and kill so 
many of his people ! " 

<' Ho 1 ho ! ho ! " laughed Harry ; *' these are only a girl's 
reasons ; they are not worth anything. Don't you know, 
Lucy, how much good the Normans did for England by 
coming and conquering it ? Don't you know what they in- 
troduced from France into England ? " asked Harry, witii an 
air of mystery. <* Why, they introduced the feudal system," 
continued he, with dignity. 

" The w^^ Harry ? " 

" The feu-dal sys-tem." 

<< And what is that?" asked his sister, with a look of 
mingled surprise and alarm. 

" Oh, the feu-dal sys-tem, you know, was — ^was " 

Here a merry peal of laughter from Mrs. Bennett put an 
end to the simple discussion of the children. 

" My dear boy," she said, ** don't pretend to know a 
thing when you don't know it. Such pretence always puts 
one in a false position. I can hardly help you in your diffi- 
culty, for feudalism is a very difficult matter to define. But 
I will do what I can to assist you. I will write down as 
simple an account as I can of the system that is so obscure 
to you, and let you have it ♦to-morrow. You will have to 
read it several times over, perhaps, before you quite under- 
stand the subject, but if you only spend a little time and 
trouble over it, you will gain information that will enable 
you to read such stories from English history as are to 
follow with a greater degree of intelligence and interest. 
Now, my dears, you may have your studies for the day." 
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FEUDAL GOVEENMENT. 

nnnE importance of some knowledge of the feudal system 
-^ will appear from the fact that this social institution 
seriously modified the life of every European nation from 
the beginning of the ninth to the close of the thirteenth 
century, and that by it many of the social forms of life, 
even in our own day, are still affected. 

It will be remembered that the Normans under Hollo in- 
vaded and conquered the province afterwards named, from 
its conquerors, Normandy. But this district was at one time 
a portion of an important Roman province, or, in other words, 
the Romans at one time occupied the whole of France, which 
they named Gaul. Indeed, the whole of the central and 
southern regions of Europe were in early times under 
Roman domination, and were named "Roman provinces." 
But in course of time the power of the Empire of 
the Caesars began to wane ; and as it weakened another 
force, hitherto almost unknown, was every day gaining a 
vigour that was destined eventually to sweep everything 
before it. This force was the rising family of nations 
which were gradually attaining strength on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea, and which, as has already been said, came after- 
wards to be known as the Northmen or Normans. 

Normandy was not the only ** Roman province " they 
wrenched from its owner ; and after they had conquered a 
wide extent of territory they were obliged to establish a 
system of government which might secure their cofiquests as 
well against the revolt of their numerous subjects, who 
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remained in the provinces, as from the inroads of other 
tribes. This peculiarity of the circumstances in which the 
northern conquerors found themselves placed obliged them 
to depart from those institutions which prevailed among 
them while they still remained in the forests of Germany. 
But in no case did they alter the form of government to 
which they had been accustomed unless the requirements of 
their new situation demanded it. 

The German governments, being mainly a confederacy of 
independent warriors, derived their chief force from a number 
of inferior and voluntary confederacies, or associations, 
formed of individuals under a particular head or chieftain. 
The glory of a chief consisted iji the number, the bravery, 
and the zealous attachment of his retainers. The prince 
himself of a German government was nothing but a great 
chief chosen from among the other chieftains for his superior 
valour or nobility, and who derived his power from the 
voluntary alliance or attachment of those chieftains from 
among whom he had been chosen. 

When a tribe, so constituted and held together, subdued a 
large territory, they found that, though it was necessary to 
hold themselves in a military attitude, they could neither 
remain united in a single body nor divide themselves into a 
number of separate garrisons. Their customs and manners 
rendered both of these modes of maintaining a warlike 
posture impossible. If they remained in one vast army, 
their ignorance of the arts of calculation rendered it im- 
possible for them to collect, by means of taxation, or other- 
wise, sul&cient funds for the support of so many. And, on 
the other hand, garrison life during times of peace was so 
distasteful to men impatient of restraint and naturally devoted 
to rural sports, that this plan for holding an army in readi- 
ness for attack was not to be thought of, as evidently it 
would evoke a spirit of insubordination and revolt in the 
troops. Such being the difficulties, the plan invariably 
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followed was to seize as large a portion of the conquered 
lands as seemed necessary ; to assign a share for supporting 
the dignity of their prince and government, and to distribute 
other portions under the title of fiefs, or rewards to the 
chiefs, who redistributed the portions they had received 
among their clansmen or retainers. The express condition j 
however, on which the retainers of the chieftains received 
their grants was, that the grants might be resumed by the 
chiefs at pleasure, and that the possessor, so long as he 
enjoyed them, should at all times hold himself in readiness 
to take the field for the defence of the nation. This law, 
enforcing that the holder of a grant from a chieftain be at 
the pleasure of the latter, apd under the condition of being 
always ready for military service, is called the Feudal Law. 

In later times this law became so far modified that the 
grants conferred by the chieftains became more and more 
permanent, until the fiefs, or grants, were made hereditary. 

According to the principle of the Feudal Law the king 
was the supreme lord of the landed property ; all possessors, 
who enjoyed the fruits or the revenue of any part of it, 
enjoyed these as his gifts. The barons, who held land 
directly from the crown, performed stated services to the 
sovereign for the privilege ; and in like manner the vassal, 
who held under the baron, performed similar services to his 
lord. The vassal was obliged to defend his baron in war ; 
and the baron, at the head of his vassals, was bound to fight 
in defence of the king and kingdom. 

But besides these military services, which were casual, 
there were others of a civil nature which were more con- 
stant and lasting. The king, when he found it necessary to 
demand any service of his barons, or chief tenants, beyond 
what was due by the tenures by which they held their land, 
was obliged to assemble them in order to obtain their con- 
sent. And when it was necessary to determine any contro- 
versy which might arise among the barons themselves, the 
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qnestion had to be discussed in their presence, and be decided 
according to their opinion or advice. In these two circnm- 
stances of consent and advice consisted chiefly the civil services 
of the ancient barons ; and these implied all the important 
incidents of government. 

The case was the same with the barons in their conrts as 
with the king in the supreme council of the nation. It was 
necessary to assemble the vassals in order to determine by 
their vote any question which regarded the barony; and 
they sat along with the chief in all trials, whether civil or 
criminal, which occurred within the limits of their jurisdic- 
tion. Thus a kingdom was considered only as a great 
barony, and a barony as a small kingdom. The barons 
were 'peersy or equals to each other in the national council, 
and in some degree companions to the king; the vassals 
were peers to each other in the court of barony, and com- 
panions to the baron. 

So far there was to a certain extent considerable similarity 
between the conditions of the baron and of the vassal ; but 
practically this was not the case. The vassals, by the 
natural course of things, fell, in the feudal constitutions, 
into a greater subordination under the baron than the baron 
himself under the sovereign. Indeed, the effect of feudal 
governments was to augment the power of the nobles. The 
great chief residing in his country-seat — which he was 
usually allowed to fortify — lost, in a great measure, his con- 
nection or acquaintance with the prince, and added every 
day new force to his authority over the vassals of the 
barony. He educated these in all military exercises ; he 
hospitably invited them to live and enjoy society in his hall ; 
he attached them to his person as his perpetual retainers, 
and made them sharers in his sports and amusements ; his 
favour was their greatest honour ; his displeasure exposed 
them to the contempt of friends and the assaults of enemies ; 
and they felt continually the value of his protection, both in 
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the quarrels that occurred between them and other vassals^ 
and in the daily inroads and injuries which were committed 
by neighbouring barons. Thus the vassals were compelled 
by the dangers to which they were exposed to adhere 
more and more closely to their chiefs, although in doing so 
they fell into a more and more submissive dependence upon 
him. 

And if the feudal government was unfavourable to the 
true liberty of the military vassal, it weighed still more 
heavily upon the independence and security of the lower 
classes of society, or of what may be properly termed the 
people. A great part of this vast body of the nation were 
serfs, and lived in a state of absolute slavery or villainage 
to the vassals ('Villain'' means primarily an agricultural 
labourer). Other classes of *' the people" paid their rent in 
services which were not regulated or limited but by the 
opinion or the caprice of the vassal of whom they had their 
holdings, and thus the country people could expect no 
redress of wrongs, real or supposed, in a court of barony, 
consisting of men who thought they had a right to tyrannise 
over and oppress them. The towns also, being situated 
necessarily either within the demesnes of the king or the 
lands of the great barons, were completely under the control 
of their master. Commerce languished, and the tradesmen 
of towns were poor and contemptible. The barons and 
gentry held every trade and calling in contempt, esteeming 
the profession of arms alone as honourable ; and while the 
poor tradesman only awakened the scorn of the military 
noble, the merchant or manufacturer, who by industry had 
risen to opulence, exposed himself to ceaseless dangers from 
the greed and violence of his military lord. 

It thus appears that the tendency of feudal governments 
was to repress and even to degrade the people, while it 
strengthened the aristocracy to such an extent as often to em- 
bitter the life and endanger the inheritance of the sovereign. 
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Under the Saxons only a primitive and rude form of 
feudalism prevailed; but with the advent of William the 
Conqueror and his Norman barons, all born and bred in the 
strictest feudal traditions, the system in its most rigorous 
form was imported bodily into England. 

Although, from the overgrown wealth and power of the 
great feudal barons, the throne was often threatened or over- 
turned, as it was in later times by Warwick, the '* King- 
maker," in England, and by the Douglasses and others in 
Scotland, yet the first kings of the Norman raee were fa- 
voured by circumstances which preserved them from the 
encroachments of their barons. They were generals •f a 
conquering army, obliged to continue in a military attitude 
and to maintain perfect subordination under their leader- 
ship, in order to secure themselves against the revolt of the 
numerous natives whom they had deprived of their property 
and of the means by which they lived. 

The most important features of the feudal system have 
now been glanced at. It has been seen that the rich throve 
under it, the poor declined under it, and monarchy was often 
threatened by it. It has also been pointed out that under it 
the king held councils which the nobles were obliged to 
attend — these councils, at which all the attendant barons 
were peers or equals, being the germ of our House of Lords. 
Of the House of Commons there was no foreshadowing in 
the feudal government of England. The House of Commons, 
step by step, controlled its powers, and ultimately sup- 
pressed them altogether. 
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HENEY PLANTAGENET. 



^HE use of family surnames, descending from father to son, 
-^ is supposed to have heen introduced into England at 
the period of the Norman Conquest, or soon afterwards. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, persons who bore the same Chris- 
tian name were distinguished from one another by some 
descriptive epithet. Thus we hear of Alfred the Truth-Teller, 
who was celebrated for a very good quality, and Ethelred the 
Unready, who was distinguished for a very bad one. These 
did not become family names ; they belonged alone to the 
individual to whom they had been given. In the Norman 
period, when family names were first introduced, they were 
confined to persons of rank and fortune, and were often 
derived from their castles or estates. Plantagenet was the 
surname of the French family of Anjou, and is said to have 
been derived from the circumstance of the first count hav- 
ing caused himself to be scourged with branches of broom 
(planta genista), as a penance for some crime he had com- 
mitted ; and Geoffrey, the father of Henry 11., usually wore 
a sprig of broom in his hat. 

Henry IE., the first king of England of the Plantagenet 
family, was the son of this Geoffirey, by Matilda, daughter 
of Henry I. of England, and was born in Normandy in 
1133. His birth could scarcely occasion more joy to his 
own parents than it gave to his aged grandfather Henry I. 
Anxious to secure, as far as it was possible, the succession 
of this infant to the English throne, the king celebrated the 
event of the prince's birth with great festivity at Oxford^ 
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where all the nobility swore fealty to the Empress Matilda 
(so called because, before marrying Geofirey Plantagenet, 
she had been married to Henry Y., Emperor of Germany), 
and to her little boy. The English or §axons were, perhaps, 
more readily induced thus to record their devotion to the 
first royal Plantagenet, because Henry I., in hopes of gain- 
ing their favour, had married the Princess Matilda of Scot- 
land, whose mother was one of the Saxon royal family : the 
infant grandson of Henry I., therefore, united the claims 
both of the Norman and the Saxon kings. 

King Henry went over to Normandy to visit his daughter 
and see the child whose birth had occasioned so much 
rejoicing. He did not, however, live long to watch the 
growth of him who was destined to occupy his throne, but 
died before Henry Plantagenet had completed his third year. 

No sooner was the king's death made known, than a bold 
usurper started up, and deprived Matilda of the throne 
which her father had so anxiously endeavoured to secure 
first to her, and next to her infant son. This was no 
other than Stephen, Count of Blois, and the nephew of 
Henry I., who, to the astonishment of everybody, and in 
open violation of acknowledged right, of his own most 
solemn oaths, and of all the ties of gratitude, endeavoured 
to deprive of their just inheritance the daughter and grand- 
son of the uncle whose generous kindness had bestowed 
upon him all the wealth and power that he possessed. 

The adherents of the Empress Matilda were so much asto- 
nished by this unexpected revolution, that they did not 
know how to act. The news of it arrived when Matilda 
and her husband, Geoffrey Plantagenet, were in Anjou, and 
when Eobert, Earl of Gloucester, the nearest relation of the 
empress, and the most virtuous, wise, and powerful noble- 
man of her party, was in Normandy. Stephen, the usurper, 
turned these circumstances to the best account. Conscious 
that he had no right to the throne, he sought to gain the 
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favonr of the prelates and nobles who were present at his 
coronation by swearing to observe any conditions they were 
pleased to dictate. He also schemed for the good opinion 
of the clergy, by requesting the Pope to confirm his title ; 
while he denied nothing which the nobles chose to ask — even 
to the fortifying of their castles. With the common people 
he practised other arts which won them to his cause. But 
his usurpation involved himself, his family, and his country 
in great calamities. 

England during the reign of Stephen was a scene of misery, 
confusion, and civil war ; but the incidents of this period of 
violence will be noticed here only in so far as it is necessary 
to do so in order to be able to understand the story of 
Henry Plantagenet. 

It must not be supposed that though Stephen had usurped 
the throne, and had been installed with the ceremony of 
coronation, that the claims of Matilda and her son were not 
being urged with the greatest activity and devotion. The 
empress was now in England, often surrounded by dangers, 
from which in many cases she effected the narrowest 
escapes. In all her vicissitudes she was attended by her 
half-brother, the Earl of Gloucester. 

While the struggle for the crown continued, the country 
was reduced to a most deplorable state. The year 1140, 
about four years after the death of Henry I. — the young 
Henry Plantagenet being at that time seveli years old — was 
one of the most calamitous that had ever been known in 
England. War raged from one end of the country to the 
other ; for not only the great barons, but all the lords of 
castles, of which there were several hundreds in the king- 
dom, declared for the king or for the empress, and made 
cruel war upon the opposite party. Many of the castles 
alluded to were no better than dens of robbers, who sallied 
forth to plunder and murder either party without distinction. 
The smoke of burning towns, villages, monasteries, and 
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charches was everywhere to be seen. With civil war thus 
raging through the land, neither commerce nor agriculture 
could be attended to, and, consequently, poverty seized the 
land, and was followed by a dreadful famine, in which many 
thousands perished. Although, however, a great many 
sieges and skirmishes took place in the year named, no deci- 
sive action likely to determine and conclude the struggle 
took place, and the noblest blood of England was spilt in 
actions alike without adequate cause and satisfactory result. 

At length Stephen was taken prisoner by the Earl of 
Gloucester, who, with that generosity that characterised all 
his actions, treated his captive with great humanity. Had 
the empress resembled Gloucester in character, her cause 
would now, in all probability, have triumphed. . But modera- 
tion in prosperity is a quality of which Matilda appears to 
have had no idea. Naturally she was very proud, and now, 
elated beyond measure by the change in her situation, she 
behaved wifch great disdain and insolence to those who had 
been her enemies, even though they came to make the most 
humble submission to her authority. 

At the earnest request of the empress's party, the Earl of 
Gloucester crossed over to Normandy, in order to bring back 
the husband of Matilda, or her son Henry, who was now 
between eight and nine years of age. The state of affairs in 
Normandy detained the earl for some time abroad. During 
his absence the empress resided at Oxford, which was at 
that time so surrounded by water as to be thought inacces- 
sible, and was, besides, secured by the strongest fortifica- 
tions then in use. The castle was deemed impregnable, and 
here Matilda thought herself perfectly safe. 

Meantime, however, Stephen had regained his liberty, 
and, taking advantage of the absence of Earl Gloucester, he 
recommenced the war with fresh spirit. He marched to 
Oxford while yet Matilda supposed him to be at a distance, 
and suddenly appeared with his army on the opposite side 
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of the river. The garrison, relying on the protection 
afforded by a stream so deep, advanced to the brink of it, 
and discharged showers of arrows at the cavalry of King 
Stephen, aj; the same time deriding him in the most insolent 
manner. Enraged by this conduct, the king, pointing ont 
a part of the river where he knew there had once been a ford, 
and spurring his horse, plunged into the stream, followed by 
all his cavalry ; and though the water was so deep that they 
were obliged to swim their horses, they reached the farther 
side, and, charging the astonished enemy, drove them into 
the town, entered it with them, fired it in several places, 
and killed or took prisoners most of the garrison — those only 
escaping who effected an entrance into the castle. 

Thus, by one bold and successful stroke, Stephen obtained 
possession of a city which from its situation seemed likely 
to bid defiance to his power. But what chiefly delighted 
him was the prospect of making the imperious Matilda his 
captive, after having been so recently in her power himself. 
He now held her shut up in the castle, as in a prison, and 
he resolved to gain possession of this fortress either by force 
or famine. But though thus assailed, the invincible spirit of 
the empress remained unshaken. She was in this situation 
when the news of her danger reached the Earl of Gloucester, 
who immediately took a hasty leave of Geoffrey of Anjou, 
and, with little Henry Plantagenet, set sail for England. 

The siege had continued three months, and the garrison 
in the castle of Oxford were reduced to greatest extremity 
by famine. In this desperate crisis the spirited empress is 
said to have effected her escape in a manner equally in- 
genious and courageous. The river being frozen and the 
ground covered with snow, she dressed herself and three 
trustj' knights in white, and about midnight they silently 
left the castle by a postern gate, passed all the sentinels of 
the enemy undiscovered, travelled on foot to Abingdon, and 
from that place on horseback to Wallingford. There she 
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was joined by Gloucester, who was marching at the head of 
an army to her relief, and who placed her young son Henry 
into his mother's arms. 

During the remainder of the winter all remained quiet, 
Matilda being soothed after her sufferings by the company 
of her child, whose care she wisely entrusted to the faithful 
Gloucester. With this nobleman Henry remained four years 
at Bristol, engaged in such exercises as were most proper to 
inure his body to the fatigues of war, and in those studies 
which were most likely to strengthen and adorn his mind. 
The earl inspired his pupil with that love for literature for 
which he himself was distinguished ; and under his instruc- 
tions the youthful Henry acquired an ardour for study, 
together with a knowledge of books, greater than that which 
any other prince of his time could boast. He gained other 
and more important advantages from his excellent preceptor, 
who, not only in learning and valour, but in magnanimity, 
prudence, and other virtues, was himself a striking example. 
While Henry was thus being trained to greatness by a 
generous education, the kingdom he was bom to inherit was 
fought for with alternate success by his mother and Stephen, 
and so many sudden and wonderful changes of fortune hap- 
pened to these rivals, that their parallels are not to be found 
in history, and hardly in romance. 

Prince Henry had resided in Bristol for more than four 
years when his father, Geofirey of Anjou, sent for him to 
return to Normandy. Gloucester attended his royal pupil 
to Wareham, whence he embarked for the Continent. This 
was the last the good earl saw of Henry Plantagenet, for, 
retiring again to his castle at Bristol, Gloucester died about 
five months afterwards. 

The death of Gloucester was the heaviest blow that could 
have been dealt to the cause of Matilda and the prince. 
The former, with the utmost reluctance, left the country 
over which she had so long expected to reign, and followed 
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her son to Normandy, filled with angnish of mind, bat 
soothed to some extent with the hope that when Henry 
should reach manhood he would avenge her cause upon 
Stephen, and recover the crown. 

Two years passed away. Henry was now sixteen, and 
old enough to receive the honour of knighthood. His father 
resolved that this honour should be confeiTed upon him by 
his mother's unele. King David of Scotland. He therefore 
sent Henry, attended by a numerous and splendid retinue, 
to Carlisle, where the Scottish monarch then held his court, 
for the Scots were at that time in possession of the country 
now forming the four most northern counties of England. 
Here the ceremony was performed, 22nd May, 1149, amidst 
a great assembly of nobles from England, Scotland, and 
Normandy. 

Prince Henry stayed with his uncle, the King of Scotland, 
for eight months, during which time he assiduously applied 
himself to military exercises. In January, 1150, he re- 
turned to Normandy; and soon afterwards his father, 
retiring, resigned the government of that duchy to him. 
Geoffrey survived this event but a short time, and Henry 
then took possession of the remainder of his father^s 
dominions — ^Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. He was now, 
according to the custom of the feudal times, a vassal of the 
King of France, and he repaired to the court of Louis VII., 
to do homage for the territories which he had inherited. 

The next event in the life of Henry was his marriage with 
Eleanor, the heiress of Guienne and Poitou. This con- 
nection placed another great portion of France at the 
disposal of the prince. Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Poitou, 
Guienne, were now under Henry's government, and his 
territories extended from the English Channel almost to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

During the year 1154 Henry was engaged in besieging 
the castle of one of his own rebellious vassals in Normandy, 
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when the stirring news arrived that Stephen of England, 
the usurper and supplanter, was dead. Some time pre- 
viously an arrangement had heen entered into between 
Stephen and Henry, with the approval of the English 
barons, to the effect that the former should retain posses- 
sion of the throne during his lifetime, and that on his death 
Henry should succeed him. This wise arrangement was 
the means of preventing much bloodshed, misery, and vice, 
and gave England an opportunity of recovering from the 
wounds inflicted by the civil war. 

We obtain a glimpse of Henry's temperance of character 
and self-restraint in the circumstance that when the unex^ 
pected news of the death of his rival reached him, he did 
not immediately rush towards England to hurry on the 
coronation. He perseveringly continued at the work on 
which he was engaged. He brought the siege to a close by 
taking the castle, and then made the necessary preparations 
for his voyage. The ceremony of his coronation took place 
at Westminster, 19th December, 1154. 

The first acts of Henry's government confirmed the high 
opinion which his subjects entertained of his spirit and 
ability. A number of foreign soldiers had been maintained 
in the country by the late monarch, and these hirelings had 
long been the scourge and the reproach of England. Henry 
issued a proclamation commanding them all under pain of 
death to depart the kingdom by a certain day — they all 
vanished before the appointed time ! He gave orders that 
the numerous castles which had been erected^ in every part 
of England during the civil wars should be levelled with 
the ground, and these orders were executed. 

Desirous of restoring to the crown the estates and castles 
properly belonging to the sovereign, but which had been 
distributed as rewards, bribes, &c., by both Stephen and 
Matilda during the civil war, Henry obtained a decree from 
his Parliament, authorising him to resume these imprudent 
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grants. This difficult work was also executed with ease and 
success. There was, however, one nobleman, named Boger 
Mortimer, who persisted in refusing to deliver up his castle, 
though the king went and laid siege to it in person. A 
remarkable circumstance happened during the siege. Henry 
was busied in giving orders, and was standing nearer to the 
castle-wall than was prudent. One of Mortimer's archers 
seized the favourable moment, and aimed an arrow at the 
king. The action was observed by Hubert de St. Clare, 
who was standing close by, and seeing no other way to save 
the life of his sovereign, he stjepped before him, and received 
the arrow in his own breast. The wound was mortal, and 
the generous Hubert expired in the arms of Henry, recom- 
mending his only child, an infant daughter, to the care of 
that prince. The daughter of Hubert was educated by the 
king with all the affection which he owed to the memory of 
her father. It may be doubted which was most worthy of 
admiration — ^the subject who died to save his king, or the 
king whose virtues rendered him so dear to a subject whom 
he had not obliged by any extraordinary favours. 

Mortimer surrendered, and humbly sued for pardon. 
Henry, satisfied with having gained the point he aimed at, 
forgave Mortimer, and left him in free possession of all his 
honours and estates, except those which had belonged to the 
demesne of the crown. 

Thus was concluded this important business, which gave 
Henry an opportunity of adorning the beginning of his reign 
with proofs of two virtues, which, when united, are the chief 
supports of government — great firmness and great clemency. 

Tranquillity being now restored to the kingdom, Henry 
began to think of securing the crown to his children ; for no 
right of birth was in those days thought to be a sufficient 
title to the succession, unless the claim was acknowledged by 
Parliament and confirmed by feudal engagements. A 
Parliament was therefore summoned to meet the king at 
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Wallingford in the year 1155, which settled the succession 
upon the eldest of the yoong princes, then a boy of three 
years old, and in the case of his death, upon his little brother, 
who had been born only a few weeks before this arrange- 
ment. Oaths of fealty were accordingly taken to both. 

The general satisfaction felt throughout the nation with 
these arrangements was increased when, in a parliament held 
in London in the same year, the king voluntarily renewed 
to his people a charter of liberties^ and confirmed the privi- 
leges granted to them by his grandfather. King Henry I. 

Thus, by the magnanimity of this excellent prince, was 
England, which had suffered so many years of misery from 
tyranny and faction, restored to the enjoyment of those law- 
ful rights which are the proper defence against both these 
evils. It is true that our laws have been much improved 
since the time of Henry II. ; but under his sway the harsh- 
ness of the Norman institutions was so tempered by the 
mixture of Saxon customs, that England afforded an example 
of the best feudal government existing at that time in the 
world. 

Without resting in his endeavours to secure the welfare 
and the progress of the people, the king now engaged in 
the truly heroic labour of restoring the purity and vigour 
of justice, and establishing good order in his kingdom. 
" He did not " (says a writer who knew him well) " sit still 
in his palace as most other kings do, but, going over the 
provinces, explored the actions of all his subjects, chiefly 
judging those whom he had appointed the judges of others.'* 
Besides these journeys into the different counties, Henry 
attended in person at the judgment of all great causes in his 
own court, and thus a constant sense of the superintending 
vigilance of the king was kept up in the minds of the people ; 
and the power of the crown, which they had been accus- 
tomed to despise or to hate, was made both respectable and 
amiable to them. 
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Public safety being restored by the vigour of the laws and 
the continual watchfulness and firmness of the sovereign, the 
farmer, the merchant, and the manufacturer returned to 
their former occupations ; towns and villages were repeopled, 
trade and agriculture flourished, virtue and religion were 
promoted. Such were the consequences of Henry's wise 
administration ; and thus he acquired the highest glory a king 
can obtain — that of having reformed a depraved and cor- 
rupted State. Indeed, it is the calm verdict of history that 
no king of England since the days of Alfred had done so 
much good or gained so much love in so short a time as 
Henry Plantagenet in the first year of his reign, though he 
was then only twenty-two years of age. 
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^TTHE most extraordinary person of the age in which he 
*^ lived, remarkable alike for wit, gallantry, courage, and 
that variety of perseverance which may be either a virtue or 
a vice, was Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury 
during the reign of King Henry II. He was bom in Lon- 
don in 1119, his parents and ancestors having lived there 
contentedly and quietly among their fellow-citizens, occu- 
P3ring apparently the middle rank of life. His education was 
intended to qualify him for the Church, and when he attained 
to manhood, his father sent him to complete his studies at 
Paris. After some time he returned to London, and was 
introduced to Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
very much pleased with him, both on account of his 
uncommon abilities, and his graceful, engaging manners. 
The archbishop bestowed some Church preferment on the 
young candidate, including the living of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
and thus was inaugurated a public career more brilliant and 
more sad than that of Cardinal Wolsey in a later day. 

Knowing that the study of law was most likely to con- 
tribute to his advancement as a churchman and statesman, 
he prevailed on Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
send him to Bologna, then the most famous university in the 
world, especially for that particular kind of knowledge in 
which he wished to excel. He returned to England a 
skilful lawyer, but still more skilful in managing the tem- 
pers and influencing the actions of men. Theobald soon 
discovered this peculiar talent, and, making use of it| 
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dispatched the yonng stndentito Borne to settle some hasiness 
which he considered of great importance to the see of Gan- 
terhury with the Pope. A'Becket executed this commission 
with such dexterity and success that his patron entrusted 
him with all his most secret intrigues, and appointed him, 
his permanent agent at the court of Bome. 

In 1158, four years after the coronation of Henry IE., 
Becket, at the earnest recommendation of the Archhishop 
of Canterbury, was appointed by the king to the high office 
of Chancellor of England, and from this time forth he paid 
his court so successfully to his royal master, not only by his 
dexterity in business, but by his splendid style of living, and 
his agreeable conversation, that he became Henry's greatest 
favourite, and the chief companion of his amusements. 

In these times the chancellor had so many duties to fulfil, 
that he was practicaUy a second prime minister, and was 
concerned in the dispatch of aU important business. The 
favour of the king added other profits and honours to those 
regularly belonging to the office of chancellor ; and he gave 
the highest proof of confidence in Becket by entrusting him 
with the education of his eldest son, Prince Henry. His mag- 
nificent style of living corresponded with the high honours 
of his office. He retained a number of knights in his service, 
and on one occasion he followed Henry to the wars at the 
head of seven hundred knights, all maintained at his own 
expense. At another time he supported twelve hundred 
knights and four thousand of their followers for forty days. 
His house was a place of education for the sons of the 
nobility ; it was the favourite resort of all who were dis- 
tinguished in rank, in learning, or in war, and the king him- 
self often condescended to be his guest. One proof of 
Becket's luxurious style of living reads strangely in these 
dayQ of altered customs. His apartments were covered 
every day, in winter, with clean straw or hay, and in summer 
with green rushes or boughs, lest the gentlemen who crowded 
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to visit him, and who could not all, on account of their num- 
ber, find room to sit at table » should soil their fine clothes 
by sitting on a dirty floor I 

Another story of Becket is so extraordinary, that were 
it not told on good authority it would hardly be believed. 
One day, as the king and chancellor were riding together 
in the streets of London, they observed a beggar who was 
shivering with cold. 

" Would it not be very praiseworthy," aaid the king, " to 
give that poor man a warm coat this severe season ? *' 

" It would, surely," responded the chancellor, " and you 
do well, sir, in thinking of such good actions." 

*< Then he shall have one presently ! " cried the king, and 
seizing the skirt of Becket's scarlet coat, he began to pull 
it violently. The chancellor resisted for some time, and 
both he and the king had a narrow escape of tumbling from 
their horses in the street. At length, after a great scuffle, 
Becket let go his coat, which the king threw forthwith to 
the astonished beggar. 

Becket possessed all the qualities that could most power- 
fully engage the aflections of a prince who had a judgment 
capable of discerning, and a heart formed to appreciate, ex- 
traordinary merit. And the confidence which Henry reposed 
in him was so unlimited that he seemed almost to share the 
throne with his sovereign. He understood perfectly how to 
please the king, and while he made himself a perpetual com- 
panion to him, in most of his pleasures he fell in with all 
the tastes of Henry so easily and so naturally, that in pay- 
ing his court to that monarch he seemed to be only indulging 
his own inclinations. The person and countenance of Becket 
were pleasing ; his wit was lively and entertaining, his judg- 
ment acute, his eloquence flowing and sweet, his memory 
vast and ready on all occasions. The time he had passed in 
the court 'of Bome had greatly improved and refined his un- 
derstanding. There was also an inexpressible gracefulness 
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in his manners ; and thus gifted by natnre, thus polished by 
art, his virtues appeared more amiable, while his vices were 
either concealed or mistaken for those virtues which they 
most resembled. 

In 1161, while Henry was engaged regulating his affairs 
in France, he lost an old and valued fnend in England — 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury. It was now a point 
of the utmost importance to the king, to consider who should 
fill the high station which had thus become vacant. The pre- 
tensions and encroachments of the clergy within recent years 
had caused the king much uneasiness. He was now resolved 
to restrain the licentiousness of the clergy, and to bring 
them under the authority of the laws, so that when they 
committed crimes they might be amenable for punishment 
like the rest of his subjects. To assist him in that difficult 
work, he was desirous that the new archbishop should be a 
person on whose principles and affection he might depend — 
one who perfectly understood the rights of the State, and 
who would boldly support the royal authority in upholding 
these rights against the immoderate pretensions of the Pope. 

One institution of the Church excited Henry's special dis- 
like. After the reign of William the Conqueror, certain 
courts of Churchmen were established for the trial of causes 
affecting the Church. These courts gradually encroached 
upon those presided over by the civil magistrate, and tried 
civil cases. A peculiarity of these ecclesiastical courts was 
that they never condemned any one to death, or inflicted any 
bodily punishment ; so that those offenders who Were 
brought before them were exempted from such sentences, 
unless, in a few cases, the Church might be pleased to 
deUver the criminal to the civil magistrate for punishment. 
Thus robbery and murder were committed by the clergy 
without fear of punishment. 

Henry considered that he saw in Becket all the qualities 
necessary for carrying on the important work of Church 
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reform, and he resolved to advance him to the vacant arch- 
bishopric. Becket was accordingly appointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

The abuse of power on the part of the clergy had now 
become so enormous that the voice of the people called 
loudly for a redress of the grievances it occasioned. The 
authority of Henry was firmly established ; the circumstances 
of the Court of Bome afibrded a favourable opportunity for 
the attempt of restraining the excesses of the Church ; but 
an obstacle arose which broke all the measures which the 
king's policy had suggested, and involved him in unforeseen 
difficulties. The partner of his most secret councils, the man 
whom he loved and trusted above all others, that very 
Becket whom he had made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
chiefly with the view of being assisted by him in this de- 
sign, set himself to oppose it with the most invincible obsti- 
nacy. 

No change could be more sudden and violent than that 
which took place in Becket immediately after his election. 
From the gayest and most luxurious courtier he all at once 
became the most austere and solemn monk. He affected to 
be entirely given up to reading the Scriptures, to prayers 
and to preaching. He wore a rugged hair-cloth next to his 
skin, and, not content with relieving the wants of the poor, 
he waited on them &t table, and even washed their feet with 
his own hands. His usual diet was bread and water, and, 
lest that innocent beverage should afford him any gratifica- 
tion, he ordered fennel to be boiled in it in order to make it 
disagreeable. While he thus appeared to be given up to the 
practice of self-denial and devotion, men of penetration 
thought that he was meditating some great design, and that 
the ambition and ostentation of his character were taking a 
new and dangerous direction. 

But nothing so much excited the general wonder as 
Becket' s sending the Great Seal, which had been in his 
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keeping as chancellor, to Henry in Normandy, with the 
following short message, *' That he desired the king to pro- 
vide himself with another chancellor ; for he could hardly 
discharge the duties of one office, and much less of two.*' 
Henry's eyes were now at once opened to the real views of 
his favourite, and he was no less astonished than alarmed. 
He knew the temper of Becket too well to suppose that 
he had resigned the office of chancellor from a dislike of 
worldly power. He therefore looked upon his resignation 
as the certain sign of a more dangerous kind of amhition, 
and helieved that the archhishop would have continued to 
be his chancellor, if he had not intended to become his 
rival, and to exalt the power of the mitre above that of the 
crown. 

In April, 1168, Pope Alexander III. held a general council 
at Tours, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury was pre- 
sent. Becket was treated with extraordinary honours by 
the Pope and cardinals, who knew that vanity and the love 
of admiration were his chief weaknesses. A close connec- 
tion between him and the Pope, most injurious to the 
interests of Henry, was the result of this meeting; and when 
Becket returned to England he began to carry his newly- 
formed schemes into execution. He obtained the lands of 
several English barons on pretence that they had once be- 
longed to the See of Canterbury. One of the places to 
' which he made claim was the Castle of Tunbridge, though it 
had been granted by William the Conqueror to the great- 
grandfather of the earl who then possessed it; but the 
archbishop contended that no grant could be held good 
against the claim of the Church. This step alarmed the 
nobility, who could not tell how far the haughty churchman 
might extend his claims. The king himself was not safe in 
his own property; for among the castles and manors to 
which Becket laid claim were a number that belonged to 
the king himself. 
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There was another subject on which nothing could be 
more opposite than the views of the king and the primate. 
The former was determined to be the sovereign of all his 
subjects, clergy as well as laity, and was resolved that they 
should either obey the laws or answer for their disobedience 
in the courts of justice ; and though he now perceived too 
plainly that the man on whom he had depended for assistance 
in carrying out these views had already become his most 
determined adversary, he was not on that account inclined 
to relinquish his projects. Indeed, the conduct of Becket 
rendered the necessity of reformation still more apparent ; 
for about this time a number of clergymen had committed 
lerimes, the punishment of which, according to law, was 
death. One priest had committed murder under circum- 
stances of peculiar aggravation, and the king demanded that 
he should be brought to trial for his crime. This was re- 
sented by Becket, who continued, with that obstinacy which 
was the chief characteristic of his temper, to protect the 
criminal. Henry, perceiving that this conduct excited 
general indignation, availed himself of the moment when the 
feelings of the people were so favourable to the design he 
meditated, and summoned all the bishops to attend him at 
Westminster, where he weightily and vehemently declared 
the reasons which had induced him to call them together, 
and concluded by requiring them to consent that ecclesiastics 
who were proved guilty of any heinous crime should first 
be degraded from the rank they held in the Church, and 
then be immediately delivered up to the proper officers to be 
tried for the offence in a court of justice. 

Although the king spoke in general terms, yet Becket 
was conscious that what had been said had special reference 
to some of his late proceedings. He knew also that the 
public in general, and even many of the clergy, were dis- 
pleased at his conduct. He dreaded the effect which the 
king's speech might have on the bishops who were present, 
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and he thonght that if they returned an immiBdiate answer 
to the king's proposal, while the impression of the oration 
was still strong on their minds, they would simply agree to 
what had heen proposed. He therefore strove to put off the 
moment for decision till the following morning. To this the 
king would not consent ; hut he allowed Becket to hold a 
private conference with the hishops, in which he so success- 
fully exerted his uncommon powers of persuasion that he 
hrought them all over to his own opinion, and they unani- 
mously joined with him in declaring it to the king. 

Henry reasoned with them for some time, till, finding 
them ohstinate, he desisted from argument, and asked them 
plainly whether they would observe the ancient citstoms and 
laws of his realm, 

Becket, after consulting his brethren, replied that he 
would observe those laws and customs as far as he couldy 
saving the privileges of his Order and the honour of God, 
Every one of the bishops, being asked the same question, 
answered in the same words. Extremely provoked at this 
evasion, and at the unanimity that prevailed among the 
bishops, the king arose, and saying that he perceived that a 
line of battle was drawn up against him, he abruptly left the 
assembly. Next morning he removed his son. Prince Henry, 
from Becket's care, and at the same time took from him 
the custody of those castles which had been committed to 
him when chancellor. The loss of these was not agreeable 
to the primate ; but he was specially mortified to find the 
young prince taken out of his hands before he had time to 
make any lasting impression on the mind, which he anxiously 
desired to mould to his purposes. 

About this time the English nobles, who were justly 
alarmed by the unreasonable claims of Becket, strongly 
represented to the king " how much it would dishonour his 
character if he, who exceeded all his predecessors in power, 
should reign less worthily or act more remissly than they 
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had done in defending the dignity and rights of his crown." 
Henry did not require to be prompted thus. He was already 
firmly resolved to maintain his royal prerogatives with the 
necessary spirit and determination; but he proceeded as 
one who wished to conquer by art rather than by force. 
He knew that the moving spring of all the opposition which 
the clergy manifested was to be found in Becket, and he 
exerted all his influence in overcoming the obstinacy of the 
proud churchman. Ho threatened, he entreated, he even 
flattered, the man whom he once had loved, but now hated. 
It was all in vain. Becket remained inflexible — neither 
threats nor allurements had any effect on the natural intre- 
pidity of his mind, which from the beginning of this dispute 
had determined to brave all the consequences with which it 
might be attended. 

After a time, however, the earnest entreaties of his friends 
appeared to have some eflect on the archbishop. He began 
apparently to yield, and, waiting upon the king at Oxford, 
he consented to promise obedience to the laws of the land 
without annexing a " saving of the privileges of his Order," 
as he had always done before. Henry received him witL 
seeming satisfaction ; but not content with Becket's simple 
promise, he soon afterwards summoned a parliament to 
meet him at Clarendon. In this parliament the rights of the 
crown and the customs of the realm — particularly with re- 
gard to courts of justice — that had been in force under the 
government of Henry I., being still fresh in the memory of 
the eldest persons present, were set down in writing, and 
the whole assembly was required to take an oath to observe 
them. Becket objected to this, as a very different thing 
from the general promise which he had given. The king 
and nobles were justly offended at this opposition, since it 
proved that Becket had intended to impose upon the king 
by making a promise which he did not mean to keep. The 
most violent debates between the bishops and the barons 
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were the consequeuce of this obstinacy and duplicity. 
At length, the tears and entreaties of two of his intimate 
friends appeared to make some impression on the haughty 
primate, and, in the hearing of all the bishops he uttered 
these remarkable words: ''It is my master's pleasure that 
I forswear myself; and at present I submit to it, and 
do resolve to incur a perjury ; and repent afterwards as I 
may.'* 

The bishops heard him with astonishment and indigna- 
tion ; yet they went with him to the king and barons in 
parliament, before whom Becket declared that he consented 
to the regulations that had been drawn up, and promised, 
" in the word of truth, that he would observe them in good 
faith and without deceit." When the archbishop had taken 
the oath in the usual form, he commanded the bishops to 
make the same engagement, which they all did in the same 
words. They then signed the articles, and set their seals 
to them, with the exception of Becket, who declined to 
confirm his oath by this ceremony. 

The act, thus signed and sealed, is known under the name 
of the Constitutions of Clarendon. Its regulations were in all 
respects wise and just, but were so evidently calculated to 
put a stop to the encroachments of the Church of Rome, 
and to set bounds to the extravagant pretensions of the 
English clergy, that they were equally odious to both ; and 
though the Pope was under great obligations to Henry, 
that monarch could never prevail upon him to sanction 
them. 

Becket had now another part to play. As it was with 
evident reluctance that he had sworn to obey the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, he soon began to give signs of repenting 
the step he had taken. He performed extraordinary acts of 
mortification, and refrained from the discharge of his sacred 
duties, as if he judged himself unworthy to fulfil them. He 
also dispatched a messenger, with an account of what had 
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passed, to the Pope, who in return presented him with a 
hnll, or letter of ahsolution, releasing him from the oath 
which he had given to Henry, and commanding him to resume 
his sacrad duties. 

Becket's conscience was hy this means outwardly recon- 
ciled to the violation of his oath. It was not, however, in 
the power of the Pope to remove his fears of the just in- 
dignation of his sovereign, and he resolved to retire privately 
out of the kingdom. To do this without the king's permis- 
sion was expressly forbidden by the Constitutions of Claren- 
don^ but Becket now professed to think that to disregard 
those statutes, which he had sworn to observe, was an act 
of religion. He did not intend to abandon the cause in which 
he had engaged — the glory of the Church and the advance- 
ment of churchmen — but supposed that he could serve that 
cause more advantageously abroad than he could in England, 
exposed to the power and resentment of Henry. Twice he 
attempted to put to sea, but was driven back by contrary 
winds, and returned to Canterbury. The king was very 
glad that this enterprise had failed, for he was then in such 
circumstances that an enemy who, like Becket, knew all 
the secrets of his foreign aflfairs. could injure him more 
abroad than in England. When, therefore, the archbishop 
waited upon the king at his palace at Woodstock, he was 
received with great mildness. Becket, however, perceived 
that the king's resolution to support the authority of the 
laws remained firm ; and, being persuaded of this, he chose 
rather to begin the attack than to wait for it. He therefore 
openly opposed the laws enacted at Clarendon, protected 
churchmen who had offended against them, and by his whole 
conduct evinced a deliberated purpose to exalt the power 
of the Church above that of the Crown. All the nobles 
were alarmed, and some of Henry's counsellors told him in 
plain terms that '^ if he did not take care of himself and his 
successors, it would come to pass that he whom the clergy 
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should elect would be king, and only so long as it shall 
please the archbishop." 

Henry, with his usual prudence, waited for an opportunity 
of dealing with the proceedings of Becket in a proper and 
legal manner. Such an opportunity soon presented itself. 
The archbishop refused, though required by the king, to 
do justice to a great officer of the household, who claimed 
an estate from the Church of Canterbury. The noble- 
man appealed to Henry, who sent an order to Becket to 
appear before him on a certain day. The archbishop 
answered this summons by an express declaration to the 
effect that he would not obey it. This appeared such an 
insult to the royal dignity, that it was thought proper to 
bring the primate before the High Court of Parliament, to 
answer for this offence, and several others with which be 
was charged by the crown. A parliament was therefore 
summoned to meet at Northampton on the 17th of October, 
1164. On the first day of the sitting, Henry in person 
accused the archbishop of the contempt which he had shown 
for his authority. Becket made but a weak defence, and 
was unanimously found guilty by the bishops as well as by 
the barons. Other charges were afterwards preferred against 
him ; and he continued to show such open contempt of the 
king and the parliament, that at length he was found guilty 
of perjury and treason. He then denied the right of the 
king, the bishops, and the other peers of the realm, to judge 
his conduct ; and, appealing to the Pope, he left the hall 
with many haughty and insulting expressions. 

Henry, fearing that the barons might be excited by their 
indignation to some act of violence, issued a proclamation 
forbidding all persons on pain of death to harm the arch- 
bishop or his people. Presently "Becket sent to him, beg- 
ging permission to be allowed to leave the country. The 
king replied that he would consult upon the matter with his 
council the next day. 
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It was not Becket*s purpose, however, to leave this point 
to be decided either by the council or by the king. With 
the cunning which distinguishes the whole of the latter 
part of his career, he ordered a bed to be made for him in 
the church between two altars, as if he supposed that the 
holiness of the place would protect him from the rage of his 
enemies. At midnight he arose from this bed, and passing 
through a back door of the convent with two monks, found 
himself at liberty. The fugitives first rode north to Lincoln, 
then visited a hermitage in the fens about forty miles from that 
city, where the archbishop rested for three days. Becket 
then turned, and travelling in the habit of a monk, he jour- 
neyed towards the south-east. He pursued his journey 
during the night, and rested all day in the different monas- 
teries he passed, till he came to Estrey, in Kent — a manor 
belonging to the priory of Canterbury, and not far from that 
city. Here he remained for eight days, concealed in the 
chamber of a priest, who was the only inhabitant of Estrey 
intrusted with his secret. In the meantime one of his com- 
panions procured a fishing-boat at Sandwich, at the mouth 
of the Stour, and on this vessel Becket and the monks 
who accompanied him embarked a little before daybreak on 
the 10th November, being the fifteenth day after his escape 
from Northampton. 

As soon as Henry was informed of the flight of the arch- 
bishop, he gave orders to have the seaports watched ; so 
that if Becket had gone at once to the coast, he would 
probably have been taken. And lest the archbishop should 
effect his escape, a splendid embassy, consisting of many of 
the chief nobility, was sent to the King of France, and to 
the Pope, Alexander III., who then resided at Sens, a town 
of Champagne. The ambassadors were also instructed to 
visit the Earl of Flanders on their way, and deliver him a 
letter, complaining of Becket as having fled from justice, 
and desiring the earl not to afford him protection in any 
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part of his conntry. They were intmsted with a similar 
letter to the French king. It so happened that these ambas> 
sadors crossed from Dover to Calais at the very time when 
Becket was sailing from Sandwich to Flanders. 

To protect a subject while flying from justice was so 
manifestly inconsistent with the respect and gratitude which 
the Earl of Flanders owed to Henry for many tender 
services faithfully performed, that Becket, though assured 
that the secret feelings of the earl were in his favour, did not 
venture to claim protection, but seems to have been desirous 
of passing undiscovered through his dominions, and acted 
with as much caution as though he were in an enemy's 
country. When the little fishing-boat approached Grave- 
lines, the archbishop, fearing to enter the harbour, where he 
might have been subjected to a severe examination, was set 
on shore about three miles from the town, and once more 
resumed his wanderings on foot over deep roads and amid 
a great storm of wind and rain. He had not yet recovered 
from the sickness caused by the voyage, and his exertions 
so greatly overcame his strength, that he laid himself down 
on the ground, cold and wet as it was, and declared that he 
could walk no farther. His attendants then contrived to 
procure a horse, and as there was neither bridle nor saddle, 
Becket supplied his deficiencies as best he could from a 
halter and from the clothes of his companions. Thus 
accoutred he rode into Gravelines, and calling himself Friar 
Christian, he stopped at an inn in the town. 

While the fugitive was at supper, the innkeeper, observing 
him attentively, suspected who he was ; for the story of the 
flight of the great English archbishop had already spread 
through Flanders. The innkeeper imparted his suspicions to 
his wife, who confirmed them by certain observations of her 
own. They accordingly began to treat Friar Christian with 
a respect which made him very uneasy. To persuade them 
that he really was what he appeared to be, he invited his 
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host to sit at table with him. Bat the artifice did not suc- 
ceed ; for the vintner seated himself with great humility at 
Becket's feet, and said to him — 

" My lord» I return thanks to God that I have been 
thought worthy of receiving you under my roof/' 

<< Why, who am I ? *' asked Becket. '* Am not I a poor 
monk ? " 

'' No," said the host ; *' you may call yourself what you 
please, but I know you to be a great man, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury." 

Though it was dangerous to trust a stranger, Becket 
thought it was still more dangerous to persist in a reserve 
which would probably be useless. He therefore declared 
himself to the innkeeper with a frankness and confidence 
which secured his fidelity. The archbishop passed the night 
without any further discovery, and for fear that the next 
day might produce some change in the feelings of his 
host, he took him with him as his guide to St. Omer's. 
They arrived at that place late in the evening, and the cau- 
tious Becket, instead of entering the town, went to a monas- 
tery in the neighbourhood, where he learned that the ambas- 
sadors sent by King Henry had come that day to St. Omer*s. 
Not wishing to remain so near them, the archbishop removed 
in the night to a hermitage which had belonged to St. 
Bertin, a very solitary place surrounded by water. Here he 
remained for three days and three nights, attended by only 
one of the monks who travelled with him — ^the others being 
dispatched to watch the motions of the ambassadors, who 
left St. Omer's the morning after Becket had retired to the 
hermitage. On the fourth day, being informed that he might 
appear without danger, he went to the Abbey of St. Bertin, 
where he was received with great respect and affection. 

The two monks, having followed the ambassadors to the 
court of France, were well received by the king, who pro- 
mised to favour and protect the fugitive Becket. These 
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monks appear to have been much more active in their move- 
ments than the ambassadors with their cumbrous retinue ; 
for not only had they the first interview with the king, but 
with the Pope also. Being admitted to an audience at the 
papal court at Sens, one of the monks, named Herbert de 
Boseham, thus addressed the Pope with reference to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury : — 

"Holy father! your son Joseph no longer reigns in 
Egypt; but the Egyptians have almost killed him, and 
forced him to flee I ** 

He then gave an account of the persecutions to which his 
master had been subjected in England, and the toils and 
dangers of his escape. When the story of misfortunes was 
concluded, the Pope burst into tears, and exclaimed : — 

"And doth your master still live? He may claim the 
glory of a martyr though he is still in the flesh." 

No sooner was Becket assured of the favourable recep- 
tion which his messengers had received, than he set out for 
Soissons, where the French court was then being held. 
The first visit was paid by the King of France to Becket, 
the latter being welcomed in the most gracious and affec- 
tionate manner. After remaining three days at court, the 
archbishop, attended by a numerous retinue, set out to visit 
the Pope at Sens, entered that town in triumph, and was 
received by his spiritual sovereign with the greatest respect 
and consideration. 

On the following day a solemn council was held, in which 
Becket, seated on the Pope's right hand, was desired to 
state his case, and in consideration for his rank and his mis- 
fortunes was requested to retain his seat while he did so. His 
speech exhibited much cunning, and* not a little hypocrisy. 
He endeavoured to show how his conduct had been against 
his own interests, and how his regard for his sacred pro- 
fession had deprived him of the king's aflection, which even 
n(m he could regain by abandoning the Church. But seeing 
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that the Church of Canterhory, which in past times had 
been the western sun, was now obscured in its brightness, he 
chose rather to endure a thousand deaths than hide the evils 
from which it suffered. Then producing his copy of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, he cried, with tears — 

'^ See here what laws the King of England has ordained 
against the liberties of the Church ! Be judges yourselves 
whether, without the perdition of my soul, I could possibly 
connive at such matters as these ! '* 

The statutes framed at Clarendon were then read, and 
the council, whose minds Becket's address had vividly im- 
pressed, unanimously declared that the cause of the arch- 
bishop was the cause of God and of the Church, and that he 
ought to be supported. 

For years this artful and ambitious prelate maintained an 
attitude of opposition towards a sovereign whose persever- 
ance equalled his own, and whose honour and generosity far 
transcended his. Several attempts at mediation were made, 
the chief of the intending peace-makers being Matilda, the 
mother of Henry. These efforts, however, were put an end 
to by the death of the empress, which took place at Bouen 
in the year 1167. In the early part of Matilda's life, pride 
and violence were the characteristics and the blemishes of 
her temperameilt, and made her appear in the eyes both of 
friends and enemies unfit to fill the high station to which 
she was called ; but from the instructions of adversity, the 
influence of age and reflection, and the great affection and 
admiration which she cherished for her royal son, she learned 
the virtues which were most urgently required to soften her 
haughty nature — moderation and mildness. When the natural 
elevation and vigour of her mind were thus directed and 
restrained, she became a must useful counsellor and minister 
to her son, who intrusted her with the government of 
Normandy. History does not, perhaps, afford another 
instance of a woman who had possessed such high dignities 
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and encountered such eminent dangers for the sake of power, 
being afterwards content to give it up, and, without forsaking 
the world, to live quietly in it, neither joining in plots against 
the State, nor aspiring to rule a larger portion of it than had 
been assigned to her administration. 

Bat with the death of Matilda the efforts for the recon- 
ciliation of the king and the archbishop were not brought 
to a close. On the 6th January, 1169, an interview took 
place at Montmirail between the Kings of France and Eng- 
land, and thither Becket was conducted by two abbots, 
who had taken great pains to prevail on him to conciliate 
his offended sovereign. Their well - meant endeavours, 
being seconded by the King of France and all the princes 
and prelates who were present, at length prevailed. When 
Becket was introduced to Henry, he fell on his knees, ex- 
claiming— 

''I submit myself to the mercy of God and the king — to 
the honour of God and the king." 

These expressions, which it is difficult clearly to under- 
stand, were intended to conciliate, without conveying any 
distinct meaning, and thus committing Becket to any fixed 
line of conduct. Henry, who had had too much experience 
of the archbishop to be easily imposed upon, insisted that 
Becket should promise in plain words ''that he would 
obey those laws and customs which the holy archbishops 
of Canterbury had obeyed in the times of former kings, and 
which he had solemnly sworn to obey." Becket at first 
refused, but afterwards, the nobles and bishops present 
vehemently urging him to comply, he at last consented to 
make the required promise, " with a saving of the honour 
of God and the rights of his Order." King Henry, well 
knowing what this saving clause meant, rejected the offered 
promise, and, lurning to the King of France, said, in an im- 
pressive and affecting manner — 

"My liege lord, I earnestly entreat your attention. I 
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know that whatever happens to displease him, he will say 
is contrary to the honour of God and the rights of his Order. 
But .that it may appear to all the world that I do not oppose 
the honour of God or the real rights of his Order, I here 
make this offer. There have been many kings in England, 
some weaker and others greater than I am; there have 
been also many great and holy men archbishops of Canter- 
bury before him : let him behave towards me as the greatest 
and most holy of his predecessors behaved towards the 
weakest of mine, and I am satisfied." 

This speech, so moderate and conciliatory, made a profound 
impression on those present, who now perceived that the 
only obstacle in the way of the reconciliation between Church 
and State in England was the invincible obstinacy and con- 
ceit of the archbishop. 

Becket continuing silent, the King of France exclaimed, 
" My lord archbishop, why do you hesitate ? Peace is now 
in your offer." 

But the prelate, with stubborn determination, adhered to 
his former conditions. The earnest entreaties of his friends 
and the threats of his enemies were alike unavailing, and 
the conference was brought to an end without any favourable 
result. 

In the following year, however, a formal reconciliation 
was brought about between the king and the primate ; and 
all the necessary arrangements being made, Becket set out 
on his return to England, again to take possession of the 
archbishopric. He crossed the Channel in December, 1170, 
landed at Sandwich, and proceeded to Canterbury. He was 
met on the way by multitudes of poor and ignorant people, 
who spreading out their clothes upon the road, welcomed 
the archbishop by singing, '^ Blessed is he that cometh in 
th^ name of the Lord." The profanity of such conduct does 
not appear to have shocked the feelings of Becket, while 
his inordinate vanity was flattered by the absurd ovation. 
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The pageantry of his reception was closed by the monks of 
Canterbury, "who received him into their convent with the 
ringing of bells, with the music of organs, and with hymns 
of praise to the Almighty. The archbishop was so much 
elated by these impious and extravagant honours that he 
could not help boasting of them in his letter to the Pope. 
" I was received," said he, " with great devotion by the 
clergy and the people." But he was mistaking the mob 
for the people, and he thus presumed upon an influence 
which he did not possess, and cherished that haughty inso- 
lence which proved his destruction. 

We now reach that act of £ecket*s life which led directly 
to his sudden and violent death. 

When the reconciliation was effected between the king 
and the archbishop, it was expressly stipulated that each 
was to forgive any injury or slight that had been committed 
by the friends or adherents of the other. Thus the king 
graciously received all the persons that had followed 
Becket into exile. Similar generous forgiveness was ex- 
pected on the part of the archbishop. But his memory 
was forgetful only of benefits — neither time nor the gentle 
spirit of religion could make him forget injuries. The time 
was now come for him to exhibit the vindictive side of his 
character in its strongest colours. 

While he was waiting in Flanders for a fair wind to 
cross the Channel, he found means to send over three bulls, 
or clerical letters, to England — one for suspending, or 
preventing, the Archbishop of York in the performance of 
his sacred duties, the other two for excommunicating the 
Bishops of London and Salisbury. Excommunication was 
an ecclesiastical punishment by which the offending person 
was expelled from the Church, and deprived of all his natural 
and legal rights. His wife, children, and servants were 
forbidden to come near him, and he was excluded from all 
kinds of offices. Thus the king might be reduced to the 
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condition of a private man, and deprived of the comforts of 
social intercourse. It was natural therefore that excommu- 
nication should be greatly dreaded, and that in fact it was 
regarded as a severer punishment than death itself. 

The astonished bishops who had been excommunicated 
by Becket sent agents to wait on the archbishop, and to 
demand absolution. This request being refused, they passed 
over into Normandy to implore the king's protection against 
the violence of the primate. 

Meantime Becket's friends were beginning to fall away 
from him, for it was felt on every hand that the imprudence 
of his conduct was such that it was dangerous to be his 
friend ; but amidst the fears of all who knew him, he alone 
appeared undaunted, and even seemed to act as if he desired 
to suffer martyrdom in support of those privileges for which 
he had so earnestly contended. On Christmas-day he 
preached in the church of Canterbury, and at the conclusion 
of his sermon, he told the congregation that his dissolution 
was near, and he should quickly depart from them; then 
suddenly changing his looks and voice, he vehemently in- 
veighed against the vices of the age, and thundered out an 
anathema, or curse, against the greater part of King Henry's 
court. He ^erwards formally excommunicated Ranulp de 
Broc and Robert his brother, though the latter had been 
guilty of no other offence than cutting off ^the tail of one of 
Becket's sumpter-horses. 

Meantime the Bishops of London and Salisbury had 
arrived in Normandy, where the king was then residing, and 
there« at the foot of the th];one, they implored justice and 
clemency for themselves, for the clergy, and for the kingdom. 
So much annoyance had the king already suffered from 
the arrogance of Becket, that when he heard of the recent 
outrages, he became violently enraged, and unable to restrain 
his passion, he broke forth into furious exclamations of anger. 
In the bitterness of his rage he made use of one unfortunate 

a 
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expression. ** He was very unfortunate,'* he said, " to have 
maintained so many cowardly and ungrateful men in his 
court, none of whom would revenge the injuries he sustained 
from a turbulent priest." 

These words were overheard by four gentlemen of his 
bedchamber, who, thinking to please the king by gratifying 
his passion, overlooked that regard to his honour which a 
real attachment to his character should have inspired. Thus 
]*ashly judging, they made no distinction between a sudden 
impulse of anger and a settled intention to commit a wicked 
action, and thought they should greatly oblige the king by 
murdering Becket, in the event of their not succeeding in 
making him reverse the sentence he had pronounced against 
the bishops. If he refused to revoke the sentence, they 
intended to seize and carry him out of the kingdom ; but 
should his resistance render this plan impracticable, they 
resolved, and even bound themselves by an oath, to put him 
to death. 

Having come to this general arrangement they passed 
swiftly over to England without the knowledge of the king, 
and rode to a castle belonging to Eanulp de Broc, about six 
miles from Canterbury. There they spent the night in con- 
sultation, and matured their plan. 

On the following day, 29th December, 1170, they marched 
to Canterbury, attended by a number of soldiers under the 
command of Banulp. The knights concealed their arms as 
much as possible, and divided their followers into small 
parties, that their appearance might not excite alarm. Soon 
after the four knights entered the palace unarmed, and sent 
to tell the archbishop that they were come to speak to him 
in the name of their master. They were then ushered into 
Becket's chamber, and found him conversing with some of 
his clergy. The knights sat down before the archbishop 
without returning his salutation, and the silence that suc- 
ceeded was long and ominous. 
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" We bring you orders from the king," said Reginald 
Fitzurse, one of the four ; ** will you hear them in public or 
in private ?" 

'^ That shall be as pleases you best," answered Becket. 

Fitzurse then asked him to dismiss his company. The 
primate bade them leave the room ; but fearing from the 
roughness of Fitzurse's manner that violence was intended, 
he recalled the clergy, and told the knights that whatever 
they had to say might be spoken in their presence. The 
knights then commanded him in the name of the king to 
release the excommunicated and suspended bishops. Becket 
replied that the Pope and not he had passed sentence upon 
them, therefore it was not in his power to remove it. This 
statement, however, was false. The archbishop had received 
power from the Pope to release the bishops of London and 
Salisbury, and this fact he had previously acknowledged in 
public. 

The knights then urged that the sentences referred to had 
been inflicted at his instigation. The answer to this accusa- 
tion shows the bold and unconquerable spirit of the man. 
He said that if the Pope saw flt thus to avenge the injuries 
done to the Church, he confessed it did not displease him. 
A violent dispute now followed, the knights ordering the 
archbishop and all belonging to him to leave the country, 
as he had cast the ministers and domestic servants of the 
king out of the Church at the instigation of his own furious 
passions alone. The primate replied that he was resolved 
not to spare any one who presumed to offend against the 
Church. With this the knights rose to their feet, approached 
Becket, and said — 

** We give you notice that you have spoken at the peril of 
your head." • 

"Are you come to kill me?" asked Becket. "I have 
committed my cause to the Supreme Judge of all, and am, 
therefore, unmoved at your threats. Nor are your swords 
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more ready to strike than my mind is to suffer martyr- 
dom." 

At this point one of the knights, turning to the trembling 
ecclesiastics who stood around, bade them secure the person 
of Becket, and told them that they should be answerable 
in the event of his escape. 

Hearing this the archbishop exclaimed — 

" Why should any of you imagine I intend to fly ? I 
came not hither to fly, but to stand the malice of the impious 
and the rage of assassins.*' 

Already the archbishop seems to have foreseen his doom. 
The knights now left the room, commanding all, on the peril 
of their lives, to await the event in silence. Soon after a 
messenger entered with the intelligence that the knights 
were arming. 

'^ What matters it ?" said the archbishop with an air of 
unconcern ; 'Met them arm." 

His servants and friends now felt the greatest alarm at 
the dangerous position of Becket. The servants shut and 
barred the abbey-gate, and the monks led the archbishop by 
a secret passage through the cloisters into the church, 
where evening service was being performed. 

The knights, now fully armed, returned to the abbey-gate, 
and were about to break it open, when Bobert de Broc 
showed them a convenient window, through which they en- 
tered into the palace ; but not finding the archbishop in any 
room in this building, they followed him into the cathedral. 

As the knights advanced' the monks came forward to lock 
the door, but the archbishop forbade them. 

'* You ought not to make a castle of the church," said 
he. "It will protect us sufficiently without being shut; 
nor did I come hither to resist, but to suffer." 

He then opened the door himself, called in a number of 
monks who stood without, and afterwards \. alked up and 
placed himself beside the high altar. 
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Finding no opposition in their path, the conspirators 
rushed into the choir, and, brandishing their weapons, 
shouted — 

" Where is Thomas a Becket ? Where is that traitor to 
the king and kingdom ? " 

But no voice replied to this fierce summons. Then the 
knights called still more loudly — 

" Where is the archbishop ?" 

" Here am I ! '* answered Becket ; " no traitor, but a 
priest. What would you have with me ? I am ready to suffer 
in the name of Him who redeemed me with His blood. God 
forbid that I should fly from your swords or recede from 
justice." 

The knights once more commanded him to undo the sen- 
tences of excommunication and suspension of the bishops. 

** No satisfaction has yet been made," answered Becket, 
** and I will not absolve them ! " 

" Then," exclaimed the conspirators, ** thou shalt surely 
die according to thy desert." 

**I am willing to die," returned the intrepid priest, "that 
the Church may obtain liberty and peace in my blood ; but 
in the name of God I forbid you to hurt any of my people." 

The knights now rushed upon him, and endeavoured to 
drag him out of the church, intending, as they afterwards 
declared, to take him prisoner to the king, or, failing in that, 
to kill him in a less sacred place. He clung, however, so 
firmly to one of the pillars in the choir that they could not 
force him from it. In the course of the struggle Reginald 
Fitzurse pressed more heavily upon Becket than the others, 
and the archbishop pushed him away with such reproachful 
contempt that, unable any longer to repress his fury, the 
knight lifted up his sword. 

Becket now saw that further resistance would be useless. 
He immediately resumed a dignified composure, and, bowing 
his head and joining his hands together, he recommended 
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his own soul and the cause of the Church to God, and to 
the saints of that cathedral. Inflexible alike in death as in 
life, he received repeated wounds in that devout posture, 
and without uttering a word or exclamation. The assassins 
soon accomplished their fatal purpose, and Becket fell pros- 
trate on his face, retaining to the last moment of his life that 
dauntless and intrepid courage for which he was remarkable 
throughout his whole career. 

The murder of Becket must have struck terror to the 
hearts of all ambitious churchmen throughout Europe. On 
King Henry himself the news fell heavily and mournfully. 
Discovering that four of his lords-in-waiting had suddenly 
disappeared after the intelligence of the archbishop's inso- 
lence had arrived at court, he at once suspected their design, 
and dispatched immediate orders to have the men stopped 
and brought back. But they had found the wind fair, and 
had set sail without delay. It seems from the story that 
Eeginald Fitzurse and his companions persuaded themselves 
that they were about to confer an obligation on their sove- 
reign by the murder of Becket; but when the deed was 
done, and the agitation attendant on its commission had 
subsided, they felt that their act would be viewed with 
horror by a prince so just and generous as Henry. Accord- 
ingly the assassins did not dare to return to Normandy, but 
retired to a castle in Yorkshire, where they stayed many 
months. 

When Henry first heard of the murder he appeared quite 
overwhelmed with sorrow. He foresaw such unhappy 
consequences from this event that he remained for forty 
days secluded in his palace, abstaining from all amusement, 
exercise,^ and business ; and often sighing and repeating the 
words — ^' Alas, alas, that^ this mischief should have hap- 
pened ! " 

In concluding the story of the life of Thomas a Becket, it 
seems necessary to say a few words about the last days of 
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King Henry, his chief friend in youth, but the man against 
whose authority all the efforts of his latter years were 
directed. 

The latter years of Henry II. ajQTord a sad proof that the 
splendour of a crown and the pride of dominion cannot 
bestow happiness. Unfortunate in his maniage, his wife 
avenged a real or fancied wrong upon her husband by insti- 
gating his sons to rise in rebeUion against him. Henry, the 
eldest of the princes, was seized with a fever while at open 
war with his father, and sunk under it. Afterwards, when 
in 1189 King Henry was pursued from place to place by his 
son Bichard, he was basely abandoned by the youngest of 
his sons, John, who deserted to the enemy. This last blov/ 
to his affections was too much even for the firmness of 
Henry Plantagenet. Grief and agitation threw him into a 
fever, of which he died at Chinon, July 6th, 1189, 
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THE SAEACENS. 

I^EXT day, when Mrs. Bennet and her two children were 
-^^ seated in the study, the conversation for a few moments 
reverted to the story of the preceding day, to the pride 
and obstinacy of Archbishop Becket, and to the noble life 
of King Henry II. 

<' What a very cmel and bad man that Richard, the son 
of Henry, must have been!** exclaimed Lucy. " How awful 
to think of a son pursuing a father, and such a great and 
good king, from battle-field to battle-field, until at last he 
drove him into the very grave ! Oh, a most disgraceful son, 
indeed!'* 

** And yet, Lucy,** returned her mother, " so contradic- 
tory is human nature, that this same Richard possessed 
many heroic qualities. A few years after the death of his 
father, all Europe rang with his praises. He was con- 
sidered the chief champion of the Christian world, the 
sharpest scourge of the Infidel. He has become the hero of 
a hundred romances, and even the soberer page of history 
delights to call him by that name which he fairly won and 
boldly bore — that of Richard Coeur de Lion, the Lion- 
Heart." 

** What ! '* cried the children, both at once, ** was this 
Richard who made war upon his own father, the same that 
fought for the recovery of the Holy Land, and broke the 
power of Saladin and the Saracens ? *' 

" He was, my dears ; but do not be so impetuous. You 
will know all in good time. Richard Coeur de Lion was the 
successor of Henry U., and we shall come to his story 
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presently. But before we come to the adventures and the 
wonderful exploits of this king, I shall have to ask you 
what you know of the two names yon have just mentioned. 
Who was Saladin, Harry ? " 

<< The leader of the Saracens, I think, mamma." 

** And who were the Saracens ? " 

Harry remembered something of the wars between the 
Saracens and the Christians being spoken of as a struggle 
between <' the Crescent and the Cross," and the crescent he 
knew to be the favourite emblem borne on the banners of 
the followers of Mohammed. But his impressions on the 
subject were very vague. 

'* Please, mamma, tell us all about the Saracens," said 
he. *' All I know about them is that they were an Eastern 
people, and I think — ^I don't know why — that there is a 
mystery and an attraction in the East that makes all stories 
connected with it interesting." 

"The greatest events that have occurred in the world 
took place in the East, and that circumstance may have to 
do with your impressions respecting it. In the meantime 
it will be well for you to know about the Saracens, for it 
was against them that the hero of our next tale, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, chiefly distinguished himself as a general 
and a hardy knight." 

With these words Mrs. Bennett placed in the hands of her 
children the following account of — 

The Sakacens. 

Towards the close of the sixth century a new power 
arose in the East, which was destined to effect wonder- 
ful changes both in Europe and Asia. The Arabs, prior to 
this date, were a rude nation composed of independent 
tribes, who traced their descent from the patriarch Abra- 
ham, and professed a mixed religion, derived partly from the 
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Jews, and partly from the idolatrons heathen. About the 
year 600, Christianity had penetrated into Arabia, through 
Syria on the one hand, and Abyssinia on the other. Ju- 
daism, the religion of the Jews, held also a place in the 
northern parts of Arabia and in the neighbourhood of 
Medina. Besides these two great religious bodies, the 
Christian and Jewish, a number of other sects held their 
place in the neighbouring nations. The consequence of 
these different religionists living in close contact and daily 
intercommunion — for the Arab ** caravans " formed a per- 
manent connecting link between all the nations of this part 
of Asia — was that a certain religious ferment began to stir 
in the minds of the reflecting. About the same time, too, 
a number of energetic and thoughtful preachers arose, who 
condemned the ancient pagan creed, with its idol-worship, 
its pilgrimages, and festal ceremonies. The ancient faith 
of Greece had long ceased to be a living reality in the 
hearts of men, and the mass of the people clung to it only 
as an inheritance which had borrowed a certain sacredness 
from its immemorial antiquity. But the thoughtful spirits of 
the time were seeking a faith that should gratify the more 
enlightened aspirations of the age. The unity of God, the 
ancient religion of Abraham, was regularly proclaimed by 
many of the forerunners of the coming era of religious 
feeling ; and many of those who, roused by the words of 
these teachers, sougKt for a form of reHgion which should 
embody the traditions of their forefathers combined with 
a purer doctrine of the Divinity, looked for the object of 
their search either to Judaism or to Christianity. 

At this stage in the religious history of the Arab tribes 
and the nations around them, "when the minds of men were 
wavering between old faiths and new, a child was born at 
Mecca (in 570 a.d.) who was destined permanently and pro- 
foundly to influence the history, not only of the Arabs or 
Saracens, but of the world. He was the son of a poor 
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merchant, and was originally named Halabi. He after- 
wards, however, for reasons which will presently appear, 
adopted the name of Mohammed, an Arab name which 
signifies the Praised^ or according to others, the Predicted^ 
Messiah. Of his youth, little that is trustworthy is known, 
and it is not till he arrived at his fortieth year that the 
events of his life began to transfix themselves in the eyes 
of his nation, and become matters of established fact. His 
personal appearance, when he had arrived at manhood, has 
been placed upon reliable record » ''He was of middle 
height, rather lean, but broad-shouldered, and altogether of 
strong build ; slightly curled black hair flowed round his 
strongly-developed head; his eyes, overhung with thick 
eyelashes, were large and coal-black ; his nose, large and 
slightly bent, was well-formed. A long beard added to the 
dignity of his appearance. A black mole between his 
shoulders became afterwards, among the faithful, ' the 
seal of prophecy.' In his walk he moved his whole body 
violently, * as if descending a mountain.' His gait and 
presence were altogether of an extremely imposing nature." 
It was when he was in his fprtieth year that he received 
his first *' revelation," or, in other words, that the convic- 
tion was made clear to him that he had a great religious 
work to perform in the world. It was his custom, after 
reaching manhood, to retire frequently to the solitude of 
the mountains, and to spend much time in religious 
contemplation. During these fits of abstraction, which 
his disordered imagination brought on, he fancied that 
the angel Gabriel frequently appeared to him, and com- 
municated to him the tenets of a new religion which 
should dispense with idolatry on the one hand, and with 
Judaism and Christianity on the other. The great prin- 
ciples of Mohammedanism, or the religion revealed by Mo- 
hammed, are the two following : — ** There is no God but 
God; and Mohammed is God's apostle." The now prophet 
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taught his followers that God was the creator of all things 
in heaven and earth, Who rules and preserves all things, 
without beginning, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, and 
full of mercy. He is said, however, to have no Son. Our 
Saviour is never alluded to as more than a prophet and 
apostle who was superseded by Mohammed, just as the 
Gospel was to be superseded by the Koran, or Bible of 
Mohammedans. The system taught by Mohammed included 
angels, the chief four of which were Gabriel, Michael, Azrael, 
and Israfil ; but it also included good and evil genii, fairies, 
giants, fates, &c. 

Upon the subject of the sincerity of this Eastern seer a 
writer says : ''How far Mohammed was a prophet in the 
common sense of the word has been the subject of endless 
and utterly futile discussions in the Christian world. That 
he was no vulgar impostor is now as generally recognised, 
as that other once popular doctrine, that he was in league 
with the devil, is rejected, by the thinking. From his youth 
he had been troubled with epileptic fits, and what part his 
epilepsy had in his * visions ' we are not able to determine. 
Certain it is that after long and painful solitary brood- 
ings, a something not clearly known to himself at times 
moved him with such fearfully rapturous vehemence, that 
during his revelations he is said to have roared like a camel, 
and to have streamed with perspiration, his eyes turned red, 
and the foam stood before his mouth. The ' voices ' he heard 
were sometimes those of a bell, sometimes of a man. Some- 
times they came in dreams, or they were laid up in his heart." 

Mohammed preached long in Mecca without making any 
impression ; but in Medina, where the religious discussions 
for which this period was remarkable were actively carried 
on, he met with some success, and in 622 he fled thither, 
having been preceded by about one hundred families of his 
faithful flock. The famous flight from Mecca to Medina 
marks the Mohammedan era (Hegirah), and marks also the 
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time when the fortunes of Mohammed underwent a total 
and a wonderful change. Formerly a despised ^'madman or 
impostor/* he now assumed at once the position of highest 
judge, lawgiver, and ruler of Medina, and of two of the 
most powerful Arabian tribes. During the first year of the 
Hegirah he promulgated his famous act, giving permission 
to go to war with the enemies of Islam (as his religion is 
sometimes called) in the name of God. From this time 
forth the sword was the recognised instrument in the hands 
of the Moslem for the diffusion of the new faith. His domi- 
nion and creed extended farther and farther every day. 

At the period of his death the power of Mohammed was 
confined within the limits of the Arabian peninsula ; but the 
propagation of his religion by the sword being a duty im- 
posed upon his followers by the precepts of the Koran, they 
soon carried their arms and their faith beyond the confines 
of Arabia, and were known, from Mecca to the Euphrates, 
by the dreaded name of Sabacens. Scarcely a century had 
elapsed after the death of the prophet before Islam reigned 
supreme over Arabia, Syria, Persia, Egypt, the whole of the 
northern coast of Africa, even as far as Spain ; and notwith- 
standing the subsequent strifes and divisions of this gigantic 
domination, it grew and grew outwardly until the Crescent 
gleamed from the spires of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and 
the war-cry, <* Allah, il Allah ! '' resounded before the gates 
of Vienna. 

But if the Saracenic Empire continued to ^flourish at its 
otit^kirts down to the latter days of the Middle Ages, it had 
long previously begun to decay at the heart. The bloom 
was still on the surface, but rottenness was at the core. The 
third caliph, as the sovereign was named, was murdered in 
an insurrection, and but few of his successors had either a 
tranquil reign or a natural death. The constitution of the 
Saracen race being a confederation of independent tribes, 
had in it the elements of turbulence and discord. The same 
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constitutional evil checked them everywhere, and diminished 
their power, till in the tenth century the Saracen Empire had 
become so weakened by division that the Greek emperors, 
no longer trembling within the walls of Constantinople, had 
again taken the field and recovered the command of Asia 
Minor. If this success was only temporary, it was at least 
gratifying at the time. Christianity was now freed from 
danger, and Mohammedanism had commenced its decline. 

The astonishing success of the early Arabian caliphs was 
productive of important benefits to mankind. The religion 
of Mohammed, though blemished by mischievous errors, was 
infinitely purer than that of the surrounding nations. He 
taught his followers to worship the one true God, and 
strongly enforced the practice of many moral virtues. 
Wherever this faith was proclaimed, the dark superstition of 
idolatry fell before it; it abolished the fire-worship of Persia, 
and the dismal and grotesque creeds of Egypt vanished at 
its approach. The Greek Empire had then sunk into a con- 
dition of utter degradation. Its population was Christian in 
name, but worse than pagan in morals and conduct, while 
the hardy Saracens presented fresh examples of virtues 
which that efifeminate and licentious age had almost forgot- 
ten. The Arab enthusiasts were distinguished by temper- 
ance, frugality, love of justice, and liberality, by reverential 
and ardent piety, and by constancy of purpose which no 
difficulty could subdue, which carried them over every 
obstacle, and made their triumphs appear almost miraculous 
from the astonishing rapidity of their progress. 

And besides these examples of virtues that were almost 
Christian, Europe is indebted to the victorious Saracens for 
many sources of knowledge which they opened up. "When 
the Saracens first emerged from their deserts they were an 
ignorant people, whose only literature was a variety of 
poetry, fuU of passion and wild imagery — whose only science 
was a simple and primitive astronomy. The Arab wan- 
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dering over the vast solitude of his trackless deserts, or 
*' watching his flocks by night," nnder a sky clearer, owing 
to the dr3mess of the atmosphere, than the night skies of 
any other part of the globe, must have been dull indeed if 
he had not learned something of the motions and the relative 
positions of those distant worlds, silently wheeling in their 
appointed evolutions, and filling the heavens with variety, 
beanty, and splendour. 

For the literature proper of Greece the disciples of 
Mohammed had no taste. They threw aside with disdain 
all those books which treated of the Greek mythology as 
being idolatrous, and therefore, according to the creed of 
the Prophet of Mecca, worthy only of the contempt of the 
Faithful. They rejected the Athenian poets, historians, and 
orators ; while they fixed their attention with eager delight 
on the works of the Greek astronomers. These were pure 
from idolatrous fable, and they became the favourite study 
of the Saracens. After a short time the geometrical and 
arithmetical sciences connected with this study were also 
revived among this people. 

The caliph Almanzor was the first who encouraged the 
cultivation of the sciences among the Arabs on a great scale. 
His successor, Haroun al Eashid, the hero of the best 
Arabian tales, accelerated the progress of knowledge by the 
splendid patronage which he extended to men of learning. 
In his reign the works of Euclid were translated into Arabic. 
But it was to Almamon, who ascended the throne of the 
caliphs in 818, that the Saracens were most indebted. He 
collected works of science from Greece, Persia, Egypt, 
Syria, Chaldea, and Armenia. He gathered able men around 
him to translate these works, incited his subjects to study, 
and encouraged them by his own example. Perhaps no 
country ever witnessed such a sudden acquisition of know- 
ledge as was made under his patronage. Almamon reigned 
in the same age as our own Alfred ; but he was more 
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fortunate than oar excellent king in the lasting effect he 
produced on the minds of his people. Under him the 
Saracens were masters of a vast range of the most important 
scientific facts, of which the Saxons of England were 
entirely ignorant. 

The establishment of the Saracen power in Spain created 
new seats of learning in the west of Europe, where the 
sciences were zealously cultivated. Not only astronomy 
and geometry, but arithmetic, medicine, natural history, 
chemistry, music, poetry, and grammar, claimed the atten- 
tion of these Arabian philosophers. 

In Spain, as in Syria, the conquering Mohammedans per- 
mitted the Christians to live with them in social intercourse. 
Both were worshippers of the Supreme Being, and this was 
the link that formed the bond between them. The Spanish 
Christians soon applied themselves to the study of the 
Arabian sciences, and thus an easy channel was established 
for conveying the learning of the Eaft into all the countries 
of Europe. Many men of genius were attracted by the fame 
of the Mohammedans in Spain to visit that country and 
acquire the knowledge there to be obtained. Among these 
was one named Gerbert, who, after spending some time 
among the Saracens in Spain, returned to France, where he 
established schools and communicated all the knowledge he 
had acquired. To him all the nations of the north and 
west of Europe are indebted for the first information they 
received concerning the Arabic figures and arithmetic. The 
King of France flid the Emperor of Germany became his 
pupils, and though he was descended from parents in the 
lower ranks of life, his genius and learning gradually 
advanced him from one ecclesiastical dignity to another till 
at length he ascended the papal throne, and reigned under 
the name of Sylvester II. 

The importance of the introduction of the Arabic figures 
and processes of calculation by arithmetic will be under- 
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stood when it is remembered that without these figares the 
cultivation of arithmetic was most difficult to all but the few. 
With the Roman figures the processes of ** multiplying," 
** dividing," " borrowing," and ** carrying " are painful oper- 
ations. The Bomans would have written the date of this work 
MDcccLXXii., the Saracens 1872. 

The English were not slow to profit by the schools of 
Spain. Several of our countrymen visited the country, and 
acquired the various sciences there taught. Among these 
was Athelard of Bath, who returned to England in the reign 
of Henry J., and who must be looked upon as the father 
of natural science in this country. He translated Euclid 
and a number of astronomical works into Latin, and these 
translations are still preserved in the public libraries at 
Oxford. 

At the close of the tenth century the emperors of Con- 
stantinople still possessed the greater part of the kingdom of 
Naples, part of Sicily, the whole of Turkey in Europe, Asia 
Minor, and some part of Armenia and Syria. It will thus 
be seen that by this time the power of the original Saracenic 
race was on the wane, and the wide dominions they had 
conquered were slipping from their grasp. But a new race 
of people arose to support the standard of Mohammed, and 
establish a more lasting empire on the ruins of that of the 
Arabian caliphs. 

Beyond the north-eastern frontier of the Saracenic 
empire dwelt a powerful, warlike nation of the Tartar race, 
who defended the independence of Turkistan from the Sea of 
Aral to the mountains of Kuen-lun on the north of India, 
In the wars which the Saracens waged against them, many 
of these Turks were taken prisoners and dispersed over the 
empire. In the fruitful valleys of Damascus and Bussora 
the Arabs of the Desert had forgotten their ancient habits of 
temperance and activity. Luxury had the usual effect of 
wasting their strength, both of body and mind, and render- 
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ing them effeminate. The ordinary resnlt followed. They 
beheld in their Turkish prisoners, fresh from the Steppes of 
Asia, a race of men remarkable for their strength and daring. 
One of the caliphs, taking notice of these facts, formed these 
prisoners into bodies of guards, and incorporated them with 
his own forces. This policy, which has been tried at one 
time or another in every country of historic renown, and 
has always been followed by the same consequences, worked 
out its natural result among the Saracens. The Turkish 
guards soon gave the law to their masters, and in about 
one hundred years the power of the caliphs was nearly 
destroyed. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century the great body 
of the Turks, or inhabitants of Turkistan, were massed 
around the shores of the Caspian Sea. Consisting originally 
of independent tribes, often at war with each other, they 
were now to be united into one cohesive and unanimous 
mass by the strongest principle that governs human action 
— that of religion. They accepted Islamism, the religion of 
Mohammed, in a body, and, embracing it with all the energy 
peculiar to their character, and with all the zeal of new 
converts, they renewed its power over the minds of men at 
a time when, but for their support, it would perhaps have 
sunk into oblivion. 

After Mohammed bad united the scattered Arabians under 
one head they issued forth from their deserts and mountain- 
gorges in great multitudes, and being animated by zeal for 
their new religion, and supported by the vigour of their 
new government, they widely extended their conquest, espe- 
cially on the north-east. It was in the seventh century 
that Jerusalem, lying as it did directly in the path of the 
Saracens to the spoils of Damascus and Asia Minor, was 
captured by them. The Christians of the great city of the 
Holy Land had now the mortification of seeing the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the many places that were associated by them 
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with the presence of our Saviour, in the hands of the Infidel. 
[ But ahout this time the Saracens, who in a few years ex- 
tended their empire from the Ganges to the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, were too intent upon conquest to embroil themselves in 
discussion with the Christians of Jerusalem. From the age 
of Gonstantine, it was considered a pious act to make a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Sepulchre, said to have been discovered 
by his mother, Helena, and to visit the various spots associated 
with the wanderings and the ministrations of Christ. With 
this practice the Saracens did not interfere. They had even 
the generosity to allow the Christians to build a church and 
a hospital in Jerusalem, and they permitted the multitudes of 
pilgrims who visited the district to visit the Holy Sepulchre 
after paying a small tribute, and, having performed their 
religious duties, to return in peace. 

But when the Mohammedan Turks had conquered Syria 
and taken Jerusalem, in 1065, they rendered the pilgrimages 
much more difficult and dangerous to the Christians, and 
made their position at Jerusalem intolerable. These Turks, 
although they had embraced the religion of Mohammed, were 
as yet quite ignorant of its tenets, and knew as little of the 
Koran as of the Scriptures. In their brutal ignorance they 
did not know their fellow-religionists, and they are said to 
have wreaked their vengeance on the Mussulmans of Syria 
as well as on the Christians. They subjected the pilgrims to 
many insults, robberies, and extortions ; and the Christians, 
returning from their sufferings and fatigues, filled all Chris- 
tendom with indignation against the Infidels, who profaned 
the Holy City by their presence, and derided the sacred 
mysteries in the very place of their celebration. 

About this time a Frenchman, known in history as Peter 
the Hermit, visited Jerusalem. His resentment and sym- 
pathy were excited by the indignities which he suffered him- 
self, and by those to which he saw other pilgrims subjected. 
He mingled his tears with those of the Patriarch of Jeru- 
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salem, and earnestly inquired if there were no hope of relief 
from the influence of the Greek emperor. 

** We have no hope from Greece," replied the Patriarch, 
'< it can scarcely support itself; it has lost half its territory 
within a few years." 

Peter, who had heen a soldier in his youth, felt the enthu- 
siasm of his early years revive, and exclaimed with energy — 

<<I will rouse the martial nations of Europe in your 
cause ! " 

The Patriarch dismissed him with letters of credit and 
complaint, and the hermit departed for Europe. 

No sooner had he arrived than he presented his letters 
to Pope Urhan 11., and engaged him to support the cause. 
He then traversed Italy, passed the Alps, and, while he 
visited the courts of princes, he did not neglect the cottages 
of the poor. He preached to innumerable crowds in the 
churches, the streets, and the highways. Though his per- 
son was small and his appearance mean, his countenance 
was animated and his language vehement. He had seen 
what he described, and he spoke as he felt ; his own emo- 
tion sent a thrill of sympathy through those whom he 
addressed. When he painted the sufferings of the natives 
and pilgrims of Palestine every heart was melted to com- 
passion; when he challenged the warriors of the age to 
defend their brethren and rescue the city of their Saviour, 
every breast glowed with ardour and high resolve. The 
most eloquent of Athenian orators might hAve envied his 
success. The nations of Europe became animated with 
enthusiasm like his own, and impatiently awaited the councils 
and decrees of the Pope. 

At length Urban summoned a council to meet at Placentia, 
and as no building could contain the vast multitude that re- 
sponded to the summons, they assembled in a plain near the 
city. The ambassadors of the Greek emperor flattered the 
pride of the assembled princes, and appealing at once to the 
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principles of policy and the sentiments of religion, exhorted 
them to repel these Saracen invaders on the skirts of Asia 
rather than wait their approach into the heart of Europe. 
At the description which was given of the misery and danger 
of the Christians of the East the assembly burst into tears. 
The most eager declared their readiness to march at once, 
and the Greek ambassadors were dismissed with the assur- 
ance of speedy and powerful assistance. 

From the Council of Placentia the spirit of this great 
design spread abroad among the nations. The clergy, on 
returning to their homes, preached in every bishopric the 
merit and glory of delivering the Holy Land from the Infidels ; 
and when the Pope assembled another council at Clermont, 
and addressed the multitude from a lofty scaffold erected in 
the market-place^ he was interrupted by the shouts of thou- 
sands, who, as if moved at the same moment and with the 
same inspiration, exclaimed aloud, ** God wills it — God wills 
it!" 

"It/is indeed the will of God,'* replied the Pope; "and 
let these memorable words — God wills it — be for ever adopted 
as your war-cry, to animate the devotion and courage of the 
champions of Christ. His Cross is the symbol of your 
salvation ! Wear it ! A red, a bloody Cross, as an external 
mark on your breast or shoulders, as a pledge of your 
sacred and irrevocable engagement." 

The proposals were joyfully accepted, and vast numbers 
both of the clergy and laity hastened to impress the sign of 
the Cross on their garments ; and, after confessing their sins 
and receiving absolution, the champions were dismissed with 
an admonition to invite their countrymen and friends to 
join them. Their departure for the Holy Land was fixed 
for the 15th August in the following year. 

Such was the origin of the first crusade. In this expedi- 
tion, which took place in the reign of William Rufus of 
England, son of William the Conqueror, none of the sove- 
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reigns of Europe took part. The actual fighting force of 
this crusade amounted to 600,000 men, exclusive of women 
and priests, and led by a number of the first chivalry of 
Europe. Besides this force, several hordes of nondescript 
adventurers swept over Europe, bound for Palestine ; but 
for the most part they were either cut off on the journey by 
the nations whose territory they traversed, and whom they 
insulted and robbed on every available occasion, or they 
succumbed to the famine and disease which their miserable 
arrangements with respect to provisions entailed upon them. 
Only 40,000 of the 600,000 crusaders reached Jerusalem ; 
and these, laying siege to the city, delivered it from the 
Infidels, July 15, 1099, and erected it into a kingdom, with 
Godfrey of Bouillon on the throne. 

The second crusade began in 1147, when two enormous 
armies, under command respectively of Louis VII., King of 
France, and Conrad III., Emperor of Germany, and con- 
sisting of 1,200,000 fighting men, set out for Palestine. 
The expedition proved a gigantic failure, and Jerusalem was 
lost in 1187. 

The iliird crusade was commenced in 1188, the forces 
being under the command of Frederick Barbarossa, Emperor 
of Germany ; Philippe -Auguste, King of France ; and Richard 
Coeur de Lion, King of England. The result of this expedi- 
tion was that the Crusaders concluded a treaty with the 
Saracens, securing liberty to pilgrims to visit Jerusalem 
without being subjected to the hardship of paying taxes or 
tribute. 

The fourth crusade, undertaken by the Emperor Henry 
VI. in 1195, was interrupted in its success by his death in 

1197. 

The fifth crusade, decided upon in 1198, never reached 
Palestine at all, but resolved itself into an attack upon and 
subjugation of Constantinople in 1202. 

The sixth crusade, under the leadership of Frederick 11., 
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Emperor of Germany, began in 1228, and terminated in a 
treaty by which Palestine was ceded to Frederick, who, 
after being crowned King of Jerusalem, returned to Europe, 
leaving his new possessions in a state of tranquillity. 

The seventh crusade was undertaken, in 1249, in conse- 
quence of a new race of Turks having burst into Syria, and 
again laid the Holy Land under subjection. The Crusaders 
were utterly defeated, their leader, Louis IX. of France, taken 
prisoner, and only released after the payment of a largo 
ransom. 

The eighth and last crusade, led by Prince Edward of 
England, afterwards King Edward I., accomplished nothing; 
and its leader, the last of the Crusaders, returned to England. 
The Christians still continued to hold Acre, Antioch, and 
Tripoli, these strongholds being defended by the Templars 
and other military knights. In 1291, however, Acre capitu- 
lated, and the other Christian towns were not slow to follow 
its example. The knights left the country in search of 
employment elsewhere, and Palestine was left in the undis- 
turbed possession of the Saracens. 
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BICHAED CCETJE DE LION". 

rpHE character of Kichard Coeur de Lion, the son and suc- 
-*- cessor of King Henry, is full of contradictions. He was 
generous yet cruel, wise yet strangely imprudent. On some 
occasions he seems to have acted under the impulse of some 
delusion, which, like a nightmare, compelled him to follow a 
line of action, which the general character of his conduct 
proves to have been a line which he would not have followed, 
had his own free will and inclination not been influenced 
from without. In his youth he headed a rebellion against his 
father, and he seems to have pursued King Henry remorse- 
lessly from field to field. This condition of wrong feeling, 
this delusion, under which he acted so unnaturally, may 
have been the result of the instigations of his mother. Queen 
Eleanor, who spared no pains, as we have seen, to exasperate 
her sons against their father. The delusion lasted to the 
end of this most painful of civil wars ; but with the death 
of King Henry it vanished, and Eichard*s mind was once more 
clear and unclouded, and his sympathies tuned to harmony 
with nature. 

While the body of Henry Plantagenet lay in state in the 
abbey- church of Fontevrault, it was visited by his son 
Eichard. No reproaches however severe, no eloquence 
however powerful, could have made so touching an appeal 
to his best affections, as the awful stillness of the pale, un- 
conscious form that lay stretched before him. Pride and 
ambition were silenced, and the rebellious son wept bitterly. 

With all his faults Eichard was generous and sincere. 
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His policy on his accession corresponded with those feelings 
of remorse and affection which the sight of his deceased 
father had awakened. The companions who had assisted 
him in his rebellious undertakings, instead of receiving those 
marks of honour and confidence which they anticipated, 
found that they had fallen into deep disgrace as soon as 
Bichard mounted the throne ; while those ministers who 
had been faithful to Henry and had vigorously opposed the 
projects of his sons, were received with the highest con- 
sideration and affection, and desired to continue in those 
offices which they had hitherto so honourably filled. In 
some princes this conduct might have been regarded as the 
effect of prudence ; but Richard was much oftener guided 
by passion than by policy, and probably the remorse occa- 
sioned by his undutiful conduct prompted this tribute of 
respect to those whom his father had esteemed and trusted. 

But emotions of sorrow and regret could not be of long 
duration in a mind like Eichard's. He soon threw off the vain 
regrets that had at first so heavily oppressed him, and wel- 
comed back the sentiments that were more natural to his 
character. It was his personal courage and intrepidity that 
had procured for him the title of Cohut deLion, Inferior to 
no man in strength and agility ; rapacious, yet frequently 
liberal to profusion ; stern, inflexible, and sometimes cruel, 
yet often gay, familiar, and full of humour ; unshaken by 
adversity ; delighting in battle and always victorious, he 
seemed formed to be the hero of some chivalrous romance, 
and was better qualified to dazzle the judgment of men by 
the splendour of his enterprises, than to promote the happi- 
ness of his people by a far-seeing and well-regulated policy. 

The military genius of Richard was first displayed in 
Poitou, a French province, which his father had given him 
when he was only sixteen years of age, and the inhabitants 
of which, still uncivilised, maintained their independence 
amid districts so mountainous as to be deemed inaccessible. 
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To reduce hia province to complete subjection, became the 
earliest passion of this youthful warrior ; and he achieved 
his object, for every difficulty gave way before his nneeaaing 
activity, his anwearied perseverance and romantic valour. 
The mountain fortifications, perched on aerial cUffa and look- 
ing like the battlements of the slues, the secret caverns, 
within whose hidden entrances the mountaineers had always 
found safe shelter hitherto, never baffled the ingenuity and 
the courage of Bichard. It must, however, be added, that the 
triumph of the conqueror was tarnished by his severity to 
the vanquished — a severity which, although one of the cha- 
racteristics of the age in which he lived, was openly admitted 
by his friends, and vehemently censured by his enemies, 

The mature age of Richard amply falfiUed the promise of 
the military achievements of bis youth. He was in his 
thirty-second year when he ascended the throne, and — as 
military talents make a great impression upon the multi- 
tude — he was much beloved by the people. In person he 
was tall, handsome, and of kingly bearing ; and living in an 
Kge when strength and activity were highly esteemed, ha 
eagerly practised those exercises which were best calculated 
to confirm and increase his physical powers. It was natural 
for such a king to delight in war, as a scene of exertion 
in which his courage, strength, and skill might be crowned 
with glory. His parents and brothers had much loved the 
poetry of Provence, and Eichard, listening to the songs of 
war and love sung by the troubadours of that region, became 
also a poet himself. The new world of pleasure and en- 
thusiasm thus opened up to him intensified his love for 

ntic adventures. The circumstances of Europe soon 

1 these feelings into action. 

te kingdom of Jomsdem, established under Godfrey de 

Hon in 1000, comprised at first little more than the 
City itself, but was gradually extended by conquest 
it included the whole of Palestine. Nearly one hun- 
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dred years after the foundation of this kingdom, a young 
Kurdish chief, who was named Salah-ed-Deen, but whose 
name is usually written in its contracted form of Saladin, 
contemplated this kingdom with any but friendly feelings. 
He had raised himself by his military genius to the position 
of Sultan of Egypt, and he aspired to the presidency of the 
Mohanunedan world. A Christian dominion in Palestine 
was a barrier in his career which he resolved should be 
removed. He accordingly invaded the country, and victory 
followed his scimitar wherever he rode. He took town 
after town, and finally, in 1187, he reduced Jerusalem itself 
to capitulation, after a siege of only fourteen days. The 
news of this event filled Europe with grief and consterna- 
tion. The distress of the Christians of the East was indeed 
extreme. Except a few towns on the sea-coast, nothing of 
importance now remained to them of those conquests which 
had cost so much blood and treasure a hundred years 
before. 

In order to free the Holy City from the Saracens, 
Clement III., who then filled the papal chair, commanded 
the rescue of the Sepulchre to be preached in every Christian 
country. The result was the organization of the Third 
Crusade. 

It was while Europe was still agitated by the intelligence 
from the East that Richard succeeded to the dominions of his 
father ; and his was just the enthusiastic temperament that 
made him ardently desirous of engaging in the proposed cru- 
sade. His passion for the life of the camp and the battle- 
field was enough in itself to have allured him to the East ; 
but to meet and to cope with Saladin — ihe invincible Saladin, 
everywhere honoured, everywhere admired, a foe worthy of 
the utmost efforts of his chivalrous enthusiasm — was a temp- 
tation and a fascination which he could not resist. 

Bichard could not engage in the crusade without a large 
army and ample treasures. But these must be obtained. 
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His military enthusiasm hurried him forward towards the 
accomplishment of his purpose, and his unsubdued passions 
rendered him unscrupulous as to the means by which this 
was to be effected. In order to raise the funds he required, 
he condescended to practise questionable, even disgraceful, 
expedients. Not only the honours and possessions which, 
as a king, he had a right to bestow in rewarding merit, but 
offices of the greatest trust and power — even the office of 
Chief Justiciary itself — were disposed of by public sale. 
Elated with the hope of acquiring fame, the king was 
regardless of every consideration respecting the means by 
which he was to be enabled to increase his renown. When 
his less sanguine ministers represented to him the danger of his 
proceedings, he replied that he would sell London itself, if he 
could find a purchaser. Although in this wild remark some 
touch of the humour which Richard was well known to pos- 
sess may be observed, yet it is undoubted that at this time 
he would have dared to tarnish the dignity of the crown and 
to endanger the rights of the people in order to accomplish 
his pet scheme. The '* delusion " of his youth seems to 
have returned upon him, or surely he would never have 
sold the important fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick 
to the Scots for ten thousand marks, together with that 
feudal claim by which the King of Scotland was obliged at 
this time to acknowledge himself a vassal of the English 
crown. 

The king's rapacious desire of money was the cause of 
innumerable acts of oppression, by which all classes of the 
people suffered. Money was extorted on every pretence that 
could be devised, and, when pretences were wholly wanting, 
he obliged the rich to lend him sums, which he knew would 
never be repaid. By these oppressive and unjust means 
Richard contrived to amass a greater amount of treasure 
than had ever been possessed at one time by any English 
monarch. 
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The important matter of snfficient supplies having been 
provided for, the king set sail from Dover in 1189, and 
landed the same evening near Gravelines, whence he directed 
his march into Normandy. The thirst for military renown 
appears to have been his only motive for engaging in the 
crusade. He complied with the usual custom of all pious 
pilgrims, assumed the Cross, and received his staff and scrip 
from the Archbishop of Tours. He then repaired to the 
plain of Yezelay, on the borders of Burgundy, which was 
the appointed rendezvous. There he was joined by the King 
of France, who had also taken up the Cross. The two 
monarchs here registered vows of cordial friendship, pledg- 
ing their faith not to invade each other's dominions during 
the crusade. All their barons and prelates exchanged simi- 
lar oaths, subjecting themselves to the penalty of excommu- 
nication should they violate this public and solemn engage- 
ment. They then separated. Philip took the road to 
Genoa, Bichard that to Marseilles, each expecting his fleet 
to be waiting at the appointed port. But the season of the 
year — mid- winter — ^was unfavourable ; the English fleet had 
encountered a terrible storm, and the impatient Richard, not 
choosing to await its arrival, hired vessels to convey himself 
and his household to the shores of Italy, whither the fleet 
was to follow him. 

During the winter, Richard and Philip found themselves 
together at Messina, there to remain until the return of 
spring should enable them to proceed on their voyage. 
The crusade had begun with a misfortune — the non-appear- 
ance of the fleets at the appointed time — and by misfortunes 
its progress was fated to be marked. There ore certain 
** friends'* who agree best when they are apart. Having 
sworn everlasting friendship at Vezelay in December, the 
two kings were very near swearing everlasting hatred in 
Messina in the following month. Both wore the Cross, 
and both had armies to defend the Gospel of peace ; but 
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both were also haughty, ambitious, intrepid, and inflexible, 
irritated by the very appearance of a slight, and incapable 
of that mutual condescension which is necessary to preserve 
and to restore friendship. The King of Sicily, at whose 
court the royal crusaders stayed, dreaded the power of both, 
and being afraid of trusting either, widened the difference 
between them. 

At length the absolute necessity of suspending their 
quarrels, if they wished for success in the great enterprise 
they had undertaken, induced them to settle their differences 
by treaty. This being accomplished, the French king set 
sail for the Holy Land. 

Next day Queen Eleanor, vdfe of the dead Henry Plan- 
iagenet, and mother of the young king, landed at Messina, 
bringing with her the Princess Berengaria, to whom Kichard 
was betrothed. The princess was placed in the care of 
Eichard's sister. Queen Joan. 

In the spring of 1190 the King of England, with his 
sister and the Princess Berengaria, left Messina with a fleet 
of a hundred and fifty large vessels and fifty-three well- 
armed galleys. The expedition had not proceeded far on its 
way when a storm struck the vessels and scattered them, 
driving the king, with a part of the fleet, first to Crete, and 
afterwards to Rhodes, and carrying Queen Joan and the 
young Spanish princess in safety to Cyprus. But it hap- 
pened that a number of the vessels belonging to the part of 
the fleet that reached this island were wrecked on its coasts. 
The stranded ships were seized by the King of Cyprus, who 
followed up this insolence by inhospitably forbidding the 
princesses to land. Bichard soon arrived, and finding his 
sister and affianced bride still excluded from the harbour, 
and exposed to all the violence of the sea, he resolved to 
avenge the indignities to which they had been subjected. 
But first he sent messengers to remonstrate with the King of 
Cyprus, and to request that the property and the persons 
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whom he nnjnstly retained as prisoners should he restored 
to the English fleet. In this proceeding Richard showed a 
moderation most creditable to him, but which too seldom 
marked his temper when a foe was to be met or an insult 
punished. His just demands being refused, he called upon 
his knights, attacked the unwarlike Cypriots, and took the 
island. Here he married the Princess Berengaria, and 
crowned her Queen of England. 

The English fleet then sailed for the coast of Palestine, 
where the afiairs of the Christians had reached a miserable 
crisis. The victorious Saladin had deprived them of all 
their possessions, except the cities of Tyre, Tripoli, and 
Antioch. But though dispossessed, hemmed in, and 
harassed by the Saracens, they resolved to besiege Acre, 
a city of Palestine near the base of Mount Carmel. 
Saladin flew to the relief of his beleaguered subjects, 
and left untried no effort of skill or courage to save 
them. They were on the point of yielding from want of 
food ; he found means to introduce fresh supplies. He bore 
down upon the Christian lines with immense armies, besieged 
the besiegers, swept down upon them with his splendid 
cavalry, that appeared, struck a disastrous blow, and 
vanished like a storm-cloud. All the powers of attack and 
defence were called into action on the respective sides, and 
the siege had already lasted two years, when the royal fleet 
of France, and, soon after, that of England, cast anchor in the 
bay of Acre. 

If the Christians were re-animated by the news of the 
arrival of Philip, they were filled with hope and confidence 
when they heard that Eichard was at hand. 

The scene which Acre presented to the eyes of the Eng- 
lish king was one of great military grandeur. Around the 
city spread the camps of the besiegers, forming a Christian 
host collected from every country in Europe, each nation 
distinguished by its special standard. The walls of Acre 
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were manned by the brave Saracens, who were busily 
engaged in managing their warlike engines. In the distance 
swarmed the troops of Saladin, covering plain and hill, 
and ready on the first opportunity to dash down upon the 
besiegers. 

As King Eichard approached the camp, he was met by the 
King of France and all the nobles of the Christian army, 
while the soldiers, who anticipated victory from the acknow- 
ledged skill and courage of the English king, welcomed him 
with general acclamations. 

The siege was now carried on with renewed vigour ; but 
Bichard was confined to his bed by a fever, and for a time 
was unable to lend his counsel to the leaders. At length, 
weary of confinement, he caused a strong tower to be con- 
structed and pushed forward to the trenches. Thither he 
was carried in a silken bed, and from this elevation he 
pointed his own ballista, or dart-thrower, spreading havoc 
among the ranks of the Saracens by the darts and arrows 
which he sent among them. 

At length the city was compelled to surrender, and Saladin, 
who consented to the capitulation, retired indignantly to 
brood over schemes of reii'enge. The losses at this memor- 
able siege comprised the lives of six archbishops, twelve 
bishops, forty earls, five hundred barons, and three hundred 
thousand men of the ranks. 

After the siege, the King of France began to make known 
his intention of returning to Europe, pretending that he was 
endangering his life and his constitution by remaining under 
the climate of Palestine. It would have been more correct, 
however, to have assigned the perpetually recurring differ- 
ences ; which, in spite of the treaty of Messina, still con- 
tinued to arise between the French and English kings. They 
were the only monarchs of their respective countries that 
had ever fought under the same banner, and the feeling of 
antagonism against each other, which had been traditional in 
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the families of both for many generations, seems to have 
become a second nature in these rival leaders. 

Their mutual jealousies injured the cause they had engaged 
to support, and divided into factions those Christian bands that 
should have been closely united against a common enemy. 

Philip's intention of returning to France occasioned 
general surprise and concern, and great pains were taken 
to persuade him to relinquish his design, but in vain. Be- 
fore his departure he renewed his engagements with Eichard, 
promising not to invade any of his dominions while he was 
absent, or within forty days after his return. He then set 
sail for his own country, leaving five hundred knights and 
ten thousand foot soldiers, under the command of the Duke 
of Burgundy. These troops were ostensibly placed at 
Bichard's disposal; but the duke and the other French 
generals received secret instructions from their sovereign to 
thwart the King of England in all his designs. 

The departure of the King of France revived the hopes of 
Saladin, who refused to fulfil the conditions under which 
Acre had been surrendered. This treachery was terribly 
avenged ; for Richard, enraged at the breach of faith, carried 
out to the letter the penalty of the treaty. He ordered two 
thousand seven hundred Saracens, who had been left with 
him as hostages, to be brought out and massacred, within 
sight of Saladin and his host. 

Having repaired the walls of Acre, Richard led the Cru- 
saders southward along the coast. His talents in conduct- 
ing this march, which extended from Acre to Ascalon, a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles, obtained applause even from his 
enemies. Saladin followed Richard with an immense array, 
and continually harassed the English troops, but gained no 
further advantage than an opportunity now and then of 
cutting off a few stragglers. 

The following description of the conduct of this march 
is from the pen of Bohadinus, a Saracenic writer, who had 

I 
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the advantage of being an eye-witness of the scenes he 
describes : — 

^* The sixth day the Sultan arose at dawn, as usnal, 
and heard from his brother that the enemy was in motion. 
They had slept that night in the neighbourhood of Cassarea, 
and were now dressing and taking their food. A second 
message announced that they had begun their march. Our 
brazen drum was sounded: all were alert. The Sultan 
came out and I accompanied him to their army. He sur- 
rounded them with chosen troops and gave the signal for 
attack. The archers were drawn out and a heavy shower 
of arrows descended on both sides. The enemy advanced 
hedged round with the Sultan's infantry like a wall. The 
Christians were covered with thick strong pieces of cloth, 
fastened together with rings, so as to resemble coats of mail. 
Hence, though they were overwhelmed with our arrows, 
their progress was not impeded. I saw with my own eyes 
several who had, not one or two, but as many as ten darts 
sticking in their backs, and yet marched on with calm and 
cheerful step, without any trepidation. On their part they 
darted a heavier kind of weapon, which wounded both our 
men and horses. The Christians had, besides, a division of 
infantry in reserve, to relieve those who should be weary. 
This division marched closer to the sea, and therefore could 
not be molested. When the fighters were exhausted with 
fatigue or wounds, this body engaged us till the others were 
refreshed. Their cavalry in the meantime kept in the 
middle, and never moved beyond the infantry except when 
they rushed out to charge. In vain we tempted them to 
spread into the array of battle. They steadily restrained 
themselves and kept their close order, slowly cutting their way 
and protecting their baggage with wonderful perseverance.'' 

In this manner the two armies proceeded along the shore 
of the Mediterranean, till they approached Jaffa. The Saracens 
had by this time received some addition to their strength. 
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and Saladin made his preparations to end the campaign by 
one decisive battle. The assault of the Turks was terrible, 
and the Bedouin Arabs, distinguished by their round shields 
and dark countenances, advanced to the attack with equal 
fury. The Turks or Saracens rushed on in separate divi- 
sions, amid the tremendous noise of drums, trumpets, homSy 
and cymbals, which was intended to incite their courage ; 
while by their own more frightful howlings, they endea- 
voured to intimidate the Christian army. Richard received 
the shock with his infantry in close array. The Turks 
covered the plain like the clouds of a gathering storm, while 
their darts and arrows, darkening the air in their flight, 
made a great slaughter of the English. Many of the Knights 
Hospitallers were among the killed, and their companions 
implored the king to let them sally out and charge. But 
Richard perceiving that such a movement would be prema- 
ture, commanded them to be firm and patient. The Turks, 
emboldened by this passive conduct, and having emptied 
their quivers, rushed on to closer quarters with club and 
sword. Again the Christians murmured at being obliged to 
keep their ranks, but Richard calmly waited till the confi- 
dence and impetuosity of the Turks had put them into dis- 
order. At last the appointed signal was heard. Six trumpets 
sounded ; two in front, two in the middle, and two in the 
rear of his army. The infantry immediately opened their 
ranks, and squadrons of knights, darting out like lightning, 
rushed upon the confused and dismayed Turks with irre- 
sistible force. A withering panic spread through the army 
of Saladin, and his forces were everywhere overthrown. In 
vain the brazen drum was sounded without intermission — it 
could no longer rally or encourage the afirighted multitude. 
In vain Saladin, braving every danger, flew from one part of 
the field to another, entreating, upbraiding, or commanding. 
Richard, still more active, still more terrible, now displayed his 
unequalled valour as a soldier, and mowed down the bravest 
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Tnrkish warriors, wherever he tnmed his steed. His knights 
endeavoured to imitate his example, though they could not 
equal his prowess, and the sultan was at length obliged to 
seek safety in flight. His emirs ascribed his defeat chiefly 
to a dreadful knight whom no one could resist, and who was 
called by his own people King Eic. 

Bichard marched triumphantly to Jaffa, and thence to 
Ascalon. By his great victory he had obtained command of 
the sea-coast, and after strengthening it by building or 
restoring a number of fortresses near it, he advanced to- 
wards Jerusalem. But he now found in the elements an 
enemy more formidable than Saladin. Violent rains swamped 
his camps, his tents were torn from their stakes by tempests 
and hailstorms. His horses perished from cold and wet, his 
provisions were spoiled, both armour and weapons were 
covered with rust, and disease, followed by famine, broke 
out among the troops ; at the same time the greater number 
of the remaining French now left him, and his strength 
being, from these various causes, much reduced, he resolved 
to abandon for the time his intended attack on Jerusalem, 
and to remain awhile at Ascalon. 

In the meantime the war was still carried on, and the skill 
and courage of Bichard were continually obtaining some 
advantage over the Turks. 

The Turkish sultan had fixed his residence in Jerusalem. 
But here his best efforts were ineffectual either to raise the 
courage of the inhabitants, who were panic-struck by the 
apprehension of a siege, or inspire them with unanimity. 
Saladin proposed to share the dangers of the expected siege ; 
but his Mamelukes, who remembered the fate of their com- 
panions at Acre, entreated him to reserve himself and them 
for future combats. From this state of alarm and irreso- 
lution they were most unexpectedly relieved by the retreat 
of Bichard to Acre. Saladin now assumed the offensive and 
attacked Jaffa. Bichard hearing the news at Acre, hastily 
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embarked with a few followers in the first ships that could 
be found, and sailed for the besieged port. The voyage 
over, the English king leaped foremost upon the beach, and, 
followed by his little band, he put to flight a host of sixty 
thousand Saracens. 

Saladin had not failed to remark that Richard was sup- 
ported by only a small force, and he returned, resolved 
upon surprising his enemy during the night. He almost 
succeeded ; but Richard having been awakened only in time 
to ensure escape, seized his arms, called his troops together, 
and prepared to sustain the most terrible onslaught which he 
ever endured. During the combat an incident occurred 
which attests the powerful influence which chivalrous feeling 
exercised among the Saracens. Saphadin, the brother of 
Saladin, had anxiously desired that so renowned a knight as 
Richard should confer the honour of knighthood upon his 
son, and the favour was granted. During the night-attack 
the Turkish prince met Richard — who was dismounted — and 
presented him with two splendid horses. The generous gift 
was gratefully received, and immediately used by the king to 
rally his scattered troops. He grasped his lance and rode 
furiously along the front of the Saracen army, from the right 
wing to the left, but no adversary dared to accept the challenge 
he thus offered. The adventure appeared so like the wild 
exploits of romance, that the historian in relating it feels him- 
self constrained to exclaim, — "Am I recording the deeds of 
the fabulous heroes of ancient story or writing the history of 
an Orlando or an Amadis ?" 

The splendid valour, the terrific strength, and dauntless 
daring of Richard secured the victory to the Crusaders, 
in spite of the overwhelming numbers of their opponents ; 
but the fatigue of the fight brought on a slow fever, which 
compelled the English king to seek repose. He proposed a 
truce for three years and three months, and Saladin, whos^e 
health had also been impaired by the exertions of the war, 
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willingly agreed to it, expressing at the same time the highest 
esteem lor the character of Bichard, and stating that he 
would rather see the Holy Land under his dominion than 
under that of any other Christian sovereign. Courteous inter- 
course between the two camps now succeeded to warlike 
animosity. Eichard was fond of fruit, and during his illness 
he often sent to Saladin for pears and peaches and for snow, 
and with these the Sultan always liberally supplied him. At 
length the truce was concluded, and Richard's health permit- 
ting his departure, he sailed tor Europe, leaving a reputation 
among the Mohammedans which survived long after both he 
and his noble enemy were in their graves. Many strange 
adventures awaited the King of England ; but a few short 
months brought the life and the glory of Saladin to a close. 
Eichard was by this time fully informed of the treachery of 
Philip, King of France, who had openly disowned the treaty 
of peace and friendship so often ratified between him and 
the King of England, and the latter, hearing that it was 
Philip's intention to seize him should he enter the French 
dominions, resolved to return to his native .country through 
Germany and to travel in disguise. After many adventures 
on this journey, the royal wanderer was at length recognised 
and obliged to surrender to the Duke of Austria, who sold 
him to the Emperor of Germany for sixty thousand pounds 
of silver. The Emperor, determined to obtain the highest 
possible ransom for his distinguished prisoner, lodged him 
safely in the strong castle of Diirr en stein, in the Tyrol, from 
which it appeared impossible for him to escape. 

There is an old and beautiful legend respecting this part 
of the history of the great Crusader. He had had, in more 
fortunate days, a page or attendant named Blondel, whose 
musical gifts had often lent a charm to the king's camp life 
in Palestine. A minstrel himself and a poet, Eichard de- 
lighted in accomplishments that resembled his own. Blondel 
was rather the king's companion than his servant. His 
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witty jests promoted the mirth and langhter of the royal 
tent, and he paid the king the most delicate compliment 
when he sang with fervour and enthusiasm the lines which 
Bichard amused himself by occasionally composing. 

What was Bichard's astonishment, then, when, seated one 
day alone in his silent and solitary prison, he heard beneath 
his window the familiar voice of Blondel, chaunting one of 
the old songs of the brave crusading days I Richard at once 
gave answer to his faithful page by singing the second verse 
of the song, and Blondel then knew that after all his searches 
he had found his royal master at last. 

This story, which is conceived in the chivalric spirit which 
pervaded the higher classes of society in those days, rests only 
on the authority of an old French romance, and must be taken 
as true only in one sense — that of faithfully representing the 
loyalty and the tastes and accomplishments of the time. 

The King of France and John, the unprincipled brother of 
Bichard, rejoiced when they heard of the latter's imprison- 
ment, and resolved to divide his dominions between them ; 
but other European princes were indignant that a Crusader 
returning from the Holy Land should receive such treatment 
from a Christian prince. 

The Emperor of Germany seems to have been sensible 
of the disgrace he had incurred, and sought to justify himself 
by presenting Bichard before a diet (or great council of all 
the princes and prelates of the German Empire), and accusing 
him of various charges. The chief of these were — ^protecting 
Tancred, the usurper of the crown of Sicily ; making war on 
the King of Cyprus ; driving the liing of France out of the 
Holy Land by underhand means, and concluding a truce 
with Saladin on too easy terms. These were heavy charges ; 
but the royal prisoner being permitted to speak for himself, 
answered all the accusations in a manner so clear and full, 
and at the same time so elegant and affecting, that he not 
only drew tears from many that heard him, but convinced the 
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whole assembly of his innocence. He was accordingly soon 
afterwards set free on the payment of a heavy ransom by 
the English, and returned to his conntry and his throne. 

This incident may be said to close the career of Richard 
Coeur de Lion so far as its general interest is concerned. 
In his latter years wars and qnarrels with his brother John 
and the King of France prevented his enjoyment of that 
tranquillity that so fitly terminates a lifetime of struggle 
and turmoil. He had only been actually ten years on the 
throne of England, when, while engaged besieging an incon- 
siderable castle belonging to one of his barons, he was wounded 
in the shoulder by an arrow from a cross-bow. The castle was 
taken, and Gourdon, the cross-bowman, having been found, 
Bichard asked him why he had shot him. 

"With your hand you killed my father and my two 
brothers," answered the soldier. ''I am willing to suffer 
the greatest torment you can inflict, if only you die, who 
have caused so many evils to mankind." 

The boldness of the archer surprised Bichard into a 
recollection of his own violent life, and led him to view his 
fate as a just retribution. He died a few days afterwards, 
having, with the generosity that was so natural to him, 
pardoned the man, and ordered him to be set at liberty, with 
the royal gift of a sum of money. But the poor soldier did 
not profit by his sovereign's pardon, for one of the king's 
officers put him to a cruel death. 

The memory of their lion-hearted prince was long dear 
and glorious to the English, and in Palestine he left behind 
him an impression that lasted through several generations. 
He was celebrated in the proverbial sayings of the grandsons 
of the Saracens against whom he fought. His dreaded 
name was used by the Syrian mothers to frighten their cry- 
ing children into silence ; and if a horse suddenly started 
from its path, his rider would say, "Dost thou think King 
Bichard is in that bush ?" 
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ZING JOHN. 

I/ING JOHN, the brother of Richard Coenr do Lion and his 
-^ successor to the crown, left behind him, at his death, the 
reputation of being '* the worst subject and the worst son, 
the worst brother and the worst friend, the worst king and 
the worst Christian, that had ever sat upon the throne of 
England/' To a character so eminently bad as this a cer- 
tain interest attaches, which ordinary characters, in which 
the good and evil of human nature are so mixed as to result 
in commonplace, cannot command. King John has the evil 
notoriety of having done more to injure his country than 
any English sovereign either before or since his time ; and 
yet from his reign dates the advent of popular liberty, 
and the construction of an important portion of the British 
Constitution. 

At the commencement of his reign John roused the indig- 
nation of the country by having made away with young 
Prince Arthur, his own nephew and the direct heir to the 
throne. That he actually caused the prince to be murdered 
has never been proved ; indeed, the ultimate fate of Arthur 
remains unknown to the historian ; but the opinion gene- 
rally prevailing in England in this reign was, that John was 
either himself the murderer of his nephew, or that the crime 
was committed by his orders. Whatever might be the truth, 
Philip, King of France, taking advantage of the universal 
indignation against John, summoned him, as a feudal vassal 
of the French crown, to appear at Paris, and defend him- 
self against the charge. Whether John was prevented from 
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Obeying this summons by Ms sense of guilt or by his pride, 
we have now no means of knowing ; it is however certain 
that he did not appear, and therefore Normandy was, accord- 
ing to custom under such circumstances, adjudged to he 
forfeited to King Philip, and from that time the legal title of 
the dukedom was never restored to the crown of England. 
After a little time the feeble John was deprived of all his 
father's inheritance and acquisitions in France, except the 
remote duchy of Guienne. It was for these losses that the 
king procured the contemptuous nickname of Lackland. 

And his losses at home were perhaps as serious as those 
abroad ; for in England he lost the affections of the nobility 
and the people generally, and could therefore obtain no 
assistance in attempting to recover the possession of which 
he had been deprived in France. 

After the loss of Normandy, the next great incident in 
this disgraceful reign was the contest between John and the 
Pope, which rose out of the election of an archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The manner in which this election was proceeded with, 
exhibits the general condition of disorder and misrule into 
which the country had fallen. The younger monks of 
the cathedral had elected a person to fill the archbishopric. 
Unaware of this arrangement, the king himself had procured 
the election of a second person, but had neglected to consult 
the wishes of the bishops of the province, who in their turn 
claimed their right of choice, and appealed to the Pope 
against both the elections that had taken place. Each of 
the two persons who had been chosen applied to the same 
authority to confirm his appointment. 

Innocent III., the Pope of that day, was a man of lofty 
and ^terprising genius, who gave full scope to his ambition, 
and, being elevated to the papal chair at an earlier period of life 
than that at which popes were generally chosen, he employed 
his long pontificate of eighteen years in advancing his own 
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power by a skilful management of the events which occurred 
in the different kingdoms of Europe. He endeavoured to 
convert the spiritual authority which was allowed him into 
a real dominion, and had the boldness to declare that *< no 
princes or bishops, civil governors or ecclesiastical rulers, 
have any lawful power in Church or State, but what they 
derive from the Pope.'' His object would thus appear to have 
been to constitute himself the only real sovereign in Europe. 

The great ability and boundless ambition of Innocent III. 
were rendered still more formidable by his activity and his 
habits of industrious application. In the contest respecting 
the see of Canterbury, lie not only set aside both the elected 
candidates, but himself fixed upon Stephen Langton as the 
archbishop — thus invading the rights of the King of England 
and of the appealing bishops. The monks, however, com- 
plied with the Pope, who sent letters to the king, desiring 
him to receive Langton as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

On receiving these letters John was transported with fury, 
and acted with all the violence natural to a weak mind. He 
ordered two knights with their followers to march to Can- 
terbury and drive all the monks of that convent out of his 
dominions. These ministers of wrath executed the orders 
given them, and the whole convent was immediately trans- 
ferred to Flanders. 

The king followed up this rash and harsh act by sending 
an angry letter to the Pope — a man in whose hands John 
was feeble as an infant. The Pope wrote in answer, that if 
John persisted in this dispute he would plunge himself into 
the greatest difficulties, and would at length be crushed by 
him, "before whom every knee must bow, of things in 
heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth.'* 

Innocent, who in these words arrogated to himself the 
attributes of our Saviour, had now attained an extravagant 
height of power before which even monarchs trembled. 
King John, on the other hand, had sunk very low.bolli ia 
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repntation and in anthority. Seeing that these were the 
relations of their respective powers, Innocent proceeded to 
extremities and laid England under an interdict. 

When a country was laid under an interdict, the nation 
was suddenly deprived of all the public exercises of religion. 
The altars of the churches and cathedrals were deprived of 
their ornaments ; the crosses, the relics, the images of the 
saints, were laid on the ground ; the use of bells entirely 
ceased in the churches — they were removed from the steeples 
and laid on the ground with the other utensils. The church- 
doors were shut while mass was said, and none but the 
priests were allowed to attend. The laity were deprived of 
ail religious rites except baptism of infants and the commu- 
nion to the dying. But the dead were not allowed to be 
interred in the usual cemeteries, but thrown into ditches or 
buried in the open fields. The people were forbidden to eat 
meat, and were debarred from all pleasures and amusements. 
Everything wore the appearance of a heavy national calamity 
— men felt they were living under the curse of God, and 
regarded the king as the source of all their troubles. 

King John held out against the Pope for two years, during 
which time he took what revenge he could in banishing the 
prelates, seizing the possessions of the clergy, &c. At the 
end of the two years the Pope excommunicated the king, 
absolved the English people from their allegiance, and after- 
wards actually deposed the sovereign himself. But to execute 
this sentence the Pope required the assistance of an armed 
force, and he' chose the King of France to be the instrument 
of his will — promising as a reward for the expected service 
that Philip should be forgiven all his sins and should obtain 
possession of the kingdom of England. 

The kingdoms of France and England now prepared for 
war ; but it was not Innocent's intention that the contest 
should terminate in the favour of any one except himself. 
He dispatched Pandolfo as his legate to England, who, in 
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passing through France, observed Philip's great preparations, 
and commended his zeal. He then crossed to Dover and 
had an interview with John. He drove the weak mind of 
that monarch into absolute panic by enlarging on the number 
of his enemies and the disaffection of his own subjects. 
Finally, he told him there was only one way out of his 
difficulties and dangers, and that was to put himself under 
the protection of the Pope, '' who, like a kind and merciful 
father, was still willing to receive him to his bosom." 

The king was so bewildered by his fears that he accepted 
the crafty proposal, basely agreeing to hold his dominions 
as a vassal of the Roman pontiff. In consequence of this 
arrangement he did homage to Pandolfo, as the representa- 
tive of the Pope, with all the humiliating ceremonies required 
by the feudal law. He came disarmed into the presence of 
the legate, who was seated on a throne, and threw himself 
before him on his knees. Then lifting up his joined hands, 
he placed them between Pandolfo's hands and swore fealty to 
the Pope in these words — "I, John, by the grace of God king 
of England and lord of Ireland, for the expiation of my 
sins and of my own free will, with the advice and consent 
of my barons, give to the Church of Bome and to Pope 
Innocent III. and his successors, the kingdoms of England 
and Ireland, and all the rights belonging to them, and 
I will hold them of the Pope, as his vassal. I will be 
iaithful to God, to the Pope, my lord, and to his successors 
lawfully elected ; and I bind myself to pay him a tribute of 
one thousand marks of silver yearly ; namely, seven hundred 
for the kingdom of England and three hundred for Ire- 
land." 

Part of the money was already paid to Pandolfo, as an 
earnest of the subjection of the kingdom. The English 
crown and sceptre were then delivered to Pandolfo. The 
insolent Italian trampled the money under his feet, to show 
the new vassal's dependent state. The crown and sceptre 
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he kept for five days — returning them after that time as a 
favour from the Pope. 

The ban of excommunication was now removed from the 
king, and the Pope willingly restored his regal title. The 
banished prelates returned in triumph, with Stephen Langton, 
the Pope's archbishop, at their head. On their approach the 
king went forth to meet them, and, throwing himself on the 
ground before them, begged with tears that they would have 
compassion on him and on his kingdom. The primate then 
led this craven and faint-hearted monarch to the chapter- 
house of Winchester, and there administered an oath to him 
by which he again swore fealty to the Pope, &c. After he 
had made this engagement and expressed his resolution to 
maintain justice and right in his dominions, Langton gave 
him absolution in the usual form, and admitted the restored 
monarch to dine with him, to the great joy of all the people ! 

Four English barons took the disgraceful oath along with 
the king; but the great body of the nobility saw in this 
act of slavish submission, this resignation of the indepen- 
dence of the country, an example of cowardice on the part of 
the king that boded evil to the nation. King John had 
already given the barons his oath that he confirmed and 
would do his utmost to maintain their privileges ; that oath he 
had broken, for now the highest powers and privileges were 
to be enjoyed by the clergy. But a favourable opportunity 
now presented itself of placing their rights and liberties on 
a more secure foundation, and affcer a short struggle the 
barons succeeded in obtaining a great charter or royal grant, 
which either granted or secured very important privileges 
to every order of freemen in the kingdom — to the barons, 
the clergy, and the people, and which is known as the famous 
Magna Chabta. 

In order to avoid returning to King John it will be well 
to state here how he ended his days. Magna Charta had 
been forced from him, and no sooner had he signed it than 
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he repented of what he had done. Ho set oat for the Isle 
of Wight at once and hid himself there for three months, 
brooding over schemes of vengeance. While there he sent 
ambassadors to Eome to request that the Pope would con- 
demn the Charter. Innocent III. willingly and promptly 
pronounced it to be void. After this a desultory war sprang 
up between John and the barons ; but happily for the nation 
the death of the king, which took place in the following 
year, brought it to a close. 
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MAGNA CHAETA. 

^HE important changes in the laws and cnstoms of the 
-^ land produced by the Norman conquest were probably 
little expected by the Anglo-Saxons— or, as we may now call 
them, the English — or they wonld not so readily have yielded 
the crown to William, who, in receiving it, bound himself by 
an oath to maintain the laws and institutions of the country 
as he found them, the oath being in all respects similar to 
that of the Saxon kings on their accession. 

During the earlier years of his reign William the Conqueror's 
sway was a tolerably just one; but afterwards the yoke which 
the Norman invaders laid upon the English became heavy, 
and the people felt they were conquered and overborne. All 
Englishmen were excluded from offices of dignity in Church 
and State ; the ecclesiastical courts, which now became separate 
from the civil courts, rendered the clergy independent of the 
laws, and gave rise to endless outrages that the arm of justice 
was unable to reach. Another alteration of the Saxon con- 
stitution consisted in appropriating large districts to the 
purposes of hunting, and subjecting these as well as all the 
ancient forests of the kingdom, to severe and unreasonable 
laws. In the Saxon times, though no man was allowed to 
kill or chase the king's deer, he might start any game, 
pursue it and kill it on his own estate . But by these new laws 
the king was constituted the sole proprietor of all the game 
in England, and no man was allowed to disturb any fowl of 
the air, or any beast of the field, of such kinds as were 
reserved for the amusement of the sovereign, without his 
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express licence. Indeed, it is certain that under the NormanB 
previously to the grant of Magna Gharta, the kings, totally 
disregarding the customs and statutes in force in England 
prior to the Conquest, enacted whatever laws they pleased for 
the protection of their game. And these laws were enforced 
with such cruel severity that they were regarded with terror 
and horror hy those who lived in the neighbourhood of the 
royal forests. A man who killed a stag or a boar was 
punished by having his eyes burnt out, and lighter offen- 
ders had a hand or foot cut off; ''for/' says the Saxon 
chronicle, '' William loved the great game as if he had been 
their father/' 

A third principal change in the ancient laws of the English 
was limiting the power of the county courts, and placing 
unlimited control over them in the hands of the Grand 
Justiciary. But this of&cial was often unfit for his ofice — 
the justiciaries were not always just. One of them, Long- 
champ, conducted himself with such insolence and tyranny 
in the exercise of his authority, that the nobility, who then 
constituted the Parliament, passed a sentence of removal and 
banishment upon him. Prince (afterwards King) John lent 
his sanction to this proceeding. It is a remarkable fact that 
he who was himself such a tyrant should not only have been 
afterwards compelled to grant Magna Gharta, the assurance 
of the liberties of the English nation, but that he should of 
his own free-will thus assist in furnishing us with the earliest 
example of a leading principle of the English nation — a 
principle which strikes at the root of tyranny itself — tliat 
ministers or state officials are responsible to Parliamefit for 
tJieir conduct. 

A fourth change introduced by the Normans was trial by 
combat. The most ancient form of trial known among the 
Saxons was trial by ordeal. This was of two sorts, fire- 
ordeal and water-ordeal. Fire-ordeal was performed by 
jbhe accused taking up in his hand a piece of red-hot iron, of 

E 
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one, two, or three pounds* weight ; or by walking over red- 
hot ploughshares barefoot and blindfold. If the accused 
escaped unhurt he was judged to be innocent ; but if it 
happened otherwise, as, unless some secret contrivance were 
made use of, it generally did, he was condemned as guilty. 
Water-ordeal was performed either by plunging the naked 
arm, up to the elbow, in boiling water, and escaping unhurt, 
or by throwing the accused into a river or pond — if he sank 
he was acquitted. 

But among the Saxons another form of trial, that by jury, 
was practically in existence ; the chief difference being that 
among the Saxons the jury did not pronounce judgment 
from evidence set before them, but confined themselves to 
giving evidence to the general chaft-acter, and to the guilt or 
innocence of the person accused of a special crime. 

If the trial by combat, introduced by the Normans, was 
not in advance of the trial by jury, such as it was among 
the Saxons, it was certainly an improvement upon the fearful 
and brutal trial by ordeal. Like the ordeal, trial by combat 
was founded on the supposition that the Almighty would 
always interpose and give victory to the innocent. If, 
therefore, the accused was victorious he was acquitted of the 
crime with which he had been charged ; if he was defeated 
he was deemed guilty, and subjected to the punishment 
prescribed by law for his offence. If he was killed in the 
combat, his death was considered as the proof and punish- 
ment of his guilt. But in the trial by ordeal the conscious- 
ness of innocence, and consequently of the favour of Heaven, 
could not take away the heat of the burning iron, and there- 
fore the innocent and the guilty were left with equal chances. 
Whereas, in the trial by combat, the innocent man, though 
weaker and less skilful than his opponent, would be nerved 
to greater strength by the consciousness of purity, and 
rendered cool, confident, and therefore practically more 
skilful, by the knowledge that God was fighting for him ; in 
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the same proportion, the false accuser wonid be unnerved 
and confused by the knowledge that in going to the field he 
was defying the justice and provoking the wrath of Heaven. 
This form of trial, then, unlike the ordeal, was of a kind 
which favoured, the execution of justice, by offering advantages 
to the innocent, and, at the same time, by weakening the 
nerve and overawing the mind of the consciously guilty. 

If the combatants were Crown vassals they fought before 
the King, the Constable, and the Marshal, of England, who 
were the judges ; but, if they were the vassals of a baron, 
the baron presided over and judged the combat. 

But the most important innovation upon the Saxon laws 
and customs was the introduction by the Normans of an 
unusually rigorous feudal system. In other feudal countries 
the oath of fealty was due from the vassal to the lord of 
whom he held his land, and to no other person ; but William 
exacted at Salisbury, in 1085, the fealty of all the landholders 
in England, both those who held their lands immediately 
from the Crown and their tenants. 

During the reign of William the nation groaned under a 
slavery as absolute as it was in the power of a warlike, 
ambitious, politic prince to organize. The consciences of 
men were enslaved by priests devoted to a foreign power, 
and uncontrolled by English laws ; trial by jury was laid 
aside ; the Forest Laws deprived the people of their favourite 
amusement of hunting, and those who lived in towns were 
obliged to dismiss their visitors, and put out their fires and 
candles, at the sound of the curfew ; a custom, however, 
which had existed previously under our Saxon kings, and 
was observed by other northern nations of Europe. 

But a greater evil than all these was that public justice, 
under the Anglo-Norman government, was openly sold, 
and no man could* obtain his rights without pa3dng a fine. 
Meantime no native trade had sprung up in the country, 
(business, such as it was, being then carried on by Jews and 
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Lombards), and no English fleet was as yet known to Europe. 
The nation, at this time, consisted of the clergy, who were 
also the lawyers ; the barons, or great lords oi the land ; 
the knights, or soldiery, who were the inferior landholders ; 
and the burghers, or tradesmen, who, from, their insignifi- 
cance, happily retained, under the Normans, some measure 
of the liberties they had enjoyed under Saxon rule. 

William Bufus maintained the Forest Laws enacted by his 
father. 

Henry I. , his brother and successor, only promised to restore 
the laws of Edward the Confessor, but actually granted a 
charter relieving his subjects from a number of the most 
oppressive feudal exactions, and abolished the curfew. 

Stephen promised much for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of his people, but performed very little. 

Henry Plantagenet did more for the alleviation of the 
English people than all his Anglo-Norman predecessors put 
together. He voluntarily renewed the charter granted by 
his grandfather, Henry I. He checked the overgrown 
power of the Pope and the clergy by the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, which rendered priests amenable to the laws of 
the land ; and he introduced and established a grand assize 
— a mode of trial by jury which was offered to the choice 
of the accused, instead of the barbarous custom of single 
combat. Li constituting this assize four knights were 
appointed, who elected twelve others to be joined with 
them; and these sixteen persons constituted the grand 
assize, or grand jury, which, down to the present day, must 
still consist of sixteen persons. Under this king also it was 
first permitted to escape the burden of personal military 
service by the payment of a sum of money. Li process of 
time, these payments developed into the subsidies, or grants 
of money, which the Parliament bestowed upon the Crown 
for the proper defence of the country. From this root also 
sprang the land-tax of later times. 
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Bichard Coeur de Lion, a great hunter, enforced the Forest 
Laws of William with some rigour, but had the humanity to 
abolish those barbaric penalties, inflicting the loss of eyes, 
hands, and feet, upon transgressors of these severe enact- 
ments. 

John did more by his feebleness to extend the liberties 
of his people, than either of his ancestors by his strength. 
During the first part of his reign, the exactions practised by 
the former Norman kings were redoubled, and other out- 
rages still more intolerable were added to them. At length 
Stephen Langton, the archbishop whom Pope Innocent had 
placed with so high a hand in the see of Canterbury, turned 
his attention to the pressing questions of the time, and re- 
solved to devote his splendid abilities and great force of 
character to the alleviation of the people. 

In an assembly of the barons and prelates the archbishop 
reminded them that the king had sworn to destroy all bad 
laws and to re-establish the good ones. 

"I have found," added he, ** the charter of Henry L, by 
which, if you choose, you may recall your lost liberties." 

He produced the document, and it was read. The barons 
listened to it with great joy, and swore to contend for these 
liberties, at a flt season, even to death. Langton promised 
his help, and the assembly broke up. 

Stephen Langton was an Englishman by birth, but received 
his education in the university of Paris. He was there 
employed for some time in teaching divinity and explaining 
the Scriptures. While thus engaged his character was so 
highly respected that he was chosen chancellor of the 
university. At length, the fame of his learning and abilities 
induced Innocent to invite him to Eome, where he rose to 
the rank of cardinal. The circumstances of his transference 
from Eome to Canterbury you are already acquainted with, 
from the story of ** King John." Probably the Pope's 
object in this appointment was to have an ecclesiastic in 
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England whom he himself had raised from a humhlc position, 
and who then might naturally he expected to he guided in 
his conduct by the will and the interest of his patron. 

Langton came across to his native land and took possession 
of his see ; but no sooner did he become an English baron, 
than he appears to have become inspired with an anxious 
solicitude for the liberties and independence of his country. 

The discontented barons, with whom Langton had thrown 
in his lot, drew up a petition demanding the restoration 
of their liberties and privileges, and presented it to the 
king at London, in 1215. The king deferred his answer till 
the following Easter. At the appointed time the barons 
assembled with a strong force at Stamford. John, who was 
in the neighbourhood, again attempted to equivocate ; but 
the barons, having appointed a leader, immediately com- 
menced hostilities. They were soon invited to London, 
where they had the gratification of learning that they had 
the full approval and concurrence of the citizens. 

The king now perceived that further opposition would be 
unavailing, he therefore sent to desire that a place of friendly 
conference might be appointed. The barons selected Runny- 
mede, or Eunemead, which, in the Saxon language, means 
meadow of counsely because there, in ancient times, it had 
been usual to consult upon business affecting the peace of 
the kingdom. This custom had not prevailed since the 
Norman invasion, but it seemed natural and appropriate that 
the barons should demand the restitution of Saxon liberty 
on the spot consecrated from antiquity to Saxon deliberation. 

Though the petition of rights, which came to be known 
as Magna Charta, was presented by the barons, its provisions 
were not drawn up to benefit them alone. An equal distri- 
bution of civil rights to all classes of freemen forms the 
peculiar character of the charter. The following are at once 
among the most important and most easily understood of its 
enactments : — ^ 
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<<That no taxes are to be imposed but by Parliament, 
except in case of redeeming the king from captivity, making 
his son a knight, or giving away his eldest daughter in mar- 
riage ; and for these the sum demanded is to be reasonable. 

'' That the king shall not sell, deny, or delay right or 
justice to any one. 

'^ That one measure and one weight are to be used 
throughout the kingdom. 

'* That all merchants might safely come to England, and 
go from it, and remain in it, and travel through it, to buy 
and sell according to the ancient and right customs. Foreign 
merchants from a hostile country might be arrested, till it was 
known how English merchants were treated in their country. 

'* That the citizens of London, and all other cities and 
free ports, are to have all their liberties and free customs. 

''And, lastly, that every individual of the nation is to be 
protected in the free enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and 
his property, unless these are declared to be forfeited by the 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land." 

This last provision, ensuring liberty and security to all, is 
the noblest and most glorious of the rights which, though 
natural to all men, had to bo enforced from an English king 
at the point of the sword. 

From the date of the signature of Magna Charta by the 
king a new soul seems to be infused into the people of 
England. Their vague wishes for the restitution of the laws 
of Edward the Confessor were now changed into a steady 
regard for, and firm adherence to, the Great Charter. Hence- 
forward we shall see them acting a new part, and possessed 
of a certain standard of public law, to which in all cases 
of the infringement of their rights they might appeal.* 

♦ The story of the "Progress of English Liberty," which will be 
continued in a succeeding volume. 
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HENET III. 

AT the death of King John, abont one year after Magna 
Gharta had become law, Henry, his son and the heir to 
the throne, was only nine years old ; but the evils that usually 
attend minorities were in this case averted by the great 
judgment and moderation of his guardians. At a general 
council of the barons, William, Earl of Pembroke, one of the 
leaders in the movements that brought about the grant of 
Magna Charta, was appointed regent, or, to use the word 
then in use — protector of the realm. His first care was to 
induce his pupil, the boy-king, to renew the Great Charter 
and thus reassure and gain the favour of the people. While 
this confirmation of the privileges it had cost so much to 
obtain diffused general satisfaction, Pembroke wrote to such 
of the barons as still kept aloof from the court, representing 
to them that whatever jealousy and dislike they may have 
felt towards the late king, the throne was now filled by a 
young prince, who, though he had succeeded to his father's 
crown, inherited neither his passions nor his principles — 
that, as all the barons' past offences were forgotten and 
forgiven, they ought on their part to forget the complaints 
against the dead king ; for, if his conduct had been blam- 
able, he had left to his son the salutary warning of his 
example. He reminded them, as they had now obtained a 
charter of liberty, it was their interest to show by their con- 
duct that the rights of the king and those of the people, so 
far from being hostile, might mutually support and strengthen 
each other. 
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These wise remonstrances had the desired effect. Un- 
happily, however, the king and the nation were soon to lose 
the judicious counsels of Pembroke, who died in the third year 
of his regency, when Henry was still only twelve years of age. 
Hubert de Burgh, the Grand Justiciary, now assumed the 
direction of affairs. 

In the unsettled state of England at the time of Henry's 
accession, the authority of the Pope appeared necessary to 
the support of the throne. It was therefore thought advis- 
able for Henry to swear fealty to, or feudal dependence upon, 
the head of the Church, and to renew that homage to which 
his father had subjected the kingdom. The Pope was on this 
account considered the superior lord ; and when Henry, in 
1222, attained his sixteenth year, Hubert de Burgh obtained 
an authority from Home, declaring the king to be of age, and 
entitled to exercise, in person, certain duties of royalty. In 
consequence of this declaration, Hubert resigned into Henry's 
hands the Tower of London and the Castle of Dover, which 
had been entrusted to his care, and required the other barons, 
who were in possession of any royal castles, to imitate his 
example. Several of these not only refused to comply with 
this demand, but raised forces to support their refusal. 
The nation was thus again threatened with a civil war. 
From this dreadful evil the country was saved by the spirited 
action of Stephen Langton. He exerted the high authority 
with which his station in the Church invested him, and, by 
threatening to excommunicate the refractory barons, brought 
them to submission. Had the firm and temperate spirit of 
this great churchman long swayed the public councils, many 
of the disturbances that marked the later years of this reign 
might have been prevented. He died, however, in 1228, 
when Henry was about twenty-one years old. 

After the death of Langton much discontent, chiefly 
occasioned by the king's partiality for foreigners, prevailed in 
England. Violations of Magna Charta on the part of these 
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foreign favourites became frequent, and when the laws were 
appealed to against these oppressions, the foreigners did not 
hesitate to say, ** What are the English laws to us ? We are 
not bound to obey them ! They are for Englishmen alone." 
Not only did the power of the State pass in great measure 
into the hands of aliens, but all the chief preferments in the 
Church were conferred upon them ; and from these the profits 
derived were so enormous that they exceeded the revenue 
of the king himself. This immoderate extension of papal 
power occasioned many abuses, which at length became so 
evident that the English clergy were roused to resistance. 

Under the government of a sovereign who by such conduct 
proved himself so weak and injudicious, public justice was 
very imperfectly administered. The country was overrun 
by bands of robbers, who not only plundered single houses 
but whole villages. The following anecdote illustrates the 
condition of insecurity into which England had fallen at this 
time:— ^Two merchants of Brabant appeared before King 
Henry at Winchester and complained that they had been 
robbed of all their goods by some persons whom they knew, 
because they saw their faces every day at the hinges court ! 
Bobbery was then too common a vice for the king to be 
surprised to hear that even his courtiers practised it. He 
ordered the accused persons to be tried by a jury. The 
jury, although consisting of twelve men of property in 
Hampshire, acquitted the robbers. But it was discovered 
that the jury themselves icere in confederacy with the criminals 
they had to try. Enraged at this discovery, Henry sent the 
jury to prison, and ordered another jury, who gave a verdict 
against the robbers. In the course of these legal proceed- 
ings it was clearly proved that many of the king's own 
household had taken part in this robbery, and in their 
defence they made, by way of excuse, the astounding state- 
ment that " they received no wages from their royal master, 
and were therefore obliged to rob for a maintenance." 
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The life of Henry III. was singalarly aneventfal, and 
though his reign was longer than that of any other 
sovereign of England down to George III., the story of his 
life is necessarily a short one. The chief changes that took 
place in the kingdom daring his reign had their source not 
in the actions of the king, hnt in his character. He mis- 
took canning for wisdom, and sought to gain his ends by 
treachery and deceit. Whenever he was hard pushed by the 
discontented barons, he submitted to any terms they chose 
to prescribe, and confirmed them by the most awful oaths 
and solemnities. But as soon as he imagined he coxdd take 
back his word with safety, he violated all his promises and 
oaths without the slightest compunction — satisfying his own 
conscience by obtaining ^' absolution " from his good friend 
the Pope, who was ever ready to oblige him in this way. 

But this contemptible prevarication and insincerity really 
resulted in good to the people ; for the barons perceiving 
that nothing could make Henry keep his promises except 
putting it out of his power to break them, threw all their 
influence into the Parliament, which, becoming strong from 
gradual accession of power, was soon in a position to enforce 
the performance of the pledges given by the king. Impor- 
tance and weight were thus given to the great council of the 
nation, which it never afterwards lost. Edward, the son and 
successor of Henry, finding the Parliament thus firmly incor- 
porated in the government of the country, acceded to its just 
authority, applied to it when he wanted money, listened 
respectfully to its opinions and petitions, and sought to 
govern by its assistance. 

Besides being insincere Henry was, without doubt, timid 
even to cowardice. In 1258, Simon de Montfort, a French- 
man by birth, the youngest son of the Comte de Montfort, but 
who had succeeded to the English earldom of Leicester in 
right of his mother, was in the height of his power. This 
nobleman took a leading part among the barons in compel- 
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ling the king to take the oath, at Oxford, which placed 
himself and the country at their disposal. In the same year, 
when Henry on one occasion was on his way by water to the 
Tower, he was overtaken by a great storm of thunder and 
lightning, which terrified him so excessively that he gave 
orders to be put ashore at the first landing-place. No sooner 
was the poor king delivered from one cause of terror than 
he was assailed by another. On landing he was met face 
to face by the dreaded Simon de Montfort, who, observing 
that Henry's face expressed the liveliest consternation, 
attempted to reassure him by remarking that the storm was 
now over and there was no longer any reason to be afraid. 

<* I am indeed, beyond measure, afraid of thunder and 
lightning," replied the king, " but I fear thee more than all 
the thunder in the universe !" 

The timidity of Henry was very naturally accompanied 
by a strong dislike to military enterprises. Foreign warfare, 
therefore, did not exhaust the country during his reign. 
The martial spirit of Eichard Coeur de Lion drained and im- 
poverished the kingdom, but added nothing to its prosperity ; 
while under the sway of Henry, which extended over about 
half a century, solid increase of national strength and 
augmented wealth and commerce marked the progress of 
the country. 

Even his foolish partiality for foreigners, if it caused many 
a disturbance in his kingdom, contributed to its rising civilisa- 
tion. All nations are benefited by intercourse ; industry is in- 
cited, and knowledge is increased, by the settlement of foreign 
families, who bring with them new habits and pursuits. In 
this reign England traded with Norway, Germany, Flanders, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Sicily. Great improve- 
ments resulted from this extended intercourse. With the 
increase of foreign commerce domestic trade expanded. The 
sciences that had arisen among the Saracens were more 
generally studied in this than in former ages. English litera- 
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tare began to assume a more definite form. The knowledge 
of natural history was increased by the importation of new 
animals presented by merchants or foreign princes. A bear 
and a number of buffaloes were imported from Norway; 
three leopards and a camel were presented by the Emperor 
ot the West, and an elephant arrived from the King of 
France. These creatures, whose forms are now so familiar 
in England, must have created an infinitely more profound 
sensation in the minds of Englishmen in Henry's reign than 
the arrival of a hippopotamus or a gorilla in a later day. 
Henry IH. died in 1274. 
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EDWAED I. 



TT7E have here to take leave of **the piping times of 
^ * peace." Let treachery, insincerity, and timidity be 
buried in the tomb with Henry ; we are called on now to 
contemplate heroic enterprise, splendour of warlike genius, 
and endurance defying even death, in the person of his son. 
Observers tell us that ** history repeats itself," and in the 
annals of the Plantagenets the truth of the adage is illus- 
trated. In Richard I. we have a' leader of men, royal in 
genius as in name ; and stepping downward through the 
succeeding years, history shows us another Lion-Heart in 
Edward I. 

Nature had bestowed on Edward a frame well suited to 
his active, powerful, and intelligent mind. His stature was 
majestic, and it is said that few of his subjects reached 
higher than his shoulder. His ample forehead and promi- 
nent chest added to the dignity of his mien. He was spe- 
cially expert as a swordsman, and he had, a length of limb 
that gave him the firmest seat in the saddle, however spirited 
his horse might be. This advantage — so important in the days 
of chivalry — was especially convenient to Edward, who de- 
lighted in hunting and in trying his great personal strength 
in the contests of the lists. When on one occasion engaged 
in a tournament, his antagonist, throwing down his sword, 
clasped Edward round the neck, thinking to have unhorsed 
him ; but the prince, who was firm as a rock in the saddle, 
held himself erect, and suddenly spurring his courser, carried 
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off his adversary from his horse, and then easily shook him 
to the gronnd. 

The early years of the manhood of Edward had been 
spent in warlike exercises, but after the battle of Evesham 
and the fall of Simon de Montfort, tranquillity was gradually 
restored throughout England. This battle was fought on 
the 4th of August, 1265, and in July, 1267, the last of the 
insurgents surrendered to Henry III. The lull which fol- 
lowed the wars of the barons led Prince Edward, at the 
instigation of St. Louis, King of France, to undertake, 
jointly with that monarch, an expedition against the Infidels 
in the Holy Land. His preparations occupied him two 
years. These completed, the prince assumed the Cross, and 
accompanied by several great barons, many knights, and a 
multitude of the common people, he embarked at Portsmouth 
in 1270, and sailed to join the King of France, who had 
already proceeded as far as Tunis, on the African coast. 

Arrived at this port, Edward found that the unhealthiness 
of the climate had proved fatal to his ally, and that the French 
army was on the eve of returning to Europe. But the prince, 
who appears to have imbibed the crusading enthusiasm in its 
full force, was so intent on accomplishing his romantic expedi- 
tion that he proceeded to Palestine with his own army, which, 
when he arrived at Acre, consisted of only a thousand men. 

At Acre, Edward remained for a month, which he wisely 
employed in refreshing and recruiting his army, and in 
acquiring knowledge of the country. The crusade was a 
popular one, and subsidies from all quarters rapidly arrived. 
At length, finding his troops increased to the number of seven 
thousand, the prince attacked the town of Nazareth, took it, 
and .repulsed the Saracen army, which hovered on his rear. 

He afterwards received intelligence that numbers of the 
enemy were assembled, to celebrate a yearly festival, in a 
town at some distance ; and he marched with a chosen body 
to surprise them. In the day-time he sheltered his followers 
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in forests and caverns ; daring the night he swiftly and 
silently pursued his march. On the third day he reached 
his destination, and found the enemy vastly superior in 
numbers, but entirely unsuspicious of the impending danger. 
Edward lay in concealment till the dawn of the following 
day, and then suddenly burst upon them with a force 
which, being entirely unexpected, proved irresistible. The 
Saracen army was wholly destroyed or dispersed, and an 
immense quantity of booty was captured by the English. 
It is only just, however, to state that while Edward thus 
gave signal proofs of his skill and courage, he stained his 
renown by the cruelties he practised after victory. In both 
of the battles with the Infidels in which he had up to this 
point engaged, he caused all the Saracens, including even 
the women and children captured, to be put to the sword. 

The success and the restless activity of the English prince 
spread so much alarm throughout Palestine, that an attempt 
was made to get rid of him by assassination. Civilities had 
passed between Edward and a certain emir of Jaffa. This 
circumstance was seized by his enemies as affording the 
means of carrying out a scheme by which a chosen assassin 
might be enabled to have a private interview with the prince, 
and to approach close to his person. The assassin was 
selected, furnished with a poisoned dagger, and instructed 
to march to the English camp, pretend that he was a mes- 
senger furnished with letters from the emir of Jaffa to 
Prince Edward — these letters to be delivered into the hands 
of the prince alone. 

On the evening of a sultry day the assassin entered the 
camp of the Crusaders, passed to Edward's tent, and, enter- 
ing, approached to where the prince lay reclining on a couch, 
clothed only in a thin robe, unarmed and unattended. Stand- 
ing still for a moment, and searching his belt, as if to find 
some secret packet, he suddenly drew forth his poisoned 
dagger, rushed at the prince, and aimed a blow at his side. 
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Edward, though taken nna wares, appears to have defended 
himself with great spirit. In warding off the blow, how- 
ever, he received a wound in the arm. At the same moment, 
with a push of his foot, he drove the assassin to the ground, 
then wrenching the weapon from his hand, he plunged it 
into his body. The fatal consequences apprehended from 
the poison are said to have been averted through the magna- 
nimity of the prince's wife Eleanora, the daughter of Al- 
phonso. King of Castile, This brave lady is said by an his- 
torian of her own nation to have drawn the poison from the 
wound in Edward's arm with her lips. No English chronicler, 
however, mentions the circumstance. On the contrary, they 
state that when the surgeons were dressing the wound the 
flesh began to blacken around it, and the weeping princess 
was obliged to withdraw while the tainted flesh was removed 
with the surgeon's knife. 

Soon after this adventure Edward concluded a truce with 
the Saracens for ten years, and set out on his return to 
Europe. At Sicily he received intelligence of his father's 
death, as well as of the death of his own infant, who had 
been boril in his absence, and whom he had never seen. He 
betrayed much emotion on hearing of the death of his father; 
while the news of the death of his little boy did not seem to 
add much to his grief. Observing this, the King of Sicily 
expressed his surprise that Edward should show so great 
regard for his father and so little for his son. "I hope to 
have other sons," explained the prince ; "but the death of 
a father is a loss I can never repair." 

Proceeding on his journey homeward, Edward passed 
through France, and did homage to its king for the pos- 
sessions he held in that country. In due time he reached 
England, and was received in London with great exultation 
— the merchants throwing gold and silver out of their 
windows as he passed. In August, 1274, Edward and Elea- 
nora were crowned at Westminster, in presence of Edward's 
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mother, the King of Scotland, the Duke of Bretagne, and the 
English parliament. 

Beaching the throne at the age of ah out thirty- six, Edward 
found himself called to his high position when his mental 
and physical powers were in their prime. His mature judg- 
ment and active talents were employed at first in correcting 
those disorders which civil commotions and the weak ad- 
ministration of his father had allowed to spring up in the 
commonwealth. By a fair distrihution of justice and a 
rigid execution of the laws, he extended protection to the 
lower classes of his suhjects and at the same time curhed 
the dangerous power of the nobles. He made it a rule never 
to violate the privileges secured to the barons by the Great 
Charter — the exceptions to this rule being rare and in some 
sort justified by the extraordinary circumstances which gave 
rise to them — and he insisted on their observance of the 
same charter towards their vassals. Thus the Crown came 
to be revered as the grand fountain of justice and the 
general asylum against violence and oppression. By this 
judicious rule, the condition of the kingdom was soon entirely 
changed — order and tranquillity were restored to the people 
and vigour to the administration* 

A wiser or an older sovereign might have been content to 
pause at the point which Edward had now reached. His 
people were prosperous, contented, and blessed with peace, 
and he himself was admired, revered, and loved. But the 
conquering spirit of Alexander was a-flame within him, and 
having quieted and regulated his kingdom, it now occurred to 
him that he should extend it. 

Between Llewellyn, the hereditary sovereign prince of 
Wales, and the English monarch, there was a standing 
feud. Down to the days of Edward, Wales had never 
been conquered. The country had its own princes, its 
own special customs and its own peculiar minstrelsy, 
about all of which nothing was known to the outer 
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world, except through the medium of ignorant exagger- 
ation and distorted legend. It was the native land of the 
fabled King Arthur and his << Knights of the Table Bound " 
and perhaps the romance and the mystery by which this region 
was enveloped added a zest to King Edward's desire to 
penetrate its recesses, subjugate its prince, and add the whole 
territory to the English dominion. An opportunity soon 
occurred which enabled him to carry out his views without 
laying himself under the charge of being rapacious. 

Llewellyn was the only vassal of the English crown who 
had avoided paying the customary feudal duty to Edward on 
his accession, and this circumstance afforded a pretext for 
attempting to deprive the Welsh prince of his inheritance. 

In the spring of 1277 Edward advanced towards Wales, 
at the head of a large army, and with equal caution and 
courage penetrated into the heart of the country. Lle- 
wellyn had no resource but in retiring with the bravest 
of his subjects to the mountainous district of Snowdon; 
but neither his own courage nor the inaccessible situation of 
the asylum he had chosen could protect him from the assaults 
of famine, and he was soon compelled to sue for peace. 
His petition was granted, but on very humiliating terms, and 
Llewellyn performed the homage to Edward about which the 
war had arisen, at Westminster, in presence of the bishops 
and barons of England, on the following Christmas-day. 

But Wales was not yet conquered. The descendants of 
those ancient Britons who had for so many centuries main- 
tained their independence amid the dense woods and savage 
mountains to which they had flown for refuge from the 
Boman legions, were not the men to submit tamely after one 
mishap, but resolved to make another effort to recover their 
freedom. They accordingly again took up arms in 1281, and 
made reprisals on English ground. Edward was by no means 
displeased at this breach of faith; for he perceived with 
grim complacency that it furnished him with a plausible ex- 
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case for making a complete conquest of the country, and 
annexing it indissolubly to England. 

Summoning his barons and knights to meet him at Wor- 
cester about midsummer in the following year, and having 
collected a great army from all parts of his dominions, he 
marched into Wales. His fleet in the meantime had obtained 
possession of the island of Anglesey — an island which from its 
fertility had acquired, in the fanciful language of the natives, 
the name of '* the nursing mother of Wales." The importance 
of gaining Anglesey was fully appreciated by King Edward, 
and when the tidings of this success were brought to him, he 
exclaimed with exultation — '' Ha ! then LleweUyn has lost 
the finest feather in his tail!" 

But though thus shorn of an important position, the Welsh 
had determined to make a bold stand for their independence. 
They retired to Snowdon, a dreary region, consisting of 
craggy summits, deep dells, moors, chasms, and lakes. 
Here Llewellyn fortified himself, and hither his intrepid and 
indomitable enemy prepared to follow him. 

The island of Anglesey, where the king's forces were 
massed, is separated from the mainland by the Menai Strait, 
a long and narrow passage. Across this strait Edward 
threw a bridge of boats ; but the wary Llewellyn posted a 
detachment of his army to dispute the passage on the bridge, 
and the English were obliged to abandon a contrivance that 
was thus rendered plainly unavailing. It was to a treacherous 
Welshman who betrayed his prince and country that Edward 
was indebted for finding a ford, not generally known, through 
which a party of the English might wade, and by attacking 
the Welsh in the rear, while they were guarding the bridge, 
disperse them and open a passage for the army. 

Unsuspicious of any treachery, Llewellyn descended from 
his fortified camp amid the mountains, with only one atten- 
dant, to ascertain the dispositions of his people and discover 
the plans of the enemy. Having completed his observation. 
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be retired to a bam for a moment's rest. He was suddenly 
startled by tbe sbonting of soldiery. 

** Wbat I " cried be, " are not my men at tbe bridge ? " 
His attendant answered bim tbat tbey were* 
" Tben am I safe,** exclaimed Llewellyn, " tbougb all 
England sbonld be on tbe otber side ! " 

Soon tbe noise was borne witb more distinctness to tbe 
Welsbman*s resting place, and, looking fortb, be bebeld witb 
astonisbment tbat tbe banners tbat were rapidly approacbing 
bim were tbose of England. Tbe invaders, crossing tbe ford, 
bad fallen upon tbe Welsb guard stationed to defend tbe 
bridge and bad cut tbem down. Tbe main body of tbe 
Englisb army was now rapidly crossing tbe river, and bad 
completely turned tbe position wbicb Llewellyn bad vainly 
deemed impregnable. Tbe prince now attempted to regain 
bis camp, but was suddenly crossed in bis way by an 
Englisb knigbt, wbo, ignorant of bis rank and perceiving 
only tbat be was a Welsbman, immediately advanced upon 
bim. Llewellyn was too courageous to decline tbe cballenge ; 
but be was ligbtly armed, and tbe lance of tbe Englisbman, 
tbrust witb deadly strengtb and skill, pierced bis side. Tbus 
tbe last sovereign of Wales fell unknown at tbe feet of a 
nameless adversary. 

Tbe knigbt, unconscious of tbe vast importance of tbe 
victory be bad won, returned to bis countrymen, and joined 
tbem in tbeir marcb upon tbe fortified mountains. 

Tbe Welsb, drawn up in battle-array upon tbeir cliflfs, 
were anxiously awaiting tbe return of tbeir prince. In 
vain tbeir eyes were turned to tbe valleys, in vain tbey 
scanned tbe ravines and mountain- slopes. Tbey saw tbeir 
dreaded foes already ascending tbe steeps to close witb tbem 
in conflict, and despair seized tbem tbat tbeir leader was 
not tbere to give tbem bis commanding word, to direct 
tbeir energies, and reanimate tbem in tbe coming struggle. 
Tbeir confusion was increased tenfold wben tbe Englisb 
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banners were seen waving on the heights. They were now 
attacked on all sides with an impetuosity that scattered 
them in a panic, from which they could not be rallied. All 
who could escape fled in hopeless confusion. From this 
day the power and independence of Wales were broken, and 
from this time forth it has remained annexed to the English 
crown. 

The curiosity of the slayer of Llewellyn appears to have 
been excited by the rumours of the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the Welsh prince, and he descended into the valley 
to see whom he had killed. He found the dead body still 
on the ground, and examination proved it to be all that 
remained of Llewellyn. Eager to derive the full benefit he 
expected from his fortunate valour, he cut off the head of 
the dead prince and carried it to Ejng Edward. William the 
Conqueror reprimanded the knight who had mutilated the 
dead body of Harold, but Edward did not display the same 
magnanimity. He caused the head of Llewellyn to be 
adorned, in derision, with a silver crown, and sent it to 
London, to be stared at by the populace in Cheapside, and 
afterwards to be fixed upon the Tower. 

David, the brother of Llewellyn, made a feeble attempt to 
continue the war, but soon fell into the power of the merci- 
less Edward, who condemned him to the barbarous punish- 
ment then inflicted upon traitors. His head was sent to 
London and placed near that of his brother, and the quarters 
of his body were exposed at York, Bristol, Northampton, 
and Winchester. 

Llewellyn's rebellion, though fatal to himself, brought 
only temporary evils upon his country, while the advantages 
resulting from the union of Wales with England were lasting 
and great. Under the new order of things those continual 
hostilities which arose from the enmity between the two 
nations immediately ceased. This change was strongly 
marked in the new features of the Welsh poetry. The bards 
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no longer celebrating the desolating raids of their barbarous 
chiefs, the prowling wolf and the kite feasting on human 
prey no longer figured among the images of their ballads. 
The praise of beauty, the charms of rural nature, the 
precepts of moral truth, the playfulness of harmless satire, 
and the outpourings of devotional feeling, were now the 
themes of the Welsh poets, and were evidence of the na- 
tional progress in that refinement and civilisation which 
were the necessary consequences of the introduction of 
English laws, learning, and arts. 

The ancient principalities of Wales were divided into coun- 
ties, and placed under the superintendence of sheriffs. The 
agriculture of the country was much improved by cutting 
down the wood — though Edward's motive for this measure 
was to prevent the natives, in the case of rebellion, from 
using them as strongholds. 

After the conquest of Wales profound peace prevailed in 
England for several years, and this interval was employed 
by Edward in further improving the laws and government of 
the country. 

The political sagacity of Edward enabled him to discern 
the advantages that would result from the whole island of 
Great Britain being united under one sovereign. For years 
this united sovereignty had been the dream of his life ; 
and he had already proceeded some distance towards its 
realisation. He had incorporated Wales by conquest, and 
now his eyes were turned towards Scotland, the northern 
portion of the island. With the view of bringing both 
nations eventually under the same ruler, he projected an 
alliance between the infant heiress of the Scottish crown 
and his own eldest son, the heir of all the English dominions. 
But Providence had arranged otherwise : the death of the 
little Scottish princess destroyed Edward's plans for tho 
benefit of the two countries, by the union which had been 
so amicably settled. 
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Having been disappointed in those plans which had been 
conceived in honesty, and which he meant to execute with 
justice, it was undoubtedly Edward's duty to have waited 
till another opportunity of effecting his object should present 
itself ; and if he had not been misled by ambition, his 
naturally fair judgment must have perceived that such a 
measure could not be successful unless the means of bring- 
ing it about were peaceable and just. 

During the negotiations for the marriage of the .infant 
princess, he had contrived to create a very powerful party in 
his interests in Scotland. With the caitiffs of any country 
the gold of the briber has always a powerful influence. This 
party, on the death of the infant princess, invited Edward to 
march to the Scottish border with a large force. Too eager to 
grasp at the means, fair or unfair, of gratifying his ambition, 
his sense of justice yielded to the temptation then held out 
to him, and he complied with a request which, though it 
emanated from traitors, had the one recommendation of 
according with his ambitious views. 

While he was conducting his army to Scotland, however, 
he was deprived of Eleanora, who died at Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire, and his lofty projects were for a time absorbed 
in his grief. The king abandoned the expedition, and ac- 
companied the remains of his wife to Westminster, where 
she was buried with great pomp. 

The character of Eleanora is painted in pleasing colours 
by the chroniclers of the time. They depict her as eminent 
for affability, modesty, benevolence, and piety. Perhaps 
had she lived the gentleness of her character might have 
tempered the daring and the unflinching stubbornness of 
purpose which, from this time forth, were among the chief 
qualities which Edward displayed, and thus have exercised a 
benign influence on our history. The king never forgot her, 
and the only daughter of his second marriage bore the name 
of the regretted object of his first affection. 
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The throne of Scotland becoming vacant about this time, 
no less than thirteen aspirants came forward to claim it. 
It soon came, however, to be generally understood that the 
whole question lay between the right of two great nobles, 
John Baliol and Eobert Bruce, who were both descended 
from that King David who conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon Henry Plantagenet. Baliol claimed as being the 
grandson of King David's eldest daughter ; Bruce claimed as 
being the son of David's second daughter. Each claimant 
was supported by a powerful faction, and from the threatened 
hostilities between these Scotland appeared to be on the eve 
of a civil war. 

In this conjuncture the Scottish parliament resolved to 
place the question of disputed right before Edward I., and 
Bruce and Baliol decided to abide by his arbitration. 

Already master of England and Wales, Edward resolved 
to seize this favourable moment and avail himself of the 
dissensions of Scotland to re-establish that feudal claim upon 
the country which some of the earlier Norman kings held 
over the country, but which, as will be remembered, had 
been sold by Richard Coeur de Lion for the sum of ten 
thousand marks, when that monarch was in pressing neces- 
sity for funds to enable him to enter upon his famous crusade 
against Saladin. 

It is important to keep this point in view, as it is the key 
to the whole history of the subsequent bloody and pro- 
tracted wars which so long acted as a drag upon the rising 
civilisation of both countries. Let it be clearly understood, 
then, that from the reign of Richard I. no English monarch 
had any right to claim fealty from Scotland — all feudal 
obligation having been redeemed by money paid by the 
Scottish king of that date. 

In order to carry his plan into effect, Edward appointed a 
time for examining the question submitted to his judgment, 
and summoned all the Scottish barons to meet him at Nor- 
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ham, a small town on the English side of the Tweed. Thither 
he himself repaired, attended by a splendid court and a 
powerful army. 

When the assembly took place, May, 1291, the Chief 
Justiciary of England addressed the barons, and informed 
them that King Edward had come to determine the great 
cause respecting the succession to the Scottish throne; 
that he did so in consequence of his feudal right to that 
kingdom ; and that he required that right to be immediately 
and solemnly recognised. 

The Scots were astounded at these assumptions, but know- 
ing that they were in the enemy's country and surrounded by 
his army, they feit themselves powerless to contradict the 
statements, and took the only course open to them by asking 
to be allowed time for deliberation. Edward allowed them 
only till the following day. 

The barons having reassembled, Edward caused a paper 
containing arguments in support of his pretensions to be 
read before them. In this document he particularly insisted 
on the homage which William the Lion, King of Scotland, had 
paid to Henry II. ; but he had not the candour to confess 
the renunciation of that homage which Richard Coeur de 
Lion made to the same king. The Scottish nobles were 
perfectly acquainted with the real facts of the case, and 
would certainly have stated them could they have done so 
with safety; but feeling* themselves wholly in Edward's 
power, all they could do was to beg a still longer delay, on 
the pretence of consulting the bishops and barons who were 
absent. 

An interval of three weeks was obtained, and at the ex- 
piry of that time the Scottish nobles and prelates assembled 
in a plain opposite to Norham Castle, where Edward was then 
lodged. Several of the barons agreed that the feudal claims 
of the English monarch could not properly be determined 
until Scotland had a king, because his honour and interest 
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were so much concerned in the decision. But Bruce and 
Baliol were hbth so much afraid of losing the favour of Ed- 
ward, by disputing a point which they saw he was resolved to 
carry, that they consented to acknowledge the superiority of 
the crown of England, and by their influence and example 
persuaded the other nobles to make the same acknowledg- 
ment. 

Edward had now gained a foothold — he had taken his 
first step. He at once proceeded to take a second. He 
pretended it was vain to pronounce a sentence which he had 
not power to carry into effect, and demanded all the royal 
castles and places of strength. Strange to say, this extra- 
ordinary, most unwarrantable demand, was also conceded. 

When Scotland was thus placed at the mercy of the 
English king, it is but justice to say that he made an equitable 
use of the enormous power with which he was intrusted. 
In the great cause of which he was appointed arbitrator he 
gave judgment in favour of Baliol ; and not only did he refer 
his decision to the consideration of one hundred and forty 
commissioners, partly English and partly Scotch, but he 
proposed the question to all the celebrated lawyers in 
Europe, who united in confirming his judgment. The ques- 
tion in itself was very simple, and the unanimous decision 
upon it was founded on the established rules of succession, 
which preferred the descendant of an elder branch of a royal 
house to that of a younger, even though the latter should be 
one generation nearer the original stem. 

Baliol renewed the oath of fealty he had taken in con- 
junction with the other barons at Norham, and was then in- 
vested with the kingdom. 

The power and policy of Edward had enabled him to 
obtain that feudal supremacy which he had so long coveted ; 
but it seems as if a secret consciousness of injustice disquieted 
his mind, for in less than a month after the coronation of 
Baliol he compelled that unfortunate prince to repeat his 
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homage. The minds of the Scottish people were alarmed 
hy the crafty policy and the interested conduct of the arbitrator 
they had chosen ; and there were many who believed that he 
had set np Baliol as a puppet whom he might dethrone at 
his pleasure, or whenever he desired to incorporate Scotland 
with his own dominions. 

But stirring times were now at hand, and Edward soon 
found himself embroiled in complications from which it would 
have required a higher genius than his own to have emerged 
with perfect credit and success. 

In 1294 a circumstance trifling in itself, but followed by 
the most momentous results, took place. A French and an 
English vessel happened to be lying ofif the coast of Normandy 
at the same time, and to be both in want of water. Boats 
from each vessel were sent to land for a supply, and the 
crews unfortunately met at the same spring. Each party 
wished to take precedence in drawing the water ; neither 
would yield, and a scuffle took place in which a Norman 
was killed. This quarrel between a few sailors not only 
kindled a bloody war between France and England, but had 
a material effect upon the fortunes of Scotland ; and to this 
latter result, as being more immediately connected with our 
story, we shall confine our attention. 

It will be remembered that Normandy was adjudged to be 
forfeited to the crown of France, on account of King John's 
share in the supposed murder of Prince Arthur, and conse- 
quently Normans were now as unquestionably subjects of 
the French kings as were the natives of any part of France. 
Accordingly, when the Norman sailors complained to Philip 
the Fair of the treatment they had received at the spring, he, 
without inquiring into the real state of the case or demanding 
satisfaction from the English government, bade the sailors 
take revenge themselves and trouble him no more about the 
matter. 

Having thus full liberty from their king to act as they 
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pleased, these desperate men seized an English ship in the 
channel, hang several of the crew on the yard-arm, strung 
np several dogs beside them, and then dismissed the vessel, 
bidding the remaining mariners inform their countrymen 
that vengeance was now taken for the blood of the Norman 
killed at Bayonne. 

In the meantime, war was not desired by either the French 
or the English sovereign, but the subjects of each took the 
matter into their own hands in the first instance, and a sort 
of piratical war sprang up between the two nations — the 
English sailors obtaining the help of the Irish and Dutch 
vessels, while the French received assistance from the Fle- 
mings and Genoese. 

At length a great battle took place between the hostile 
fleets, in which the English were victorious and the French 
lost fifteen thousand men. The matter had now become too 
important to be overlooked, and the King of France loudly 
demanded reparation. Edward dispatched the Bishop of 
London to the French court in order to accommodate the 
difference. In the first case he stated that the English 
courts of justice were open to all men, and if any French- 
man were injured, he might there seek redress ; but so far 
from insisting that the case should be decided by English 
laws, he offered to have it settled by private arbitration or to 
refer it to the judgment of the Pope. 

But Philip refused all offers of conciliation with scorn, and 
he summoned Edward to appear before him, as his vassal for 
lands held in France, to answer in person for the outrages for 
which Philip himself was to blame by allowing the Norman 
sailors the liberty of executing private revenge. As might 
be expected Edward did not appear, and consequently the 
French king declared the feudal possessions which the King 
of England held in Gascony to be forfeited, and immediately 
invaded them. 

Active hostilities having thus been commenced by France, 
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Edward snmmoned his parliament and drew their attention 
to this flagrant act of injustice on Philip's part. Baliol, the 
Scottish king, was present at this parliament, and when, in 
answer to the appeal of King Edward, the whole parliament 
declared its resolution to follow the king through life and 
through death, the Scottish monarch does not appear to have 
raised a dissentient voice. The troops which Edward flrst 
dispatched to France were defeated, and the king then re- 
quired Baliol, as his vassal, to send him military assistance. 

But instead of compl3dng with a request so naturally 
arising from the feudal obligations which he had ilcknowledged 
to the English crown, Baliol, in concert with the Scottish 
parliament, entered into an alliance with the King of France, 
by which they bound themselves to make war upon England 
with all their strength ; and, in pursuance of this engage- 
ment, before the King of England had manifested any inten- 
tion of claiming more than he had a right to exact, in 
consequence of the feudal superiority which had been 
acknowledged at the accession of Baliol, the Scots invaded 
Cumberland with forty thousand foot and five hundred horse. 
In the following month they committed similar excesses in 
Northumberland; and Baliol, by the advice of his parliament, 
sent a written renunciation of his fealty to Edward. 

The English king received BalioFs renunciation with un- 
disguised indignation and contempt. 

<' Has this felon fool committed such a folly ?" cried he, as 
he read the document. 

He now allowed the war with France to lie over, and put 
his army in motion northwards to Scotland. He marched 
to the eastern frontier, took Berwick by storm, and cruelly 
put the garrison and the inhabitants to the sword. Elated 
by this victory, he dispatched Earl Warenne with twelve 
thousand men to lay siege to Dunbar, which was defended 
by the flower of the Scottish nobles. 

Aware of the importance of protecting a stronghold which 
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was practically the key to the whole country, the Scots with 
their main army advanced to relieve it. A battle followed, 
in which the undisciplined Scots, though much superior in 
numbers, were thrown into confusion and routed with great 
slaughter. The castle surrendered next day on the' arrival 
of Edward with the main body of the English army. His 
successes gave him ground for proceeding on his march 
with assured confidence. The castles of Edinburgh and 
Stirling opened their gates to him after a feeble resistance, 
and all the southern portion of Scotland submitted to his 
arms. 

The weak and timid Baliol, discontented with his own 
subjects, and overawed by the English, had not capacity 
enough to take advantage of the resources left to him by 
withdrawing to the Highlands or otherwise, but hastened to 
make his submission to Edward. He expressed the greatest 
penitence for his disloyalty to his liege lord, and solemnly 
resi^jned his crown into the hands of that monarch. He was 
committed to the Tower, where he remained for two years ; 
but at the expiration of that time ho was set at liberty, and 
submitted to a voluntary banishment in France, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in privacy, if not in seclusion. 

Meantime Edward having marched as far north as Aber- 
deen and Elgin without meeting a single enemy, returned 
with his victorious army into England, leaving Earl Warenne 
governor of Scotland. 

When Edward was employed in Scotland, the war which 
he was waging with the King of France for the recovery of 
Guienne had languished ; but being now at leisure, he re- 
solved to make every efibrt to expel the troops of Philip 
from the province he had so unjustly invaded. For this pur- 
pose he proposed himself to invade France from the side of 
Flanders, at the head of a formidable army. A smaller force 
under Humphrey de Bohun, the High Constable, and Roger 
Bigor, the Earl Marshal of England, were at the same time 
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to make an attempt in Goienne. Edward hoped by this 
doable assault to distract the attention and weaken the force 
of the enemy. But these two powerful nobles refused to 
execute the commands of their sovereign, alleging that by 
their office they were not obliged to serve except where the 
king was present in person. 

A violent dispute followed, and the irritable temper of 
Edward was excited to fury. 

^* Sir Earl, you shall either go or hang," exclaimed he with 
an oath, addressing the high constable. 

" Sir King, I will neither go nor hang,** answered De Bohun 
with equal fierceness — and he immediately left the court, 
accompanied by the earl marshal and thirty other barons. 

Edward, however, with all his pride and violence of temper, 
was too prudent a man, too cautious a general, to allow this 
squabble to disturb his equanimity or to interfere with his plans. 
He reduced both the high constable and the earl marshal from 
their high offices, and appointed others in their places, and 
having completed his preparations he embarked at Winchelsea, 
in August, 1297, with a powerful army. His eldest son had 
been appointed regent of the kingdom during his absence. 

When Edward was on the point of embarking for Flanders 
a sudden revolution took place in Scotland, where one brave 
and generous man succeeded in arousing the slumbering 
energies and in warming the chilled patriotism of his 
countrymen. It was William Wallace, who attempted the 
deliverance of his country. 

Of the early days of this typical " hero of Scotland," the 
pride of the Scottish people and the idol of their historians, 
little is known as established fact. Stripped of fond tradition 
and exaggerated legend, the story of his life consists of no more 
than a few authentic but isolated incidents. It is known 
that he was of Anglo-Norman descent, and that though in 
every sense, whether with regard to means, station, or 
character, he was entitled to the name of '< gentleman," he 
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had neither the wealth nor the rank that might have enahled 
him to influence his fellow-men independently of personal 
merit. 

He was the second son of Sir Malcolm Wallace, of EUerslie, 
near Paisley. The date of his birth is not known, but is 
referred by the best authorities to the middle of the reign of 
Alexander III. of Scotland — about 1260. The hatred of 
English oppression which was the ruling passion of his life, 
seems to have descended to him by heritage ; for his father 
and elder brother are said to have been slain in battle with 
the enemy when he himself was too young to follow them 
to the field. 

Being thus deprived of a father's protection, Wallace 
spent his early years under the superintendence of his 
uncle, a wealthy ecclesiastic, at Dunipair, in Stirlingshire, 
by whom he was taught Latin, and made familiar specially 
with those passages in the classics in which the praise of 
liberty is sung. The venerable priest, it is said, ** deplored 
the calamities of his country, and was never weary of extolling 
the sweets of liberty and the miseries of dependence.'* It 
is not difficult to imagine that the patriotic fires that burned 
in Wallace's heart until it was chilled for ever at Smithfield, 
were first kindled by the ardours of his relative. 

This training in the love of country and of independence 
was not thrown away from the dulness or incapacity of the 
scholar ; for Wallace, from what we know of his after-life, 
must have been apt to learn. He was frank and ingenuous, 
quick to perceive, and with that rapid sympathy for suflering 
which answers in generous indignation at a tale of oppression 
as the harp answers in music to the player's hand. In every 
sense, according to the latest and best-informed authorities, he 
was the true patriot-hero of an oppressed country. He has 
been described by detractors as being more cruel than Herod 
or Nero — as one that ** never had pity of Englishman no ways;^* 
and though such statements are absurd in themselves and 
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disproved by the known actions of his life, it cannot be 
denied that he carried on war with a sternness and severity 
that might seem to be merciless if we neglect to consider the 
times in which he lived, the enemy against whom he fonght, 
and the doom that was visited npon all Scotsmen taken in 
battle by the English during this period. 

But apart from the opinions of flatterers or detractors, we 
have the clearest proofs in the relations which he formed 
and maintained through life, that Wallace was capable of the 
deepest affection; and his friendships with the comrades 
that slept beside him in the woods and caverns and on the 
heather-grown moor, and fought with him in many a wild 
skirmish and sudden assault, must be taken into considera- 
tion by those who blame him with the violence and the 
cruelty that prevailed in his time, but which were the result 
of circumstances and imperfect national sentiment inalienable 
from that age, rather than the characteristics of the man 
himself. The verdict of his countrymen is that he was as 
generous and magnanimous in the ordinaiy affairs of life as 
he was gifted in the art of war and courageous in battle. 
He was a man of great stature and of great strength and 
agility, and tradition delights to represent him, with his fair 
complexion and blue eyes, as the model of manly beauty as 
well as the tj^e of chivalrous knighthood. 

Wallace's hostility to the English arose from his despair at 
beholding the oppression of his relations and countrymen, 
and the servitude and misery to which they were subjected ; 
and this feeling is said to have flrst developed into active 
hostility at Lanark, in 1297. Wallace and his wife were 
residing at this town at the time. A quarrel here with a 
number of English officers, in which blood was spilt, resulted 
in Wallace's house being attacked and his wife and servants 
slain. On the same night Wallace, being joined by a number 
of friends, avenged this cruel massacre by killing the mur- 
derers. He was now an outlaw and took to the moors and 
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mountains, devoting from this time forth every energy of his 
nature to the destruction of the enemies of his country. 

The discontented and the patriotic now joined him, and he 
soon acquired that authority over them to which he was en- 
titled by his superiority to them in strength, intelligence, and 
military genius. Beginning with minor undertakings — in 
which he was always successful — he gradually proceeded to 
more important enterprises ; manifesting in each case equal 
caution in protecting his followers and courage in attacking 
the enemy. His knowledge of the country enabled him, when 
unsuccessful, to elude his most active pursuers. His retreat 
was as rapid as his advance, and amid the wild passes and 
dangerous defiles to which he and his followers betook them- 
selves, it was impossible for an enemy to pursue them with 
safety. 

Every day brought accounts of his successes, which were 
received with joy by his countrymen and with terror by their 
oppressors. So rapid were his movements, dashing upon the 
unwary garrison in one place to-day and appearing to-morrow 
in quite a diflferent quarter, carrying fire and sword wherever 
he and his victorious band made an assault, that the name 
of Wallace soon became in itself a tower of strength. The 
more adventurous of his countrymen flocked to his standard. 
All who were desirous of military fame longed to share his 
exploits. His successful valour roused the national energy 
from the apathy, the sleep of death, into which it had fallen 
under the influence of Edward's overshadowing power, and 
though no nobleman of position had yet joined his party, he 
had acquired that confidence and attachment among the people 
which personal merit may attain without the aids of birth 
and fortune. 

Wherever Wallace appeared the English fell before him. 
Enlarging his views with his successes, he now called upon 
men of rank to serve the cause of their country under his 
banner. It is even said that when the barons refused to 
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join him, he seized and imprisoned them till they obeyed ; 
but it is to be feared that this summary method of raising 
patriots is traceable rather to the waywardness of legend 
than to the ingenuity of the Scottish patriot. 

At length Wallace's exploits roused the attention and 
stirred the gall of Edward. He had for some time been 
indulging the dream that Scotland was conquered once for 
all, and regarding it as the last and most important of the 
additions he had made to his dominions. He little knew the 
race. He was about to embark for Flanders, when he 
received a detailed account of the strange doings in Scot- 
land. Regarding the rising in the north as not important 
enough, however, to demand his personal attention, he com- 
missioned Earl Warenne to go and chastise the rebels. 

Meantime Wallace had driven the English out of the 
whole of Scotland north of the Forth ; but hearing that an 
English army had penetrated Scotland and was proceeding 
north to meet him, he marched to Stirling to guard the pas- 
sage leading across the Forth into those countries which he 
had just gained back to Scotland. 

Wallace encamped on the north bank of the river, and 
took up a strong position on a rising ground, commanding 
the bridge of Stirling. This bridge, a long and narrow 
structure, was left open, to tempt the enemy across. No 
sooner, however, had about half the English troops crossed 
to attack him than the Scottish hero assailed them with great 
fury. His victory was complete. Thousands of the English 
were slain, and vast numbers were drowned in attempting 
to recross the river. The action was a brilliant and deci- 
sive one ; its success was due entirely to the skill with which 
Wallace chose his ground, and to the forethought which 
taught him that the confident English would attempt to cross 
the bridge, and thus place themselves at his mercy. Scot- 
land now hailed the prospect of a speedy restoration to 
national independence. 
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Wallace, now universally honoured as the deliverer of his 
country, received from his followers the title of Regent or 
Guardian of the kingdom, in the absence of Baliol, who was 
still in the power of Edward. War and unfavourable seasons 
having occasioned a famine in Scotland, Wallace therefore 
urged his army to pass the borders and insure su'bsis- 
tence at the expense of the enemy, and avenge past injuries 
by retaliation. The Scots, in the prospect of such an ad- 
venture under such a leader, joyfully acquiesced. Wallace 
accordingly marched into the northern counties of England 
during the winter of scarcity, and laid them waste with fire 
and sword ; and after extending his ravages without meeting 
any opposition as far as the bishopric of Durham (the Scots 
living all the time upon the fat of the land), he returned in 
the spring laden with spoils to his own country. 

Edward was in Flanders when he received intelligence of 
these events, and, hastily concluding a truce with the French 
king, with whom he was at war, he hurried to England. On 
his arrival he endeavoured to conciliate the favour of his 
people by every means in his power, and afterwards, having 
collected the whole military force of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, he marched to the border with an army of nearly 
one hundred thousand men. 

Nothing could have enabled the Scots to resist effectually 
so overwhelming a force, save perfect union among them- 
selves. But unhappily factions and jealousies prevailed 
among the nobility, who regarded with envy the elevation of 
Wallace, though earned by surpassing merit and invaluable 
services. Perceiving divisions in the camp, and well know- 
ing that absolute ruin must be the inevitable consequence of 
disunion, Wallace, with that magnanimity of which his career 
offers many instances, sacrificed his own aggi'andizement for 
the general good, retired from his position as leader of the 
Scottish forces, and retained command only over that body 
of his followers who, being accustomed to victory under his 
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standard, refused to fight under any other. The chief 
command then devolved on the Steward of Scotland and 
Comyn of Badenoch, men of illustrious birth, under whom 
the great chieftains were more willing to serve, but who 
had given no proof of special qualifications for military 
enterprise. 

These commanders fixed their quarters at Falkirk, and 
there awaited the expected attack of the English. Wallace 
— who was never accustomed to wait for the arrival of an 
enemy, and who in fact seldom had sufficient forces to warrant 
him in hazarding a pitched battle, but gained all his triumph 
by rapid marches, sudden* assaults, feints, and surprises — 
joined the national army at Falkirk. While stationed here 
the Scottish hero must have been not a little surprised at 
the remarkable manner in which the two high-born leaders 
exercised their command. 

Meantime Edward had advanced beyond Edinburgh, and 
was experiencing those evils which were naturally to be ex- 
pected in a country imperfectly cultivated, thinly peopled, 
and suffering from the efiects of recent wars. Had the Scot- 
tish patriots been aware of this, had they adhered to the 
plan always followed by Wallace, and destroyed the remaining 
resources, and retiring to their mountains avoided an engage- 
ment while the enemy was still well-fed, high in spirits, and 
full of valour, the result of the campaign would probably 
have been very different. 

Edward, who had anticipated the famine he was now ex- 
periencing, had wisely directed a fleet laden with provisions 
to ascend the Forth and keep the army supplied. The ships 
were all detained at Berwick by adverse winds, except a few 
laden with wine. The Welsh troops were now dying in 
great numbers from famine and fatigue, and the king ordered 
the wine supply to be distributed for their refreshment. The 
troops became intoxicated and mutinous, and the English 
cavalry were compelled to charge them and force them to retire 
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from the main body of the army. Where now was the High 
Steward of Scotland ? where was Comyn of Badenoch ? One 
resolute charge on this day of starvation, intoxication, and 
mutiny, and the whole English host might have been over- 
thrown! Had the command remained in the hands of 

« 

Wallace, we may be sure he would not have let such an 
opportunity slip. 

The distress still continued to increase in Edward's 
camp, and the king resolved to retreat upon Edinburgh. 
While making preparations for this step, he received informa- 
tion that Wallace and the Scottish army were only a few 
miles off, in the forest of Falkirk. Delighted to find that 
they were so near, the king gave the order " to arms." He 
halted for the night in a moor near Linlithgow — the soldiers 
resting on the bare earth, their shields for their pillows and 
their armour their only covering ; their horses were held 
unbaited near them. 

The king shared the lot of the common soldiers, and, while 
he slept, his war-horse struck his side with its hoof and broke 
two of his ribs. An alarm was spread that the king was 
hurt — ^treason was suspected, and a panic might have dis- 
persed the whole of the English army if Edward had not had 
the fortitude to conceal his sufferings, mount his horse, and 
restore by his presence the confidence of his followers. At 
dawn the English marched to Falkirk, came in sight of the 
Scots and immediately commenced the attack. 

The details of the battle are variously related by the 
historians of the two countries. 

The Scottish army consisted only of thirty thousand men, 
about one-third of the forces opposed to them. The Scot- 
tish cavalry, either through fear or treachery, rode from the 
field without striking a blow. After a stubborn resistance, 
the columns of Scottish spearmen, impenetrable to the 
cavalry of Edward, were broken and put to flight by his 
archers and slingers. Wallace succeeded in gaining the 
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shelter of a neighbonring wood with the remnant of his 
army ; but fifteen thousand men were left dead on the field. 

The Scottish nobles were able to prolong a defensive 
struggle, with short intervals of truce, till the year 1303 ; 
but Wallace himself never again had an army under his com- 
mand. The pride and jealousy of the barons who refused 
to fight under his leadership, and preferred to invite calamity 
upon their country, did more to ruin his influence, and his 
ability to restore the independence of the country, than all 
the legions of King Edward. 

After the fatal battle of Falkirk, Wallace resigned his 
office as Guardian of Scotland, and John Comyn, of Bade- 
noch, with three others, were appointed Guardians; and 
under these leaders many successful incursions were made 
into the Lowlands, which Edward had fondly imagined he 
had wholly subdued. Thus the conquest of Scotland, which 
the English king had frequently considered as a completed 
and finished work, was to be begun again. 

Edward once more prepared for this undertaking with his 
usual vigour and ability. His fleet sailed along the coast 
and secured the army from the dangers of famine, while his 
own vigilance preserved it from surprise ; and by this prudent 
arrangement he was enabled to march from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, ravaging the open country, reducing 
the castles, and receiving the submission of all the nobility, 
including that of the Begent himself. 

But there yet remained one unbroken spirit who disdained 
to implore pardon from the oppressor of his country, though 
he was invited to imitate the conduct of the other leaders. 
This determined rejection of his ofiered mercy converted 
the resentment of Edward towards Wallace into inveterate 
hatred. He felt that his conquest was not sure while Wallace 
lived. He pronounced sentence of outlawry against the 
Scottish leader — "he cursed him, by the fiend, for a traitor,*' 
and set a price of three hundred marks upon his head. 
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Scotland had now fallen into a state of complete prostra- 
tion beneath the arms of England ; but the last hope for the 
country was not extinct so long as Wallace lived and ranged 
the woods in freedom. Edward therefore set himself, with 
all the determination and inveterate enmity of which his 
nature was possible, to hunt him down. 

Tempted by the great promises held out to him, Ralph de 
Ealiburton, who had been taken prisoner at Stirling and carried 
to England, undertook to betray his great countryman into 
the hands of his enemies, and for this purpose he was sent 
back to Scotland in charge of Sir John de Mowbray, a Scot- 
tish knight, who was also employed in this treacherous 
transaction. 

How he was actually taken is not known. He was 
brought a captive to Sir John Menteith, a Scottish baron, 
who then held the Castle of Dumbarton, under a com- 
mission from the English king. The capture is said to have 
taken place at Robroyston, near Glasgow. 

Wallace was immediately conveyed from Dumbarton 
Castle to London, with all speed, and ** with great num- 
bers of men and women," says an old writer, "crowding 
upon him." 

The people of London, who had often shivered at the bare 
mention of his name, had now the opportunity of beholding 
him who was the hero of many a fearful tale they had 
listened to around their firesides, led along their thoroughfares 
a captive. 

The day after Wallace's arrival, he was taken from the 
house of William Delect, in Fenchurch- street, where he 
had spent the night, on horseback to Westminster Hall, 
accompanied by the mayor of the city. On reaching 
the hall a crown of laurel was placed upon his head in 
mockery, because, says Stowe, **he had said in times 
past that he ought to wear a crown in that hall." He 
was then impeached as a traitor to the King of England, 
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as having bnmt the villages and castles and slain the sub- 
jects of his master, Edward. To this charge he pleaded 
not guilty, and stated that as he had never been the 
subject of the King of England, he owed him no alle- 
giance, and consequently could not be a traitor to him. 
As to the other articles of accusation he admitted that, 
in the discharge of his duty to his country, he had done 
all that was stated. He was condemned to death. 

The sentence was executed 23rd August, 1805. Wallace 
was placed on a hurdle, heavily ironed, and dragged through 
the streets to the usual place of execution — ^the Elms, at 
Smithfield. He was then hanged on a gallows, and after- 
wards, while yet breathing, he was cut down and his bowels 
taken out and burnt before his face. His head was then 
struck off, and his body divided into four quarters. The 
head was exposed on a pole on London Bridge, and the 
limbs sent for public exhibition at Newcastle, Berwick, Perth, 
and Aberdeen. 

The barbarous cruelty of the sentence leaves an indelible 
stain on the memory of Edward I. ; and this act, which was 
intended to stamp out the last spark of rebellion in Scotland, 
had, as is usually the case, precisely the opposite effect. 
The Scots, already disgusted with the tyranny of a conqueror 
who had aboHshed their laws and customs, burned their 
records, and destroyed their monuments of antiquity, were 
still further enraged at the injustice and cruelty exercised 
upon Wallace. All the envy that had embittered the life of 
that gallant chieftain was now laid aside, and he was remem- 
bered, with a passionate sorrow, only as the champimi of his 
country, and the guardian of her expiring renown. The 
returning tide of popular favour was not only strong but 
permanent ; and tradition still preserves many local remem- 
brances of the Scottish hero. The hills, the houses, castles 
and glens which he frequented, the stones on which he sat, 
the trees in which he remained concealed, the rock whence 
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he plunged into the sea, the forests to which he retreated, 
the cascade behind which he was screened, the barn 
where he was taken, and the lake into which he flung 
his sword after he was overpowered, are still pointed out, 
as memorials of him who lived and died in the cause of 
freedom. 

Thirteen years had passed since Edward I. pronounced 
judgment respecting the claims of Bruce and Baliol. The 
rivals were now both dead. Bruce's claim, by his own death 
and the death of his son, descended to his grandson, Bobert 
Bruce. This noble, to whom belongs the honour of restoring 
the independence of Scotland, was descended, like Wallace, 
from an ancient Norman family ; Eobert de Brus having 
followed the standard of the Conqueror from Normandy to 
England, and having been rewarded for his valour and 
services with extensive estates in the East and West Ridings 
of Yorkshire. The son of the companion of the Conqueror 
received grants of estates in Annandale, Scotland, from 
David I., king of that country, and the younger son of this 
second Eobert de Brus became the founder of the Scottish 
Bruces. 

The Bruce, who afterwards became king of Scotland, was 
born in 1274. In his early manhood his principles were 
shifting and variable, and we And him fighting now on the 
side of Edward, now on the side of his country — now 
bearing Edward's wrath, and shortly afterwards swearing 
fealty to him. It is fortunate for the reputation of this 
great man that the noble patriotism of his later years 
is a full excuse for the vagaries of his youth, although 
even these are explained, if they are not wholly ac- 
counted for, by the circumstances in which he found him- 
self placed. 

It was not till he was thirty- one years of age that his 
character seemed to have arrived at the final phase of its 
development, and that his sympathies and principles became 
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fixed and unchangeable. He then assumed the character of 
an open and decided patriot, and declared the single aim of 
his life to be, the restoration of his country to its place 
among the nations. He was the undisputed heir to the 
throne, and he urged the claim that had been handed down 
to him from his ancestors. 

In his pretensions to the crown, however, he had to con- 
tend with a rival who was at that time one of the most 
powerful men in the kingdom. Baliol had tamely submitted 
to renounce for ever all claim to the Scottish throne, and his 
son was in captivity ; but the claims and hopes of the family 
centred in John Comyn — commonly called the Red Comyn — 
who was the son of his sister Marjory. 

Comyn had been appointed regent of the kingdom ; he 
was allied to many of the noblest families in Scotland and 
England, and, by the decision of Edward, possessed a clear 
right to the Scottish throne. 

It appears that Bruce was desirous of securing the assist- 
ance of Comyn in a plan for re-establishing the independence 
of Scotland. It was further agreed between them that Bruce 
should be king and that Comyn should receive some acces- 
sion to his patrimonial inheritance. Comyn basely revealed 
the whole scheme to the English government. 

When this revelation was made to Edward, Bruce was in 
attendance at the court. He was not, however, immediately 
committed to prison, because the king was desirous of 
securing his three brothers as well as himself, and he was 
unwilling to make the other brothers take fright by im- 
prisoning Robert. The Earl of Gloucester, a friend of The 
Bruce, was generous enough to extricate the Scottish prince 
from his unpleasant position. Not daring to hold any per- 
sonal communication with Bruce, Gloucester sent his servant 
to him with a pair of spurs, a piece of money, and the 
following message : — 

" My master returns what you yesterday lent him." 
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The present of a pair of spars had long been used in 
Scotland as a significant hint to commit one's safety to the 
fieetness of one's steed. The prince understood the dark 
saying of his friend, and, giving the piece of money to the 
messenger, he mounted and immediately rode off to Scot- 
land. 

In a few days he arrived at Dumfries, in Annandale, the 
centre of the influence of his family. A large number of the 
Scottish nobility happened to be assembled there, and 
among them Brace's betrayer, the Red Comyn. 

The nobles were much astonished at his sudden appearance, 
and still more at the declaration which he made that he was 
come to live and die with them, in defence of the liberty of 
his country, and that, with their assistance, he hoped to 
redeem the Scottish name from the indignities it had so long 
suffered. He represented that their past misfortunes had 
resulted from the want of union among them ; but that if 
they would now resolve to follow him, their rightful 
prince, the mountains that were the fortresses of their 
ancestors and the valour that had baffled even the legions of 
Rome, would still be sufficient, were they worthy of their 
forefathers, to defend them against the English tyrant, who 
would never deem himself secure in his usurped dominions 
till he had exterminated all the ancient nobility, and even 
the ancient inhabitants. He reminded them of the fate of 
Wallace, and asserted that it was better for them to die like 
brave men, with their swords in their hands, than to live in 
constant terror of, and at last receive the stroke from, an 
English executioner. 

The boldness and the eloquence of the speaker roused his 
hearers. The indignant revenge that had long smouldered 
in their hearts tiow flamed up fiercely like a fire to which 
fresh fuel has been added. They declared their resolution 
to follow Bruce in asserting his and their rights against the 
common oppressor. Comyn alone, who had secretly made 
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his arrangements with King Edward, opposed the general 
determination, and endeavoured to quench the newly- awa- 
kened enthusiasm by setting forth the certain destruction 
that awaited those who forfeited their oath of fealty to the 
English monarch. 

After the assembly broke up a meeting took place between 
Bruce and Comyn at the church of the Minorite Friars, 
Dumfries, at which Bruce accused the other of having 
played false with him in betraying the plans that had been 
confided to him to Edward. Comyn gave Bruce the lie, and 
the latter, in a wild passion, drew his dagger and stabbed 
the traitor then and there. 

Then rushing to the door to join his party, he was met by 
two barons, his companions. These were Kirkpatrick of 
Closeburn and James de Lindsay. 

" What tidings ? " cried they eagerly. 

" Bad tidings I *' answered Bruce. ** I doubt I have slain 
Comyn ! " 

** What ! doubtest thou ? " exclaimed Kirkpatrick. ** I*se 
mak* sicker " (rU make sure), and with these words the fiery 
baron ran into the church and dispatched Comyn, as well as 
his uncle, Sir Robert Comyn, who advanced to defend him. 

The die was cast, the murder was out — and there was 
nothing for the Scottish nobles but to shake off the oppres- 
sion of England, and either gain independence or die. 

The nation now began to rouse itself from its lethargy. 
Bruce raised his partisans to arms, attacked detached bodies 
of the English with success, and gained many of the castles ; 
he had soon advanced as far north as Perth ; the English 
were flying on all sides, and seeking refuge in their own 
country. 

The authority of the young king was at once generally 
recognised, and he was crowned at Scone, March, 1806. 

Meantime Edward, whose health was then in a very 
imperfect state, heard of the afO^irs in the north, and was 
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mortified to think that the work of conqnering Scotland would 
have to he done over again for the third time. But he met 
the emergency with the determination of his earlier days, 
and undertook exertions little suited to his declining health. 

He resolved to raise a force impressive from its rank and 
splendour ; and, in order to engage the hearts of his suhjects 
in this expedition, he caused proclamation to he made 
throughout England, that all who were under obligation 
to become knights, and who possessed the necessary means, 
should assemble at Westminster on Whitsuntide, where 
they would be furnished with every requisite (except the 
trappings for their horses) from the king's wardrobe. Three 
hundred youths, the sons of earls, barons, and knights, re- 
sponded to this invitation, and purple robes, fine linen 
garments, and mantles woven with gold were distributed 
among them. 

The Eoyal Palace, though a spacious building, could not 
contain the crowds that assembled on this occasion, and the 
Temple, with its gardens, was appropriated to their accom- 
modation. 

Every night the Temple Church was filled with knights 
performing their vigils ; but the Prince of Wales, by his 
father's command, performed his in the Abbey of West- 
minster. There the chanting of the choir was drowned in 
the clanging of the trumpets and the acclamations of the 
assembled multitude. 

When those vigils were passed the king conferred the 
honour of knighthood on his son, and invested him with the 
Duchy of Aquitaine. The prince then repaired to the 
Abbey to confer the same distinctions on his companions — 
these ceremonies being observed with great magnificencci 

Against this pomp and power of ancient chivalry what had 
Bruce to oppose ? Only a few noble friends, the hearts of 
an undisciplined people, and his own undaunted spirit. In 
his first encounter with the enemy at Methven he was 
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defeated ; he himself being thrice unhorsed daring the 
engagement. 

He was now obliged to retire to the Grampian Hills, 
where, abandoned by the people he had been endeavouring to 
emancipate from English tyranny, he and his companions had 
to lead the lives of outlaws in caves and mountain-gorges, 
living upon the flesh of game and the water of the running 
brooks. When their shoes were worn out they*made others 
for themselves of the skins of the animals they had fed on. 

They continued to live thus in the wilderness, till their 
increasing sufferings compelled them to venture to Aberdeen, 
where they continued to remain till the English were in- 
formed of their place of retreat, and prepared to surprise 
them. It was in vain to attempt resistance, and the whole 
party, including the queen and the other ladies, betook them- 
selves again to the mountains. The life they led there reads 
more like romance than sad and stem reality. 

Lord Douglas appears to have taken upon himself the 
principal care of supplying the daily food. He procured 
venison, the only meat obtainable, and with his own hands 
he made gins and nets for catching salmon, trout, and 
eels. 

■ Living in this way they gradually advanced southward to 
Loch Tay; but unfortunately Lord Lorn, connected by 
marriage with the murdered Gomyn, lived in this country, 
and hearing of the approach of the wanderers, assembled 
his clansmen, who were armed with battle-axes, sought out 
the royal party, and attacked and dispersed it. The des- 
perate valour of Bruce alone prevented the assailants from 
attempting a pursuit ; but the exiles had again to have 
recourse to the mountains. 

With these trials — with anxiety, watching, and fatigue, 
exposure to wet and cold, and the want of proper food — the 
ladies of the party began to decline in health, and Neil Bruce, 
the brother of the king, conducted them, after a sad and 
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afifecting parting, to the Castle of Erldrummie, in Aberdeen- 
shire. Brace himself, and his companions, retired to spend 
the winter months in the island of Rachrin, on the north 
coast of Ireland. 

In the meanwhile the King of England pursued the ad- 
herents of Bruce relentlessly and mercilessly. On the ap- 
proach of English troops to Kildrummie Castle, Bruce's 
queen, with ten other ladies, fled to the sanctuary of St. 
Duthac, on Dornoch Frith ; but this place was within the 
domain of the Earl of Boss, who was so much afraid of 
the wrath of Edward, that he took the queen and her com- 
panions from their asylum and delivered them up to the 
English. The knights who had guarded the ladies from 
Kildrummie to St. Duthac were executed barbarously — the 
ladies themselves were imprisoned. 

The English then besieged and took the Castle of Kil- 
drummie. Neil Bruce, King Robert's brother, who was among 
the captives, was taken to Berwick, hanged and beheaded. 

It would be useless and painful to enumerate the bloody 
executions that followed these memorable events. Two illus- 
trious Scots, however, suffered under special circumstances. 

The first of these victims was the Earl of Athol. Dreading 
the cruel and ignominious death by which so many of his 
brave friends had perished, he attempted to escape by sea, 
but was driven back by adverse winds and taken prisoner. 
When Edward, who was then in his last illness, heard of 
Athol's capture, he grimly asserted that tlie news assuaged tJie 
pain he was suffering. Athol was of royal descent, and some 
of the courtiers, who were standing around Edward's bed, 
remarked that it would be indecent on that account to pass 
upon him the same sentence that had been passed on common 
offenders. 

" If his rank be higher," cried the king, " it makes his 
fault the greater, and he shall be hanged on a loftier gallows 
for his crime." 
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The nnfortnnate e^arl was snspended fifty feet from the 
grormd. He was cut down while yet alive, and a fire kindled 
before his face for the destruction of his body. He was 
then beheaded, his body committed to the flames, and his 
head fixed on London Bridge, at a greater height than nsnal, 
in derision of his royal lineage. 

The circumstances attending the death of Simon Frazer 
are equally shocking to humanity. That gallant chief had 
three times remounted Bruce at the battle of Methven, 
where he so narrowly escaped being taken, and this, in the 
eyes of the king, was an unpardonable oflence. Frazer was 
so famed for his courage and military talents, that his country- 
men who were prisoners in England declared that he would 
never be either conquered or taken. One unfortunate Scot 
took a wager of his own head, with the king, that Frazer 
would never be his captive. The chief, however, was appre- 
hended at last, and Edward cruelly exacted from the enthu- 
siastic admirer of his country's champion the penalty he had 
incurred. The head of Frazer was placed among those of 
his patriotic associates, near the remains of Wallace, his un- 
fortunate friend. 

Such were among the miseries that followed the corona- 
tion of Bruce. His own suflferings also were dreadful. In 
the spring, after he left his winter retreat at Eachrin, he 
experienced the bitterest privations. The shoes were worn 
off his feet in his perilous wanderings. He was sometimes 
chased by his enemies, and sometimes despised and ridiculed 
by his own vassals. He was compelled to hide alone among 
the neighbouring islands. 

In the spring of 1807, however, Bruce found means to 
raise a body of troops, at the head of which he descended 
from the mountains. His little army increased as he ad- 
vanced, and at last amounted to ten thousand men. He 
attacked and defeated the Earl of Pembroke, and immediately 
afterwards routed the forces -of the Earl of Gloucester, who 
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fled to the Castle of ' Ayr, where he was immediately 
hesieged. 

Tidings of these deeds hy a man who a month or two 
before was a wanderer and a beggar, though a king, were as 
poison to the already stagnating blood of Edward. For a 
time the energy of his mind asserted a mastery over his 
malady. He rose from his couch, mounted his horse, and 
set forward on his way from Carlisle to the Solway Frith. 
But his disease increased every hour ; he advanced only six 
miles in four days, and on the 7th July he expired in his 
tent in sight of the country he had devoted to destruction. 

His last moments are thus described by Froissart : — 

** When the king perceived he could not recover, he called 
to him his eldest son, who was afterwards king, and made 
him swear, in presence of all his barons, that as soon as 
he should be dead, he would have his body boiled in a large 
cauldron until the flesh should be separated from the bones ; 
that he would have the flesh buried and the bones preserved ; 
and that every time the Scots should rebel against him 
he would summon his people and carry with him the bones 
of his father ; for he believed most firmly that, as long as 
his bones were carried against the Scots, those Scots would 
never be victorious." 

To view the parting spirit trembling on the confines of 
eternity, and carrying with it into the house of death the 
schemes of ambition and the thirst for vengeance, is a fear- 
fal spectacle ; but thus lamentably ignorant was this great 
monarch of one of the most striking precepts of the religion 
he professed — ** Forgive that ye may be forgiven." 

Edward was interred in Westminster Abbey, where his 
tomb is still to be seen, bearing the appropriate inscription : — 

**Hebb lees Edward the First, the Hammer op 

THE Scottish Nation." 
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EDWAED II. 

HARKY and Lucy were much pleased with the story of 
Edward I., not only on account of the great qualities 
of Edward himself — for he was certainly a great man, 
though he was not specially a good man — ^hut also because 
this narrative made them acquainted with Wallace and the 
Bruce, the two greatest and most adventurous heroes of 
Scottish history. 

On the following day, Harry was surprised to find that the 
title of the next story was Edward III. 

<* But what of Edward 11., mamma ? Is there no story of 
his life ? " asked the boy. 

" Oh yes,- Harry," answered his mother, " but his life was 
profitless. There are few good lessons to be learnt from it, 
especially for young people. Edward was a spoilt child, and 
when he came to the throne he exhibited those qualities of 
self-indulgence, obstinacy, and weakness, which were the 
natural results of his training. His conduct awakened the 
contempt of the country. In his reign the English suffered 
perhaps the most disastrous defeat they have ever sustained 
in any age or country — the loss of the Battle of Bannockburn. 
But this is more properly a story of Scottish than of English 
history, and I need say nothing more respecting it here. 
A revolution took place in England in 1827, and one of its 
results was that the weak and unfortunate Edward was first 
deposed, and subsequently murdered. We had better pass 
over his story for the present. An historian of our own 
country, speaking of Edward, uses this striking image,^ 
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** * Son of one of our most able kings, and father of one of 
our most celebrated, his reign intervenes like a narrow and 
rugged isthmus between two great continents ; barren in itself, 
but the connecting passage between regions of great produce 
and renown.* You have already traversed one of these 
regions — the reign of Edward I. ; let us skip the isthmus and 
get into the second of the renowned regions — the reign of 
Edward III." 
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EDWAED III. 

His First Campaign. 

EDWARD III. was in no way to blame for the deposition 
and murder of his father, Edward II. Being only 
fourteen years of age when the latter event happened, he was 
too young to be consulted on the matter, and those who 
assumed the direction of affairs did not allow of his 
interference. 

These persons, however, soon considered it advisable to 
employ the young king and his military array in some war- 
fare that was not very dangerous, and did not call Edward 
to a distance. Eobert Bruce, the undaunted opposer of the 
first Edward, ** the Hammer of the Scottish Nation," soon 
afforded his grandson an opportunity of acquiring his first 
experiences of a military life. 

The terrible privations and hardships to which Bruce 
had been subject in his youth introduced him prematurely 
to the infirmities of age, and at the time of which we speak 
he was unable to conduct any expedition against the English 
in person. He therefore entrusted the command of his army 
to the Earl of Moray and Sir James Douglas, his long-tried 
and faithful friend. 

Moray, though he had not been Bruce's comrade and 
companion in arms so long as Douglas, was a knight 
equally deserving of confidence. He is described by Lord 
Hailes as "a man to be remembered while integrity, 
prudence, and valour are held in esteem among men." 
These two noblemen were directed by the now infirm 
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king to lead the Scottish troops into England, and to 
plunder and lay waste the northern counties. 

This being the clearly defined object, the army was so 
organized as to effect it in the most thorough manner. It 
consisted of four thousand knights and squires, well mounted 
on powerful bay horses, and attended by twenty thousand 
bold and hardy followers, who rode spirited little Gallo- 
ways — as the small-sized but much-enduring steeds which 
they mounted were named, from the district in which 
they were bred. These Galloways were never picketed or 
curry-combed ; but, when the day's march was over, were 
simply turned out to pasture upon the heaths or open 
fields. 

This army of cavalry was burdened neither with baggage 
nor carriages. Under the flap of his saddle each man 
carried a flat iron plate, and behind the saddle was fastened 
a small bag containing oatmeal. Thus unencumbered, the 
whole force is said to have travelled as many as twenty 
leagues without halting. The streams they crossed sup- 
plied them with drink ; they kindled a fire whenever they 
halted, placed their iron plates over it, mixed their oatmeal 
into a paste with water, and baked it into thin cakes. This 
food they varied with the richer nutriment of the flesh of 
the cattle which they seized on their hasty march. Slaying 
the cattle, they roasted the flesh on wooden stakes over the 
fire, or boiled it in the skins of the cattle, which they placed, 
hanging loosely in the form of bags, upon stakes, and thus 
serving as cauldrons. Such were the active, daring, and 
hardy foes with whom our young hero, Edward III., was first 
to contend. 

The English forces were mustered at York, where they 
were joined by Sir John de Hainault, with a number of 
French mercenaries under his command. When every pre- 
paration was completed the army marched to Durham, and 
proceeded northward in search of the enemy. 
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The border-land through which they passed was a wild 
country abounding in moors and mountains, and poor in 
everything except cattle. It had been the arena of strife 
between England and Scotland for many generations, and 
all traces of former civilisation had long ago been erased 
from its surface. 

They had not proceeded far on their march in this inhos- 
pitable country when they beheld at a distance the smoke of 
the fires kindled by the Scottish army. Immediately the 
alarm rang out from the trumpets, and every one was com- 
manded to follow the banner under which he was enrolled. 
All that and the following day they marched in strict military 
order, over mountains and through valleys and marshes, but 
could not overtake the Scots, who pushed rapidly before 
them. In the evening both cavalry and infantry were so 
fatigued with their fruitless chase that they could proceed 
no farther. The king then ordered the marshals to encamp 
for the night. The army lay in a wood, on the banks 
of a small river, and Edward lodged in a small monastery 
close by. 

A council was now held to consider what would be the 
best way to stop or entrap the Scots, and bring them to 
battle, and it was agreed that the army should be in readi- 
ness to march about midnight, and that they should hasten 
forward all the next day, so that they might reach the Tyne 
before the Scots could repass it, and either compel them to 
fight their way over, or to remain shut up as prisoners in 
England. Had these sage counsels been heard in the 
Scottish camp, they doubtless would have provoked much 
mirth. 

The English resolved to abide by their resolution, and 
each commander retired to his place of encampment to 
refresh himself, and to enjoin strict silence, that the ap- 
pointed signals might be distinctly heard. At the first sound 
of the trumpets, the men were to saddle their horses ; at 
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the second, they were to arm themselves without delay ; at 
the third, they were to mount their horses and join their 
hanners. 

The English army had consisted at first of both infantry 
and cavalry; but in the early marches the infantry had 
been left behind, that they might not impede the march of 
the mounted forces. 

Each man was commanded to take with him only one loaf 
of bread, slung behind him. All unnecessary arms, harness, 
and baggage were ordered to be left behind, in order that 
they might advance with all possible speed. 

Everything was executed according to command, and all 
were mounted and ready about midnight. Some had had 
but little rest, although the fatigues of the previous day had 
been extreme. Day began to break as the battalions assem- 
bled at their different posts; the banner-bearers then 
hastened on over heaths, mountains, valleys, and rocks, 
without finding any open, level country to facilitate their 
progress. It is true that the roughness of their march often 
alternated with expanses of level surface ; but these expanses 
were simply bogs and marshes, into which many fell, and, 
owing to the haste with which everybody was pressing 
forward, they found much dijficulty in getting out again. 
Many banners and a number of baggage and sumpter horses 
were in this way left to their fate. Sometimes loud cries 
were heard, which made those in the rear believe that 
the foremost ranks were engaged with the enemy. Every 
man then hurried on as fast as possible, sword in hand, 
and eager to join the fray ; but when they arrived they 
found that the cries were simply those of herds of deer and 
other wild animals, which abounded in those uninhabited 
places, and fled dismayed from the approaching enemy, who 
pursued them with shouts, thus increasing their terror, and 
filling those lonely regions with noises hideous and inde- 
scribable. 
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In this manner the young King of England and his troops 
rode on all day over mountains and wastes, without keep- 
ing to any road or path or meeting with any town. At 
length, very much fatigued, they reached the Tyne. No 
enemy was in sight, and they hoped they had anticipated 
the Scots. They then crossed the ford, hut with great 
difficulty, owing to the large stones which encumbered the 
bed of the river. When they had passed over, they took up 
their lodging on the bank of the stream as best they could. 
The sun was now set. Only a few had hatchets to cut down 
boughs for huts. Many of the men were missing, besides 
the infantry, that had necessarily been left behind. It was 
calculated that they had travelled sixty miles that day, 
most of the distance at a gallop, and only stopping to tighten 
the saddle-girths or re-arrange the furniture of their horses, 
loosened by the violence of the motion. 

After this great exertion, they were obliged to lie all 
night on the banks of the river in tl^eir armour, and each 
man holding his horse by the bridle, for there was no place 
where they could be tied up. The wretched horses had no 
provender whatever, and the riders had nothing to eat but 
the loaf that had swung all day behind them, and was wetted 
with the perspiration of the horses. 

A few of the lords had torches, which they had brought on 
their sumpter-horses, together with bottles of liquor ; but 
the mass of the troops had no light, and there was nothing 
of which they could make a fire. They were therefore 
obliged to lie down in darkness, and content themselves 
as well as they could with their damaged bread and the 
water of the river. In this condition they passed their 
melancholy night, longing for the returning dawn. Truly 
young Edward's first lesson in warfare was a somewhat 
severe one. 

It was now the month of July, and the night was soon 
passed ; but the morning brought with it new discomforts. 
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It began to rain ; it rained all day, and by noon the river 
was so much swollen, that no one could pass over to obtain 
intelHgence of the motions of the enemy, or— what was 
still more important — to procure forage for their horses and 
provisions for themselves. They were therefore obliged to 
fast another night. 

They had the good fortune, however, to find some young 
trees, which they cut down with their swords, and split up 
into stakes, thus obtaining the means of securing their 
horses, without being at the trouble of holding them all 
night by the bridle. The poor animals nibbled the leaves of 
the trees, and cropped what little grass they could find, and 
the soldiers iound some poor comfort from the shelter which 
the brushwood huts they were enabled to construct afforded 
them. 

Peasants happening to pass that way in the afternoon in- 
formed the army that they were forty miles from Newcastle, 
and thirty from Carlisle, and that there was no town nearer in 
which they could obtain accommodation. Messengers were 
inmiediately sent off on horseback in quest of provisions, 
and the army was told that it should not remove from its 
present position till tidings were heard of the whereabouts of 
the Scots. The messengers returned next day about noon 
with a scanty supply of provisions, and the neighbouring 
peasants bringing in stores of bread and wine of indifferent 
quality, the forces were refreshed, though from the meagre- 
ness of the supplies many still suffered from hunger. 

In this dreary encampment, with hunger for their daily 
companion, the army remained four days longer. It rained 
during the whole time, and the saddles and girths were rotted 
by the wet. The wood was now all consumed, and fires 
could not be lit ; the horses were shoeless ; the men had no 
protection against the rain and cold but their jerkins and 
armour, the brushwood huts proving an insufficient shelter. 

The army remained in this spot for a week, and no tidings 
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of the Scots conld be obtained. Murmurs now began to be 
heard among the troops, and the advisers of the king were 
accused of a design to betray both him and the army. Upon 
this the troops were commanded to march twenty miles 
higher up the river, where there was a ford. 

Another proclamation was made, by which the king 
pledged himself to bestow the honours of knighthood with 
his own hand, together with land to the value of one hundred 
pounds a year, on any person who would bring him certain 
intelligence of the situation of the Scots. 

Eager to win such rewards, sixteen knights and squires 
passed the river with much danger, and, ascending the 
mountains, separated, each taking a different route. 

Next day the army marched, according to orders, and 
succeeded in crossing the river, though many of the soldiers 
were drowned in the passage. 

For several days they marched, passing villages on their 
route that had been burned by the Scots, but learning no 
certain intelligence of the enemy. At last, on the fourth 
day, a squire, galloping hastily up to the king — 

" Sire," said he, ** I bring you news of the Scots. They 
are three leagues from this place, lodged on a mountain, 
where they have been this week waiting for you. They 
knew no more where you were than you did of them. And 
you may depend on this as true ; for I approached so near 
them that I was taken and led a prisoner to their army 
before their chiefs. I informed them where you were, and 
that you were seeking them to give them battle. The lords 
gave me up my ransom and my liberty when I informed them 
that you had promised one hundred pounds a year as a 
reward for whoever should first bring intelligence of them, 
upon condition that he rested not until he had given you 
this information. And now I tell you that you will find 
them in the place I have named, as eager to meet you in 
battle as yon are to meet them.'' 
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The king now ordered the horses to be immediately tamed 
out to graze, and mass to be said. He also acquitted 
himself of his promise — assigned the value of one hundred 
pounds a year to the squire, and with his own hands made 
him a knight in presence of the whole army. Everyone 
then retired to rest. 

In the morning, after breakfast, the trumpets sounded, 
and when all were on horseback, the banners advanced, and 
the young knight led them on. They continued marching 
till about noon, when they came in sight of the encampment 
they were seeking. As soon as the Scots saw them, they 
issued from their huts, and formed into three battalions on 
the slopes of the mountains. 

At the foot of the hills ran the river Were, with a strong 
and rapid stream. The bed of the river was blocked with 
rocks and huge stones, so that it was dangerous to cross it, 
and on the farther side there was so little space between the 
stream and the base of the hills, that if the English had 
passed, there would not have been room for them to draw 
up and form order of battle. And besides this, the Scots 
were so placed that they could annoy their enemies with 
stones when in the act of crossing. 

The English lords, perceiving this, ordered the army to 
dismount, take off spurs, and form into three battalions. 
The king then rode along the lines to encourage the men. 
He spoke very graciously, and exhorted the troops to make 
every exertion for his honour and their own. 

The order was then given to advance to the river, and 
meanwhile heralds were sent across to invite the Scots to 
pass the river, and fight upon the plain, or to allow the 
English to cross unmolested, and try their prowess on the 
other side ; but the Scots too well knew the advantages of 
their position to relinquish it. It was therefore pro- 
claimed throughout the English army that each soldier was 
to take up his quarters where he was, and not to quit his arms. 
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The troops lay that night in their armour on the ground, 
among rocks and stones, holding their horses by the 
bridle, and destitute of the comfort of camp-fires. 

The Scots leaders, seeing how the king and his army 
were going to pass the night, ordered part of their troops to 
remain where they were posted ; the remainder retired to 
their huts, and kindled large fires. About midnight, they 
blew their horns with such frightful din as effectually to 
deprive their enemies of the refreshment of sleep. 

For three days the English army remained in this posi- 
tion, hoping that want of food might compel the enemy to 
alter his plans. On the fourth morning the English looked 
in vain for the Scots ; not one was to be seen. They had 
secretly decamped at midnight, leaving their foes in the lurch. 

EngHsh scouts were immediately dispatched in all direc- 
tions to track the Scots, who were soon found, posted upon 
another mountain, defended by the same river, and in a 
much stronger position than before. The English, still on 
the opposite side of the river, marched on, and waited an 
opportunity to close with the enemy. Such an opportunity 
not presenting itself, they encamped on a mountain opposite 
the Scots, and with the river between the camps. - 

It was now midnight, and all was quiet in the English 
camp, when Lord Douglas, taking with him two hundred 
men-at-arms, crossed the river at a place so distant that 
the manoeuvre was not observed, and riding towards the 
English, suddenly attacked them, breaking their slumbers 
with shouts of " Douglas for ever ! Die, ye thieves of Eng- 
land ! " They slew more than three hundred, and Douglas 
galloping up to the king's tent cut some of the cords, shout- 
ing the while his own war-cry of " Douglas 1 Douglas for 
ever ! " Having perf'ormed this exploit — the wildest piece 
of warlike sport any commander ever indulged in, till the 
charge of Balaklava, in our own times, surpassed it — ^he 
returned with his followers to the Scottish encampment. 
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For eighteen days the two armies remained watching 
each other ; and though many skirmishes took place, and 
numbers of lives were lost, the Scots would not be persuaded 
either to allow the English to cross the river and fight them, 
or to give up their impregnable position. One morning, 
about daybreak, the patroles fell in with two Scottish 
trumpeters, whom they seized and brought before the lords 
of council. Addressing the English nobles, one of the pri- 
soners said — 

** My lords, why do you watch here ? You are losing 
your time ; for we swear by our heads that the Scots are on 
their way home, ever since midnight, and are now four or 
five leagues off. They left us behind, that we might give 
you this information." 

The English leaders agreed that it would be in vain to 
attempt to overtake troops that moved with the silence and 
rapidity of these Scots. The king is said to have wept with 
vexation to find that his enemies had eluded him after so 
much trouble. 

Some of the English crossed the river to visit the Scot^ 
tish camp. They found there more than five hundred 
cattle, which the enemy had killed that they might not fall 
alive into the hands of the English; also, three hundred 
cauldrons made of skins, and containing water and meat 
ready for boiling ; more than a thousand spits, with meat 
on them ready for the fire, and upwards of ten thousand 
pairs of worn-out shoes, made of undressed leather. There 
were also five English prisoners, who were left naked and 
bound to trees. 

In a few hours afterwards the English army, that had 
laboured and suffered so much to no purpose, while their 
enemies were deriving a stern enjoyment from an adventure 
that suited their temper and benefited their purse, were on 
their march southward to Durham, where they arrived 
without further mishap. 
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Eably Life and Mabriage. 

The story of the ** First Campaign of Edward III." sets 
forth the manner in which the predatory wars were carried 
on between England and Scotland in the fourteenth century. 
From the following narrative we shall learn something of the 
position occupied by England in relation to other nations , of 
the great national enterprises that engaged the attention of the 
country during the long reign of Edward III., and of how 
that monarch, who began his warlike career under auspices 
so unfavourable, comported himself upon the battle-field in 
his maturer years. 

It will be necessary to relate certain events that occurred 
two years before the event we have just described, as they 
produced that connection with the family of Hainault to 
which Edward owed his domestic happiness. 

In 1825, disputes having arisen between Edward 11. 
and Charles the Fair, King of France, relative to the pro- 
vince of Guienne, Edward sent his wife, the ambitious and 
faithless Isabella, to Paris, thinking that as King Charles 
was her brother, she might be able to heal up a difference 
that had arisen between two sovereigns to whom she was 
so nearly related. The mission was successful. Charles 
offered to accept the homage of his nephew, the young 
Prince Edward, if his father would resign his French do- 
minions in his favour. Edward II. agreed, and conveyed 
his right to those possessions to his son at Dover. The 
prince immediately set sail for France, and did homage to 
his uncle King Charles. 

But the artful queen, not content with having secured 
Guienne for her son, endeavoured to persuade King Charles 
to assist her with men and money to join the English barons 
in bringing about the ruin of Hugh Spenser, the favourite of 
their unhappy sovereign. Isabella desired to banish Spenser, 
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not because of his unworthiness, but because his influence 
over her husband interfered with her own ambitious projects. 
At first Charles agreed to promote his sister^s views, but 
Spenser having heard of the plot, sent over trusty mes- 
sengers who liberally distributed gold and jewels to the king 
and his ministers. The presents had such a wonderful ejQfect 
that Charles and his court quite altered their tone, and for- 
bade any person, on pain of death, to assist the projects of 
the Queen of England. 

Spenser having frustrated the plans of the queen, desired 
to get her back into his power. He persuaded Edward II. 
to write to the Pope, entreating him to order King Charles 
of France to send Isabella home again. This letter was also 
accompanied by costly presents to the cardinals and others, 
and he found that the effect of gold was pretty much the 
same at Paris and at Rome. The Pope wrote to the King of 
France to send back the Queen of England to her husband 
under pain of excommunication. Charles communicated the 
message to Isabella without delay. Before she had time to 
arrange her plans she received a visit from Robert of Artois, 
her cousin, who, finding that a scheme was in agitation for 
seizing the queen and her son and delivering them into the 
hands of Spenser, came to inform her of the danger she was 
in. She was thunderstruck at the intelligence ; and Robert, 
seeing her dismay and confusion, advised her to escape to 
Germany, and specially recommended her to seek the friend- 
ship and protection of William, Count of Hainault, and his 
brother. 

The queen lost no time in adopting the plan suggested by 
her cousin, and managing her affairs secretly and quickly, 
she was soon on the road to Hainault, accompanied by her 
son and all her retinue. Entering the territory of Hainault, 
she took up her quarters in the castle of a poor knight called 
Sir Eustace d'Ambreticourt, who received her with great 
kindness and entertained her well. 
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The arrival of Qaeen Isabella was soon made known at 
Valenciennes, where the Count of Hainault then resided. The 
count had a younger brother, Sir John Hainault, who, like the 
noble youths of that period, was anxious to distinguish him- 
self by chivalrous exploits. A distressed and fugitive queen 
was of all objects the most likely to interest him ; and, like 
a knight-errant panting for glory, he mounted his horse, and 
set out, with a small retinue, for Ambreticourt, where he 
hastened to pay his respects to the queen. 

He found Isabella very much dejected, and listened to the 
recital of her griefs and fears till he became so much affected 
that his tears flowed as well as hers. 

** Lady,'* said he, ** see here your knight, who will not 
fail to die for you though all else should desert you. Therefore 
will I do everjrthing in my power to conduct you and your 
son and restore you to your rank in England, by the grace 
of God and the assistance of your friends in those parts. I 
and ' all whom I can influence will risk our lives on the 
adventure for your sake, and we will have a sufficient 
armed force without fearing any danger from the King of 
France." 

While Sir John was speaking he had continued standing 
before the queen, who now rose from her chair, and, in the 
transport of her gratitude, would have thrown herself at his 
feet ; but the gallant knight prevented her. 

** God forbid," said he, ** that the Queen of England 
should ever do such a thing. Madam, be of good comfort, 
for I will keep my promise ; and you shall come and see 
my brother and the countess his wife, and all their flne 
children, who will be rejoiced to see you, for I have heard 
them say so." 

" Sir," answered the queen, " I find in you more kindness 
and comfort than in all the world besides, and I give you 
five hundred thousand thanks for what you have said and 
offered me. If you will keep what you have promised with 
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£10 much courtesy, I and my son shall he for ever hound 
unto you ; and we will put the kingdom of England under 
your management, as in justice it ought to he.'* 

After this conversation Sir John de Hainault took his 
leave, and retired to the Ahhey of Douay, where he slept. 
.We know not whether the romantic youth dreamed that all 
England was at his disposal; hut no douht his heated 
imagination was 'jelled with splendid images of royal grati- 
tude and future hoiiours^ 

He returned , to the queen the next day, who, mounting 
her horse, took the way to Valenciennes, under the guidance 
and protection of Sir John. As they approached many 
citizens came out to meet the royal visitant, and to do her 
honour. She was introduced to the Count of Hainault and 
his wife, who received her very graciously. Many great 
feasts were given in her honour, and enjoyment was the 
business of the hour. 

Young Prince Edward was not without his own special 
pleasures. He took delight in the society of the four 
daughters of the countess ; but soon beginning to distinguish 
one from the other, he paid special respect and attention to 
Philippa. The young lady on her part seemed better pleased 
with the prince, and conversed with him more frequently, 
than any of her sisters. 

The Count of Hainault and some experienced lords of his 
council thought the enterprise of Isabella so full of danger 
and uncertainty, that they much doubted whether Sir John 
and his companions would ever return to their own country. 
They accordingly attempted to dissuade the knight from his 
purpose, but all their advice was ineffectual. Sir John 
declared that he could die but once, that the time was in 
the will of God, and that all true knights were bound 
to aid to the utmost of their power ladies and damsels 
that were driven from their kingdoms comfortless and 
forlorn. 
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Sir John had not carefully examined the merits of the 
case. Isabella was not a banished queen, but an un- 
scrupulous and designing woman, who was striving to de- 
throne her husband, that she might enjoy the sovereign 
power during the minority of her son. But Sir John cared 
for none of these things. He believed what he desired to 
believe, and on leaving his brother — 

" If it is for the honour and glory of God," said he, 
*' and of the world, to comfort the afflicted and oppressed, 
how much more so is it to help and succour one of such high 
birth, who is the daughter of a king, descended from royal 
lineage, and to whose blood we are ourselves related." 

When all was ready the queen and Prince Edward took a 
most affectionate leave of the count and countess and of 
their household, and set out for Mons, accompanied by Sir 
John. They slept at Mons, and travelled on to Dordrecht, 
where, beijig joined by their friends and allies, they 
embarked. They landed on a part of the English shore 
unknown to them, and disembarked their cavalry and 
stores. 

The news of Queen Isabella's arrival soon spread through 
the country, and came to the knowledge of the English 
nobles who desired to overturn the government. They 
hastened to join the queen and her allies ; but this story, 
with its events, more properly belongs to the reign of 
Edward II., and it is only necessary to say that that king 
was deposed, and shortly afterwards murdered. 

About two years after the conclusion of his campaign with 
the Scots, when Edward III. had attained the age of sixteen, 
Sir John de Hainault, who was now settled in his own 
country, received a deputation from the young King of 
England and the queen-mother, requesting his intercession 
witii the Count of Hainault in favour of the marriage of 
Edward with Philippa. 

The impression made in childhood at Valenciennes had 
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never left the mind of the prince, and when the time came 
when it was desirable for him to seek an alliance by mar- 
riage, the little lady whom he had first seen in the halls of 
Hainault asserted her natural rights as the queen of his 
romantic imagination. 

The Count of Hainault considered himself honoured by the 
alliance, and the consent of the Pope being obtained, the 
marriage was settled. The ceremony was performed, as it 
then often was, by proxy, in the absence of the bride- 
groom, and the youthful Philippa, bidding adieu to her 
country, embarked with her suite at Wissan, ' and landed 
safely at Dover. 

The marriage was celebrated in London with sumptuous 
feasts and tournaments which lasted three weeks. 

Few of her countrymen remained with the queen ; but 
among them was a youth who was retained to attend upon 
and to carve for her. He was afterwards celebrated for many 
gallant actions, and few names are more distinguished in the 
chivalrous annals of the fourteenth century than that of Sir 
Walter Manny. 

Perhaps in no other age has the fantastic spirit of chivalry 
led to greater extravagances than in that of Edward III. 
Naturally and easily impressionable by the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war, he took delight in all gorgeous 
ceremonials and pageants. He was so doatingly ^fond of 
such matters that he was willing to take the symbol for the 
actual reality. When Mortimer, the insolent favourite of Queen 
Isabella, and who had lately been created Earl of March, 
instituted a ** Round Table " of knights in imitation of the 
famous table of Arthur, the hero of ancient romance, and 
entered the king among his company, Edward was delighted 
with the goodly ceremonies which were performed for his 
delectation. 

The conduct of Queen Isabella and Mortimer, both of 
them insolent and unprincipled creatures, soon became 
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scandalous, and excited much general discontent. Edward 
had by this time arrived at an age at which an English 
sovereign is supposed to be able to act for himself, and he 
resolved to throw off the tyranny of the wicked Mortimer. 
He communicated his design secretly to Lord Montacutej 
who engaged the assistance of some other noblemen. 

The queen and her favourite were too powerful to bd 
attacked by open force, but the meeting of the Parliament at 
Nottingham afforded an opportunity of seizing them by sur- 
prise. Isabella and Mortimer were lodged in the castle, as 
a place of greater security than a private dwelling ; the king 
was also permitted to take up his quarters there, but only 
with a few attendants. The castle was strictly guarded, the 
gates carefully locked every evening, and the keys carried 
to the queen. It was therefore necessary to communicate 
the contemplated design to Sir William Eland, the governor'^ 
who zealously joined in it. 

Nottingham Castle stands upon a steep rock, command- 
ing the principal streets of the town. On the highest part of 
the rock was a strong tower, and here Isabella and Mortimer 
had fixed their abode. By direction of the governor, the 
king's friends were admitted through a subterranean passage, 
which had formerly been contrived as a secret outlet to the 
meadows at the foot of the rock. Through this passage the 
men farced their way. Ascending to the top of the rock 
they entered the royal apartments, and before he could even 
suspect himself in danger, they seized Mortimer in a chamber 
adjoining that of the queen. He was then arraigned before 
his peers in Parliament, convicted, and executed. 

The punishment of Isabella was a case of greater difficulty. 
However guilty she was as a wife and a queen, she was still 
entitled to some respect and indulgence from her son. She 
was therefore confined in her own house at her manor of 
Risings, where all her wants were gratified — except her wish 
to walk abroad in freedom. She never regained her liberty. 
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A number of successive years were occupied in war with 
Scotlajid. The first general engagement in which Edward 
commanded in person was the battle of Halidon Hill, in 
which he completely defeated the Scots. 

War with France. 

One of the extravagant dreams of Edward's life was to 
become King of France, as well as of England. His mother 
was the daughter of Philip the Fair, whose three sons reigned 
in succession, but left no children. The death of the 3rt)ungest 
brother, Charles the Fair, left the crown of France without 
a direct male descendant to inherit it. The question then 
was whether Philip de Valois, son of Charles de Valois, who 
was brother of Philip the Fair, or Edward, the son of 
Isabella, and grandson of Philip the Fair, had the better title 
to the vacant throne. 

In England the claim of Edward was considered the more 
direct, and the stronger of the two ; but in France it was 
decided differently. The people chose PhHip as their king. 

Edward was only sixteen at this time, and the new prospect 
of inheriting two thrones so dazzled him that for a time he 
could form no cool and reasonable judgment respecting the 
matter. He conceived the mighty project pf seizing what he 
and the mass of the English people believed to be his rightful 
inheritance of France. In the meanwhile he was too poor 
to engage in such an undertaking ; he therefore did homage 
to Philip for Guienne, and for several years showed no signs 
of the great scheme which he secretly cherished. 

In the eleventh year of his reign he openly avowed his 
intentions with respect to France. His preparations being 
completed, he entered that country at the head of fifty 
thousand men. Philip approached with an army twice as 
numerous. The English king did not wish to risk an engage- 
ment against such enormous odds, and after a few days of 
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mutual defiance the two armies separated. Edward retired 
into Flanders, where he disbanded his army. 

Determined not to be baulked in his design, he prepared 
for a second campaign against Franco by getting together a 
fleet of forty ships to sail for Flanders with his army. Some 
of the horses had already been put on board, when his 
chancellor informed him that the King of France, aware of 
his intention, had stationed an immense fleet to intercept 
him. The firmness of the minister, who, rather than have 
his word mistrusted, resigned the seals of his office, made a 
deep impression upon the king. He ordered his admiral to 
go and find out the truth. He obeyed, and found that what 
the chancellor had stated was correct. 

Philip had secretly assembled at Sluys one hundred and 
twenty large vessels and about a hundred small vessels. 
This fleet was manned by forty thousand Genoese and 
Frenchmen. 

The king reflecting that an armament like this, if it should 
attempt invasion of his dominions, might occasion dreadful 
evils, resolved that he would at least endeavour to convert 
the means prepared for his downfall into a mesgis of rising 
toward the object of his ambition — which was to be in a 
position to chastise France. His captains hinted at the 
danger of the enterprise. He accused them of plotting to 
stop his progress. 

•* But / will go," added he, ** and you who are afraid 
where no fear is, may remain at home." 

Stung by this reproach they all exclaimed they would go 
before him or perish. 

On Midsummer-eve he arrived at the arm of the sea that 
runs up to Sluys. Here Edward beheld the enormous 
French fleet at sunrise. The ships were ranged in four lineR, 
and were fastened together with ropes and with great iron 
chains, that the line of battle might not be broken. 

Edward drew up his ships in order of battle, placing the 
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strongest vessels in front and those containing the archers 
at the wings. Between every two vessels containing archers 
there was one carrying men-at-arms in the heavy armour 
then worn in hattle. 

The fight began early in the day. The Earl of Huntingdon 
challenged one of the large French ships ; the Earl of North- 
ampton another, and Sir Walter Manny a third. Other 
valiant commanders led on their vessels into action, and 
fastening themselves to the enemy by grappling irons, fought 
over every foot of ground as if they were fighting in a castle- 
court or at the gates of a besieged town. The trumpets 
sounded, the archers and cross-bowmen shot with all their 
might, the men-at-arms engaged hand to hand. Many 
prisoners were taken, and many who had been taken were 
retaken by their friends. At length, after a long and brave 
resistance, the first French line of battle was broken and 
overcome ; the French fiag was torn down and the English 
standard waved above the disabled vessels. 

The other three lines shared the fate of the first. The 
battle was protracted till after midnight. The number of 
the French had exceeded that of the English in the propor- 
tion of four to one ; their seamen were also more experienced ; 
but English resolution triumphed at length. The victor}'' 
was complete, and thirty thousand French and Genoese 
perished in the action. 

Edward seems to have had the spirit of a paladin, and 
the din of battle was music to his ears. In 1846, learning 
that his French province of Guienne was in danger, he 
prepared an expedition to rescue it. Long detained by 
contrary winds, the king, despairing of reaching Guienne 
soon enough to be of any assistance, yielded to the persua- 
sions of a French nobleman who had taken refuge at his 
court from the enmity of Philip, and resolved to attack the 
province of Normandy instead. The fieet safely arrived at 
La Hogue. 
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The king was the first to leap on shore ; bat stumbling, 
he fell, and with such violence, that the blood gushed from 
his nose. His knights crowded round him. 

** Dear sir," said they, " let us entreat you to return to 
your ship, and not think of landing to-day ; for this is an 
unfortunate omen." 

« Why ? " asked the king. " 1 look upon it as most 
favourable, and a sign that the land is desirous of me." 

This answer gave much satisfaction to the people. » 

The English army lay that night upon the sands, and 
while the horses and baggage were being landed, a council 
was held to determine their plan of operation. 

It was resolved to divide the army into three battalions, 
the king and his son marching with the centre division, 
which was the main body ; the second battalion, on the 
right of the king, followed the sea-coast ; the third marched 
at a little distance to the left. The fleet, commanded by 
the Earl of Huntingdon, with a hundred men-at-arms and 
four hundred archers, accompanied their progress, taking 
every vessel they met as they coasted along. 

In this order they marched till they came to Barfleur, 
which they seized immediately. Here the booty they found 
was so abundant, that it is said even the boys of the army 
set no value on gowns trimmed with fur. 

Leaving Barfleur, they advanced through a plentiful 
country, plundering all the towns in their way. The people 
who had lived so happily in this region, enjoying the 
abundance of their fruitful fields, were now overwhelmed in 
the general ruin. Their wealth was packed in waggons and 
carried off by the spoilers, who left nothing behind them 
but misery and desolation. 

Meantime the King of France was not idle ; but, swearing 
that his enemies should never return to their country till he 
had fought them, and that the mischief they had done should 
be dearly paid for, he summoned every baron and knight 
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who owed him allegiance to mnster with his following under 
his standard. 

From Cherhonrg King Edward tnrned towards the south. 
He attacked and plundered St. Loe. The army then ad- 
vanced to Caen, a rich city, full of wealthy merchandise and 
fine churches. The castle, situated on one side of the town, 
was garrisoned hy three hundred Genoese, under the com- 
mand of Sir Robert de Blergny. The Constable of France, 
with some other lords and a number of troops, were sta- 
tioned in the town. 

The king advanced with great prudence. Uniting his 
three battalions, he encamped in the fields. The Constable 
and the other lords who were assembled in that town armed 
themselves in the morning, and the inhabitants followed 
their example. The citizens declared their readiness to 
march out, and face the English on the plain. 

** It shall be so, then," exclaimed the Constable. " But 
you shall not fight without me." 

When the citizens, who had so valiantly taken the field, 
saw the English advancing with banners and pennons fly- 
ing, and noted those terrible archers, whose appearance was 
equally new and formidable to them, they were seized with 
a panic, and rushed back to the town in great disorder, 
regardless of the Constable and the men-at-arms who were 
with them. The English eagerly pursued, and the Constable 
and his knights, seeing that to remain in the field would be 
useless, retreated within the gates. Here they all surren- 
dered to an English knight, Sir Thomas Holland, who was 
known to them. 

Sir Thomas Holland left a sufficient guard over his prisoners, 
and taking horse, rode through the streets of Caen, and pre- 
vented many acts of cruelty. Other knights followed his 
chivalrous example, and the life of many a citizen was saved 
by their mediation and authority. 

Provoked to learn that five hundred of his men had been 
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killed by the inhabitants throwing benches, stones, &c., from 
their upper windows npon the soldiers beneath, Edward, in 
a moment of passion, ordered the townsmen to be put to 
the sword. He immediately altered his mind, however, 
and left the management of the citizens to Sir Geoffrey 
de Harcourt, the French nobleman upon whose advice 
he had in the first instance steered for Normandy instead of 
Guienne. 

This knight, having received the king's permission to deal 
with the citizens as he pleased, rode through the streets with 
his banner displayed before him, and made proclamation that 
no one should dare, under pain of immediate death, to insult 
or hurt any man or woman in the town, or attempt to fire any 
of the houses. A number of the inhabitants, hearing this 
proclamation, received the English into their houses ; others 
opened their coffers, and gave up all their wealth, glad to be 
assured of their lives. 

The courage of Sir Geoffrey and the generosity of the 
king thus prevented a great deal of mischief; but it is 
impossible effectually to restrain the cruelty and insolence of 
a victorious army, and many thefts and murders were com- 
mitted. 

The English collected an immense quantity of plunder 
from the town, and sent it in barges to St. Sauveur, where 
their fleet was stationed. The Constable of France and his 
knights were ransomed by the King of France for the 
large sum of twenty thousand nobles, and no less than 
three hundred wealthy citizens, whose ransoms were ex- 
pected to be the source of future wealth, were sent over to 
England. 

The king next moved towards Bouen, but finding that 
King Philip had already arrived there with his army, and 
that the bridge across the Seine was broken down, he con- 
tinued his march up the left bank of that river, burning 
every town and village in his way, till he reached Poissy, 
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^vliere the bridge was also broken, and the French army 
encamped on the other side. 

Edward now perceived that Philip intended to enclose 
him in a hostile country. Pretending, therefore, to march 
higher up the river, he enticed the French to quit their 
station to watch him. When he saw that his enemies 
marched forward, he returned, repaired the bridge at Poissy 
with astonishing dispatch, and safely passed the Seine. He 
then marched towards the capital, and burned St. Germain, 
St. Cloud, and several villages in sight of Paris itself. 

Finding that Philip was at Paris with an ever-increasing 
army, and that he was breaking down all the bridges, with 
a view not only of checking his progress, but of cutting off 
his retreat, Edward abandoned all designs of further con- 
quest, and thought only of quitting France with honour and 
safety. He fell back towards Amiens, plundering and burn- 
ing on his way. 

Philip's policy was now to hem Edward into a corner of 
the coast, where he must either starve or fight at a disad- 
vantage ; and with this view he broke down the bridges he 
could not defend, and placed guards on the fords of the river. 

A gloom now seemed to be closing around the fortunes 
of Edward. Philip was within two hours' march, with one 
hundred thousand men ; no bridge was open, no ford could 
be found ; so that with the river on one side of him, and a 
fresh, outnumbering army on the other, Edward's prospects 
looked dismal enough. 

He ordered the prisoners taken during the war to be 
brought before him. When they appeared, he asked them 
with great courtesy whether any of them knew a ford 
below Abbeville where he and his army could pass without 
danger. 

** Whoever will show me such a ford," added he, " shall 
have his liberty, and that of any twenty of his fellow-soldiers 
whom he may wish to select." 
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One of the prisoners knew such a ford ; but be said tbat 
in order to take advantage of tbe next ebb tide, at which 
time alone the ford was practicable, it was necessary to be 
at the ford before sunrise. 

** Friend," replied the king, ** if I find what thou hast 
said to be true, I will give thee and thy companions their 
liberty, and I wiU besides make thee a present of a hundred 
nobles." 

The king gave orders for every one to be ready to march 
at the first sound of the trumpet. The trumpet was sounded 
at midnight. 

On arriving at the ford, Edward found the opposite side 
guarded by twelve thousand men ; but choosing rather to 
fight twelve thousand at once than to wait for the ap- 
pearance of one hundred thousand, he ordered his army 
to cross. The fight began in the river, and many were un- 
horsed. 

It is needless to speak of the ardour with which the 
English fought — needless also to say that English valour 
and 'constancy at last prevailed. They put their enemies to 
flight. They had scarcely crossed when the light horse of 
Philip's approaching army galloped up, killing some strag- 
glers belonging to the rear of the English army. 

Thus Edward escaped, as it were, out of the lion's mouth. 

Battle of Crecy. 

When the King of France found that Edward had crossed 
the Somme, he was prevented from following him by the 
return of the tide, which made the ford impassable. He 
had therefore no choice but to go round by Abbeville, and 
while he was thus employed Edward marched on to the plain 
of Crecy, where he encamped. 

** Let us post ourselves here," said the King of England, 
** for we will not go farther till we have seen our enemies. 
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I have good reason to wait for them on this spot, as I am 
now upon the lawful inheritance of my lady-mother, which 
was given her as her marriage portion ; and I am resolved to 
defend it against my adversary Philip de Valois." 

The army then took possession of the most advantageous 
spot on the plain. The scouts brought intelligence that 
Philip could not come up with them that day. The English 
soldiers were therefore dismissed to quarters with instructions 
to be in readiness early in the morning. 

That evening Edward entertained the earls and barons of 
his army at supper, after which he retired to his oratory, 
where, falling upon his knees, he prayed that if he should fight 
his enemies on the morrow, he might come off with honour. 

Early the following morning the whole army confessed 
their sins and repeated prayers. Having thus, according to 
the opinions of the time, made their peace with Heaven, 
they busied themselves preparing for the coming fight. 

Edward directed his army to be divided into three bat- 
talions. The first he placed under the command of his son ; 
the second he consigned to the Earl of Northampton ; the 
third he commanded himself. Advancing in battle array, 
the king took up the ground that had been marked out as 
the most advantageous, and in this attitude he awaited the 
arrival of the enemy. His army consisted of only eight 
thousand five hundred men, which was but a handful com- 
pared with Philip's one hundred thousand. A battle was 
inevitable, and Edward had done everything in his power to 
fight with most advantage. He had also secured a place of 
embarkation by which some part of his army might escape 
in case of defeat. 

The king then mounted a small palfrey, and carrying a 
white truncheon in his hand, rode through the ranks encour- 
aging the soldiers, and entreating them to guard his honour 
and defend his right. His pleasant tone and cheerful coun- 
tenance put new spirits into the men. It was nearly ten 
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o'clock \vlien he had visited all the hattalions. He then 
returned to his own division, commanding the whole army 
to make a hearty meal and afterwards to resume their ranks. 
The soldiers were then ordered to sit down on the grass, 
each man with his helmet and how hefore him, that all 
might he fresh and active when the enemy should arrive. 

On the same morning Philip rose very early and dispatched 
four knights to reconnoitre the position of the English. On 
the return of these the king asked them what tidings they 
brought. The knights looked at each other and seemed un- 
willing to answer till the king specially addressed himself to 
one of them. Lord Moyne. The latter advised the king to 
halt in the place where he was that night. 

*' For," said he, '* before the rear shall come up and the 
army be properly drawn out it will be very late, your men 
will be tired and in disorder, while you will find your enemies 
fresh and properly arrayed." 

The king perceiving the judiciousness of these hints, 
ordered that so it should be, and the French marshals rode, 
one to the front and the other to the rear, crying out — 
. '< Halt, banners, in the name of God and St. Denis ! " 

Those in the front obeyed, but the rear pressing forward 
compelled them to advance — neither king nor marshals 
could stop them, and they marched on without observing 
any order till they came in sight of the English who were still 
sitting composedly on the ground. 

At this spectacle the foremost rank of the French army 
suddenly fell back in great disorder, which alarmed those in 
tiie rear, who thought the battle had begun. 

The confusion of the whole army now became too great 
for description, or even for imagination ; for the English, to 
whom this disorder must have appeared like a presage of 
victory, rose up from their resting attitude and stood firm in 
their ranks. The prince's battalion rose first. His archers 
were ranged in front, in the position of a portcullis — ^with 
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the men-at-arms ranged behind them. The second division 
of this battalion, under the command of the Earls of North- 
ampton and Arundel, took up a well-ordered position on the 
prince's wing, in readiness to assist him if necessary. 

At this moment of suspense and awful preparation a great 
thunderstorm came on, with torrents of rain. The graphic 
pen of the historian Froissart adds that a suddqn eclipse of 
the sun increased the solemn effect of the hour. When the 
Biiy had cleared up, it was found that the sun was shining 
out from behind the English, and consequently full in the 
faces of the enemy. 

The French continued their advance, but preserved no 
regular form or order — each duke, earl, or baron coming up to 
the front with his following at whatever time suited him best. 

It was after these mistakes and disorders that Philip of 
France, as if bent upon adding misfortunes and disasters to 
the mishaps of that fatal day, bade the marshals order the 
Genoese troops to begin the battle. 

These Genoese consisted of fifteen thousand men armed 
with the cross-bow. But they were in no condition for 
battle ; for, besides being overcome with fatigue from having 
marched eighteen miles on foot that day, encumbered with 
their heavy armour and accoutrements, their cross-bows (for- 
midable weapons enough under ordinary circumstances) had 
been rendered useless — the rain that had just fallen having 
relaxed their bow- strings, and consequently taken all the 
virtue out of them. Bnt the English archers had not yet 
taken their long-bows from the cases in which they kept 
them for protection from the weather. The Genoese repre- 
sented to the leaders their unfitness for action under these 
circumstances, but in vain. They were ordered forward, 
and began the battle at about four o'clock in the afternoon. 

When the cross-bowmen approached the English they set 
up a loud shout in order to frighten them ; but the steady yeo- 
man of England, not being even at that time an ignorant and 

r 
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naked savage, paid not the slightest regard to the shonting. 
Another shout is raised, and the Genoese advance a little 
forward. Still the English remain immovahle. A third time 
the foreign archers raise the cry of battle, and presenting 
their cross-bows, begin to shoot. The English now replied 
gallantly to the challenge, and discharged their arrows with 
the utmost force and swiftness, like the flakes driven along 
in a snow-storm. 

The fierce arrows bit into the heads and arms of the 
Genoese even through the armour, and their own bolts 
falling short owing to the loosened bow-strings, despair and 
panic seized them. Some cut the strings of their weapons, 
others flung them on the ground ; and then all, as if in 
obedience to one impulse, turned and retreated in disorder. 

The King of France was enraged at the utter discom- 
fiture of those archers upon whom he had depended for 
throwing the English ranks into confusion. 

<< Kill me those scoundrels," cried he, ^' for they stop up 
our road without any reason.'* 

This foolish order was immediately put into execution by 
a body of cavalry who had been stationed just behind the 
Genoese, in order to take advantage of the impression which 
their attack was expected to make upon the English. The 
passionate command of Phijip was no sooner given than you 
might have seen these men-at-arms turn their weapons 
against their unfortunate fellow-soldiers, the Genoese, and 
kill as many of them as they could. 

While they were thus busily employed the English con« 
tinned shooting as vigorously as before ; and their arrows 
now falling among the French horsemen, killed and wounded 
many of them, and piercing the horses made them rush 
wild with pain hither and thither, until there was soon as 
much confusion among the cavalry as among the archers 
they were employed to punish. The English were not slow 
to take advantage of the confusion into which the French now 
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found themselves. Throwing their front ranks of men-at-arms 
and archers open, they afforded an outlet for the wild Welsh 
and Cornish men, who were armed with large knives. These 
rushing in upon the French, killed large numbers, among 
whom were many nobles. 

Here fell the valiant but injudicious King of Bohemia. 
Being blind, v^d therefore incapable of judging of the 
position of the English, he inquired of his knights how the 
foe was stationed. They replied that the enemy stood in 
firm and well-ordered array, with their baggage behind them. 

**Then," replied the experienced veteran, "they are 
resolved either to die in the field or be our conquerors. 
Lead me near to some noble warrior if you can, that I may 
have a blow vnth my sword." 

This strange request coming from an old and blind man, who 
however brave he may have been in youth, was now aged and 
infirm, and consequently as helpless as a chUd in the field, 
was, strange to say, faithfully complied with by two of his 
knights, who answered that they would lead him directly 
forward. And in order that they might not be separated 
from him in the confusion of the battle, they fastened the reins 
of their horses together. Then advancing to the charge, 
they fought most gallantly, till all three were slain. On the 
following day they were found dead on the field — their 
horses still tied together. 

It will be remembered that the young Prince of Wales-*- 
the Black Prince — commanded the first line of the English, 
with Sir Godfrey de Harcourt and the other nobles appointed 
by his father to assist him. When the prince observed the 
hurry and confusion, terror and dismay, created in the 
French ranks by the retreat of the Genoese and the con- 
tinued admirable shooting of his own archers, he had the 
presence of mind to take advantage of the situation, and to 
lead on his line to the charge. The French cavalry, how- 
ever, recovering order in some degree, and encouraged by 
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the example of their leader, made a stoat resistance ; and, 
having at last cleared themselves of the Genoese runaways, 
advanced upon their enemies, and, heing vastly superior in 
numbers, began to hem them round. The second line, under 
the Earls of Arundel and Flanders, now advanced to sustain 
the prince, who, ardent in his earlier feats of arms, dis- 
played a marvellous valour, which was emulated by all his 
followers. The battle now became hot and furious ; and 
the Earl of Warwick, fearing for the safety of the prince 
and apprehensive of the result of the engagement from the 
superior numbers of the French, dispatched Sir Thomas 
Norwich in great haste to the king, entreating him to send 
assistance to his son. 

Edward had taken up his station on the top of a hill and 
behind the mass of his army. From this elevated position 
he surveyed the scene of action with tranquillity. The mes- 
senger arrived and delivered his message. 

** Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so severely wounded that 
he cannot support himself? " inquired the king. 

" No, no, sire," returned the knight, ** but he is in so hot 
an engagement that he has great need of your help." 

** Return, then, to my son," said the king, ** and tell him 
that I reserve the honour of the day to him : I am confident 
that he will show himself worthy of the honour of knight- 
hood, which I so lately conferred upon him. He will be 
.able, without my assistance, to repel the enemy." 

This speech being reported to the prince and his at- 
tendants, inspired them vnth fresh courage. They redoubled 
their attacks upon the French with heroic vigour. It was in 
one of these wild charges that the King of Bohemia and his 
attached knights were slain — the young prince himself 
having the honour of slaying the king, and, as the custom of 
the days of chivalry was, of attaching to his own escutcheon 
the motto Icli Dierif 1 serve, and three ostrich feathers, 
the heraldic crest of the old king. These honours have 
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been borne by every Prince of Wales from this famous day of 
Crecy.* In another of these charges the French leader, the 
Count of Alen9on, was slain. The whole French line of cavalry 
was thrown into a disorder that soon became a rout. In vain 
the King of France advanced with the rear-guard to sustain 
his discomfited advance ; but he himself was thrown into 
confusion by the headlong fugitives who were driven to- 
wards him by the lances of the English chivalry. The 
French king fought with the utmost bravery. He had a 
horse killed under him, which in those days (when the 
musket was as yet unknown) meant much more close fight- 
ing than in later times. Being remounted, he continued 
the contest with unflinching spirit. Left almost alone, he 
seemed still determined to continue the combat, until John 
of Hainault (the same knight who had ridden in the train of 
the English queen Isabella, but who had long ago exchanged 
the English for the French cause) seized the reins of his 
bridle, turned about his horse, and led him from the field. 
The whole of the French army took to flight, but was pur- 
sued and partly put to the sword by a number of English 
troops, until the darkness of night, more merciful than the 
swords of the English, put an end to the carnage. 

The battle of Crecy began about four in the afternoon, and 
although a bloody pursuit was carried on till nightfall, yet 
the actual battle came to an end at the hour of vespers. It 
would probably have been continued till a later hour, had 
not the main body of the English remained in rank and 
forborne pursuit. The defeat of the French army, which 
was so much stronger as far as numbers were concerned, may 
therefore be explained, not on the theory that the English 
pursued them in mass, and in mass destroyed them, but 

* This has been doubted. It is affirmed that when Edward I. held 
his infant son in his arms as the future sovereign of Wales, he called 
out in Welsh to the chieftains assembled, Eieh Byn, ** This is your 
man"— and hence the motto. 
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partly by the fact of their own rashness and want of discipline 
— and to this it has been attributed by the French writers. 
But the English historian delights in believing that the 
French yielded alone to that intrepid steadiness in danger 
which had even then become the characteristic of the English 
soldier. The source of that unshaken courage is traced to 
the freedom of our constitution, and to the superior condition 
of our people. 

The patriotic recorder of the annals of our country proudly 
asserts that it was not the nobility of England, nor even 
their feudal tenants, who won the battle of Crecy; for these 
were matched among the chivalry of France. But France 
could not boast that hardy race of yeomanry who, long 
accustomed to the sports of archery in their native land, 
drew the bow with strong and steady arms, and whose minds 
were rendered fearless by the excitement of personal compe- 
tition, and by the animating sense of civil freedom. 

The dispersion of the French army was so complete that 
when evening came there remained only sixty men to guard 
the person of King Philip, and of these only five were barons. 

The old chronicler Froissart's account of the retreat of the 
king from the battle-field is pathetic in its simplicity. As 
has already been stated, Sir John de Hainault was one of 
the little band that surrounded Philip at the last. This 
knight, perceiving that sudden destruction would befall the 
king should he remain longer on the battle-field, approached 
him and said: — 

" Sir, retreat while you have an opportunity, and do not 
expose yourself so simply ! If you have lost this battle, 
another time you will be the conqueror ! " 

He then took the bridle of the king's horse and led him 
from the field. They rode on, and arrived, long after dark, 
at the Castle of La Broyes, where they obtained some 
refreshment. Setting forward again about midnight they 
reached Amiens by daybreak. 
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The evening of this eventfal Saturday closed in stillness. 
The English heard no more shouts or cries ; and this 
silence told them that the field was their own, and that the 
enemy was completely broken. 

All this time they had continued in their ranks, but now 
they moved about and sought to dispel the darkness by 
lighting torches and fires. King Edward then came down 
from his station on the hill, where he had remained all day, 
without interfering in any way with the battle, which he had 
entrusted to the prince, and without even putting on his 
helmet. He advanced at the head of his battalion towards 
his victorious son. When they met, the aged warrior em- 
braced the youthful one, and, kissing him — 

" Sweet son," said he, " God give you good perseverance ! 
You are my son, for most royally have you acquitted your- 
self this day. You are indeed worthy to be a sovereign ! " 

The young prince received these praises with the modesty 
so natural to him ; and bowing very low, ascribed all the 
honour of the victory to the skill and resolution of the king 
his father. 

The night of this eventful day was spent chiefly in acts 
of grateful devotion, the king having forbidden all riot and 
noise. 

In the morning two marshals were sent with a strong de- 
tachment to cut off any straggling parties of the French who 
might be collecting together after the defeat of the preceding 
day. They put all they met to the sword, and it is said 
the number thus slaughtered on this Sunday morning far 
exceeded that of those who were killed in the battle. The 
marshals returned to the camp as the king was coming from 
mass, and related the exploits of the morning. 

This apparently vindictive conduct on the part of Edward 
is variously explained. Some say that in cutting down 
every wandering Frenchman he met, was only doing what 
King Philip had ordered to be done with the English in the 
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event of victory crowning the efforts of the French. This 
seems to be a poor explanation, and says little for the morality 
of a warrior who inflicts a terrible vengeance for the single 
reason that a similar vengeance would have been wreaked 
upon himself had the course of events been otherwise. A 
conqueror could afford to be generous. 

It is more in accordance with the character of Edward to 
consider his acts of severity as dictated by policy. Even 
the remnants of the French army, could they have been 
brought to a head, were sufficiently numerous to have still, 
under good leadership, defeated the English ; and from this 
point of view the severities of Edward are by some regarded 
as merely acts of self-preservation. 

When Edward had assured himself, from the reports of his 
marshals, that there was no appearance of the French col- 
lecting another army, he proceeded to ascertain the rank 
and number of the dead. On this service he dispatched the 
Lords Cobham and Stafford, attended by two heralds and 
their secretaries. The heralds, by observing the arms which 
were blazoned on the surcoats then worn by knights over 
their armour, could tell the rank and even the name of the 
fallen, and the secretaries wrote down the information thus 
obtained. The king was sitting down to supper when Lords 
Cobham and Stafford returned with their report ; from which 
it appeared that there had been found on the battle-field the 
bodies of eleven princes, twelve hundred knights, and about 
thirty thousand of inferior rank. Among the spoils that were 
taken were eighty banners. 

Next morning. King Edward ordered the remains of the 
principal knights to be carried to a neighbouring monastery 
for interment. He also caused proclamation to be made that 
he granted a truce for three days in order that the dead 
might be buried. 

The loss of the English at the famous battle of Crecy was 
as remarkably bmall as that of the French was large. It 
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is said to have been but one esquire, three knights, and very 
few of inferior rank. 

The great prudence of Edward appeared not only in ob- 
taining this memorable victory, but in the measures which he 
pursued after it. Not elated by his present prosperity so far 
ap to expect the total conquest of France, or even that of any 
large and important provinces, he purposed only to secure 
such an easy entrance into that kingdom as should afterwards 
open the way to more moderate advantages. He knew the 
extreme distance of Guienne, his only French province, from 
the shores of England ; he had experienced the difficulty and 
uncertainty of penetrating France on the side of the Low 
Countries, and he therefore limited his ambition to the con- 
quest of Calais. 

The Siege of Calais. 

After the interval of a few days, which he employed in 
interring the slain, he marched with his victorious army, 
and presented himself before the gates of that ancient 
stronghold. 

At this period a valiant knight of Burgundy, named John 
de Yienne, was governor of Calais for the French king. He 
was supplied with everything necessary for defence, and 
brave and loyal himself, he encouraged his townsmen to 
perform to the utmost their duty to their king and country. 

Edward well knew from the position of the place, from 
the amplitude with which it was provisioned, from the 
intrepidity of its governor and the spirit of its townsmen, 
that it was in vain to dream of taking the town by sudden 
assault. He therefore resolved upon reducing it by famine. 
He selected a secure station for his camp, drew entrench- 
ments around the whole city, raised huts for his soldiers, 
which he covered with straw or broom, and provided his 
forces with all the conveniences necessary to enable them to 
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endnre the inclemencies of the winter season, which was 
then approaching. 

No sooner did the governor of Calais perceive that 
Edward had resolved to reduce the town hy catting off all 
supplies, and thus starving the inhabitants into surrender, 
than he took the bold resolve of dismissing seventeen, 
hundred of non-combatant people — old men, women, and 
children — (those " useless mouths ") from the city, in 
order that the ampler provision might remain for the fighting 
men, the defenders of the king's honour and the town's 
independence. 

It was a pitiful sight to see these defenceless bands 
wending their way from the gates of Calais to the camp 
of the English, that girded the city like a ring of iron. 
And the melancholy spectacle seemed to have touched the 
heart of stern and resolute Edward, for not only did he 
allow them free passage through his camp, but he gave to all 
of them a hearty dinner, and presented each individual on 
his departure with a small sum of money to help him on his 
way. This beautiful incident must not be forgotten when 
we come to the succeeding part of the story. 

But while the siege of Calais is progressing, it will be 
well, in order fully to understand the sequel, to note the 
progress of the English arms in other parts of the country. 

The Earl of Derby had driven the Duke of Normandy from 
the province of Guienne, and had followed up this success 
by taking Mirabeau by assault, capturing Lusignan with a 
similar bold attack; Tallebourg, St. Jean d'Angeli, and 
Poictiers opened their gates to him, and having thus broken 
the frontiers on that quarter, the earl carried his incursions to 
the banks of the Loire, and spread panic and devastation over 
all the southern provinces of France. 

During the wars in Guienne, a singular instance of the 
pure honour and trustworthiness which was one feature of 
the days of chivalry, presents itself. Sir Walter Manny, a 
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knight of Hainault, had heen for some time engaged in the 
defence of Ghiienne, to which he had been sent by the King 
of England. He proved one of the most able defenders of 
the English canse. It happened that he was besieged by 
John, Duke of Normandy, the son of King Philip, in the 
Castle of Aiguillon, which was situated on the banks of the 
Garonne. The astonishing success which attended the Eng- 
lish arms in the north of France induced Philip to order his 
son to raise the siege of Aiguillon, and to return immediately 
and assist in the defence of his own inheritance. The duke 
obeyed, and Sir Walter Manny sallied forth from the castle 
at the head of the troops it contained, pursued the retreating 
French, and, falling on the rear of their forces, killed a great 
number and took about forty prisoners, with whom they re- 
turned to Aiguillon. 

One of the prisoners, a powerful Norman knight, had 
lowered his sword to Sir Walter Manny himself. 

" What sum are you willing to pay for your ransom ? ** 
asked Sir Walter. 

** Three thousand crowns," replied the knight. Sir Walter 
pondered a moment. 

'< I know you are related to the Duke of Normandy, and- 
are much beloved by him, and are one of his privy coun- 
sellors," returned Sir Walter. " I will let you go free upon 
your honour, if you will go to the duke and obtain from him 
a passport for myself and twenty others, that we may ride 
through France as far as Calais, paying courteously for 
whatever we may want by the way. And if you obtain this 
from the French king, I shall hold you free from your 
ransom, and also be much obliged to you, for I have a 
great desire to see the King of England. I shall not remain 
in any town more than one night. If you go and cannot 
obtain this passport for me, you will return in a month to 
this fortress, as to your prison." 

This generous confidence in the honour of his captive was 
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not abnsed. The knight set out for Paris, obtained the 
passport from the king through the influence of the Duke of 
Normandy, and returned with it to Aiguillon, where Sir 
Walter, with equal honourable fidelity, acquitted him of his 
ransom ; and it was not long afterwards that he set out on his 
journey to the English king at Calais, by way of Auvergne. 
Wherever he stopped, although it was in an enemy's country, 
he told his name and showed his passport, which was duly 
honoured. 

Thus he travelled without interruption as far as Orleans. 
Here he was arrested, and though he showed his papers they 
proved of no avail, and the hapless Sir Walter was carried 
to Paris, and thrown into the prison of the Chatelet. 

The Duke of Normandy, through whom Sir Walter's 
passage had been obtained from Philip, heard of this breach 
of contract and outrage of good faith with great indignation. 
He went immediately to the king, and remonstrated against 
the perfidy. He felt his own honour concerned in the 
matter, as he had been the means of obtaining the passport. 
He demanded therefore that the prisoner should be at once re- 
leased, as, otherwise, it would be said ihsXlie had betrayed him. 
King Philip heard all this with indifference, and afterwards 
calmly stated that he intended to put Manny to death. He 
looked upon him, he said, as one of his greatest enemies. 
The astonished duke replied that if the king put this inten- 
tion into execution, he himself would never again bear arms 
against the King of England, and that he would prevent all 
his dependants from taking part in the war. High words fol- 
lowed, and the duke left the king, declaring he would never 
serve in any of his armies so long as Sir Walter Manny re- 
mained in prison. 

This threat had but little effect upon King Philip at first ; 
but after a time he was advised to set Sir Walter at liberty, 
and pay him his expenses. 

To this the king, with a strange inconsistency, not only 
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consented, bnt, in the abundance of his generosity, invited 
the liberated captive to dinner, and presented him with 
jewels to the amount of a thousand florins. 

Sir Walter accepted the gift on condition that when he 
arrived at Calais he might inform the king, his lord, of it — 
and, it being agreeable to King Edward's pleasure, he would 
keep the jewels ; but if not he would return them. Neither 
Philip nor the Duke of Normandy made objection to this 
arrangement, but commended his loyalty as a dutiful knight. 

Sir Walter then took his leave and rode on his way by 
easy stages into Hainault. He rested three days at Valen- 
ciennes, and then proceeded to Calais, where he was kindly 
received by his sovereign King Edward. On being informed 
about the presents of jewels the king showed displeasure. 

'* Sir Walter,'* said he, "you have hitherto most loyally 
served us, and we hope you will continue to do so. Send 
back to King Philip his presents, for you have no right to 
keep them. We have enough to reward our own trusty 
knights, and we are perfectly well disposed to do you all the 
good in our power, for the services you have rendered us." 

Sir Walter took forth the jewels, and giving them to his 
cousin, the Lord of Mansac — 

" P.ide into France to King Philip," said he, ** and com- 
mend me to him. Tell him that I thank him many times 
for the jewels he presented me with; but that it is not 
agreeable to the will and pleasure of my lord, the King of 
England, that I retain them." 

The knight did as he was commanded ; but the King of 
France thinking it unworthy to take back a gift freely be- 
stowed, presented the jewels to the Lord of Mansac, who had 
no inclination to refuse so magnificent a present. 

At the time when Sir Walter Manny arrived at the Eng- 
lish camp before Calais, the stern siege of that town was still 
being carried on. 

The town had been defended with remarkable vigilance, 
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constaney, and bravery by the townspeople, although the 
siege was of unusual duration. 

The French king, informed of the distress of the besieged, 
determined after some deliberation — ^arising perhaps from 
recollections of the field of Crecy — to attempt their relief. 
He accordingly approached the English with an immense 
army, said by the writers of that time to have amounted to 
two hundred thousand men. 

But Philip found Edward so surrounded with morasses 
and secured by entrenchments that he concluded it impos- 
sible to make an assault upon the English camp, except at 
the expense of running upon inevitable destruction. The 
only thing left for him to do was to send a challenge to King 
Edward to rise from his encampment before Calais and meet 
him in the open field. But as Edward's business at that 
moment was not to fight Philip, but to reduce the town of 
Calais, the challenge was declined. Philip was therefore 
obliged to decamp with his army, which covered the land like 
a plague of locusts, eating up the very surface of the earth, 
and disperse them throughout the different provinces of his 
country. 

The siege being still prosecuted, John de Yienne, gover- 
nor of Calais, now perceived the necessity of surrendering 
his fortress, which by this time had become reduced to the 
direst extremity by famine and fatigue. 

He therefore appeared upon the walls and made a signal 
to the English sentinels that he desired a conference. Sir 
Walter Manny was sent by King Edward to speak with 
him. 

*' Brave knight,*' said Sir John de Yienne, '' I have been 
entrusted by my sovereign with the command of this town. 
It is almost a year since you besieged me ; and I have en- 
deavoured, as well as those under me, to do my duty. But 
you are acquainted with our present condition : we have no 
hope of relief ; we are perishing with hunger ; I am willing 
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to surrender, and desire as the sole condition the safety of 
the lives and the liberties of these brave men, "who have so 
long shared with me every danger and &tigne." 

<* I am well acquainted with the intentions of the King of 
England," replied Sir Walter. <' That prince is incensed against 
the townsmen of Calais for their pertinacious resistance, and 
for the evils which they have made him and his subjects 
suffer. He is determined to take exemplary vengeance on 
them, and would not receive the town on any condition 
which should confine him in the punishment of these 
offenders." 

'< Consider," returned the governor, '' that this is not the 
treatment to which brave men are entitled. If any English 
knight had been in my situation, your king would have ex- 
pected the same conduct from him. The inhabitants of 
Calais have done for their sovereign what merits the esteem 
of every prince, much more of so gallant a prince as Edward. 
But I inform you that, if we must perish, we shall not perish 
unavenged ; and that we are not yet so reduced but that we 
can sell our lives at a high price to the victors. It is the 
interest of both sides to prevent these desperate extremities ; 
and I expect that you yourself, brave knight, will interpose 
your good offices with your prince in our behalf." 

Sir Walter was deeply impressed with the justice of these 
sentiments, and represented to the king the danger of arous- 
ing the vindictive reprisals of the country if he should^treat 
the inhabitants of Calais as he had threatened. 

Edward was at last persuaded to mitigate the rigour of the 
conditions he had at first demanded. He now insisted that 
six of the most considerable citizens should be sent to him 
to be disposed of as he thought proper — that they should 
come to his camp, carrying the keys of the city in their 
hands, bareheaded and barefooted, and with ropes about 
their necks. On these conditions he engaged to spare the 
lives of the remainder of the inhabitants of Calais. 
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When the news of the king^s decision was made known 
in Calais, the inhabitants were struck anew with consterna- 
tion. To sacrifice to certain destruction six of their fellow- 
citizens, conspicuous for merit, and for the valour they had 
displayed in the common cause, seemed to them even more 
terrible than that general punishment with which all alike 
had been before threatened ; and they found themselves in- 
capable of coming to any resolution in a situation so cruel 
and distressing. 

At length one of the principal citizens, called Eustace de 
St. Pierre, whose name deserves to be handed down to 
posterity, stepped forth, and declared himself willing to 
encounter death for the safety of his friends and companions ; 
another, animated by his example, offered himself a sacrifice 
in like manner ; a third and fourth presented themselves as 
sharers of the same fate, and in a short time the full number 
of six was complete 

These six heroic citizens were conveyed in slow and solemn 
procession to the English camp, and appeared before Edward 
in the guise of malefactors. They laid the keys of the city 
' gates at the feet of the English king, and having received the 
sentence of immediate death, were led away to execution. 
But the entreaties of PhiKppa, Edward's queen, were'effectual 
in saving the unhappy men at the last moment. She threw 
herself on her knees before Edward, and, with tears in her 
eyes-, begged the lives of the citizens. 

Having obtained her request she led the rescued men into 
her tent, ordered food and wine to be placed before them, 
and after making them presents of money and clothes, dis- 
missed them homewards in safety. 

The En^sh entered Calais as its conquerors on the 4th 
August, 1347. And no sooner had Edward established him- 
self there than he showed his usual prudence in an act which, 
though rigorous, was necessary. He ordered all the inhabi- 
tants of Calais to evacuate the town, and he peopled it anew 
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with Englishmen. He knew the hatred which Frenchmen 
bore him, and, that he might secure the conquest he had won 
with so much trouble, and at such sacrifices, he converted 
the place from a French into an English town. And shortly 
after he concluded a truce with France. But with all 
these precautions, he soon afterwards nearly lost his newly 
acquired possession. 

He had entrusted Calais to the guardianship of Sir 
Aimery de Pavie, an Italian, who had shown bravery and 
generalship in the field, but was utterly destitute of every 
principle of honour and fidelity. This mercenary agreed 
to deliver up Calais to the French for the sum of twenty 
thousand crowns, and Geoffrey de Charni, who commanded 
the French forces in the surrounding province, and who 
knew that if he succeeded in this service he would win his 
master*s esteem, ventured to conclude the bargain with 
Aimery without consulting the King of France. 

Edward, informed of this treachery by means of Aimery *s 
secretary, summoned the governor to London on other pre- 
tences, and having charged him with his guilt, promised him 
his life on the condition that he would turn the contrivance 
to the destruction of the enemy. 

The wily Italian readily agreed to this double treachery. 
A day was appointed for the admission of the French, and 
Edward having prepared a force of about a thousand men 
under Sir Walter Manny, departed secretly from London, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales, and, without being 
suspected, arrived at Calais the evening before the enter- 
prise was to be attempted. 

He made skilful preparation for the reception of the 
enemy, and kept all his forces, as well as the garrison, under 
arms. On the appearance of Charni, a limited band of 
French soldiers was admitted at the frontier ; and Aimery 
receiving the stipulated sum, promised that with their assist- 
ance he would immediately open the great gate to the 

Q 
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troops, who were waiting with impatience for the fulfilling 
of his engagement. The whole of the French who had entered 
were immediately slain or taken prisoners. The great gate 
was now opened, and Edward rushed forth with cries of 
battle and of victory. The French, though astounded with 
the sudden assault, behaved with spirit, and a fierce conflict 
immediately commenced. 

When the morning broke, Edward, who was not dis- 
tinguished by crest, armour, or. arms, but fought as a private 
man under the standard of Sir Walter Manny, was attracted 
by a French gentleman named Eustace de Bibaumont, who 
fought with the utmost bravery. The English king was at 
once seized with a desire of trying a single combat with 
him. 

Accordingly Edward stepped forward from his troop and 
challenging Ribaumont — ^whom he personally knew — ^by 
name, a sharp and dangerous engagement was entered into, 
Edward was twice beaten to the ground by the Frenchman's 
blows, and twice he recovered himself. Blows were re- 
doubled with increased vigour on either side, and the victory 
remained long undecided, till Ribaumont, discovering him- 
self to be left almost alone, exclaimed to his antago- 
nist :■ — 

** Sir knight, I yield myself your prisoner," and at the 
same moment presented his sword to the king. 

Many of the French were killed in the fight, and among 
the prisoners taken there were, besides Bibaumont, a 
number of French knights. These were conducted into 
Calais, and here, to their intense astonishmeut and con- 
fusion, Edward, discovering himself, showed them the antago- 
nist against whom they had been fighting, and treated them 
with great regard and courtesy. 

The prisoners were admitted to sup with the Prince of 
Wales and the English nobility ; and after the meal was over 
Edward himself entered the apartment and. went about con- 
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versing familiarly with every one. He even spoke to Chami, 
the organizer of the attempt upon Calais ; bat was too cour- 
teous to reproach him very severely with the treacherous 
schemes which he had formed for taking the town during a 
period of truce between England and France. But it was 
upon Bibaumont that he bestowed his most gracious smiles 
and finest compliments. He addressed him as the most 
valiant knight he had ever been acquainted with ; and con- 
fessed that he himself had at no time been in so great 
danger as when engaged in combat with him. He then 
took a string of pearls which he wore about his own head, 
and, throwing it over the head of Eibaumont, thus ad- 
dressed him :— 

** Sir Eustace, I bestow this present upon you as a testi- 
mony of my esteem for your bravery ; and I desire you to 
wear it for a year for my sake. I know you to take delight 
in the company of the fair — ^let them all know from what hand 
you had the present ! You are no longer a prisoner ; I acquit 
you of your ransom, and you are at liberty to-morrow to dis- 
pose of yourself as you think proper I *' 

Battle of Poictiers. 

After the death of King Philip of France and the ac- 
cession of John, his son, the country suffered many evils. 
It was disturbed by civil commotions and oppressed by 
foreign wars. The chief source of these calamities was 
Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, who justified his appel- 
lation by unusually wicked and turbulent conduct. This 
prince was descended from the males of the blood-royal of 
France. He was courteous, afifable, engaging, eloquent, full 
of insinuation, inexhaustible in his resources, active, and 
enterprising. But these splendid qualities and accomplish- 
ments were converted into defects from the depravity of his 
moral qualities. He was volatile, inconstant, faithless, re- 
vengeful, and malicious. 
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KiDg John had appointed Charles de la Cerda Constable of 
France ; bnt this appointment not* meeting the approval of 
Charles the Bad, the latter caused the Constable to be assas- 
sinated ; and such was the weakness of the crown that the 
King of Navarre would not even ask pardon for his offence 
except on the condition that he should receive an accession of 
terntory. 

Some act of mock penitence and humiliation, however, was 
performed, and John of France and Charles of Navarre, his 
vassal, were apparently reconciled. But this condition of 
things did not long continue, and Charles, knowing that he 
had every reason to dread the most severe vengeance for the 
many crimes and treasons in which he had been engaged, 
sought to ensure himself of protection by entering into a 
secret correspondence with England by means of the Earl of 
Derby. John detected this correspondence, and to prevent 
the dangerous effects of it, he sent forces into Normandy, 
the chief seat of the King of Navarre's power, and attacked 
his castles and fortresses. 

The King of Navarre, rendered desperate from the dangers 
he apprehended, allied himself with John's enemies in 
France, and even seduced Charles, the dauphin, John's 
eldest son, to join his party. But this young prince having 
been convinced of the danger and the folly of such a connec- 
tion, promised to make atonement for his offence by the sacri- 
fice of his evil associates ; and, in concert with his father, he 
invited the King of Navarre, and other chiefs of the party, to 
a feast at Rouen, where the whole of the rebels and traitors 
were captured. 

Some of the most obnoxious were immediately led to exe- 
cution, and the King of Navarre was thrown into prison. 
But these measures were of little avail in establishing the 
authority of King John. 

Philip of Navarre, the king's brother, in conjunction with 
Geoffrey d'Harcourt, another chief of the party, put all the 
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castles and fortresses belonging to the King of Navarre in a 
position of defence, and immediately appealed to England 
as a last resource in this desperate extremity. 

The truce between England, which had never been faith- 
fully observed, had now expired, and Edward was therefore 
free to aid the discontented party in France. Well pleased 
that the factions in France had gained him some partisans 
in that country, which his own pretensions to the French 
crown had never been able to do, he resolved to attack his 
enemy both on the side of Guienne, under the Black Prince, 
and on the side of Calais, under his own leadership. 

The Black Prince arrived in the Garonne with his army, 
on board a fleet of three hundred sail, attended by the Earls 
of Warwick, Salisbury, Oxford, Suflfolk, and other English 
noblemen. He immediately commenced operations according 
to the mode of war in that age. He covered Languedoc with 
devastation, passed the Garonne, laying every place waste 
around him, and, after an incursion of six weeks, he returned 
with a vast booty and many prisoners to Guienne, where he 
took up his winter- quarters. 

Encouraged by the success of this campaign, the Prince 
again took the field with an army which no historian 
describes as amounting to more than twelve thousand men, 
and of which not a third were English. With this small 
force he penetrated into the heart of France. He marched 
through several provinces, and it appears that his intention 
was to penetrate as far northward as Normandy, and join his 
forces with those of the English who were already there sup- 
porting the cause of Navarre ; but finding all the bridges on 
the Loire broken down, and every pass carefully guarded, 
he abandoned his intention, and began to think of finding 
his way back to Guienne. 

Such a step he considered all the more necessary from the 
reports he obtained of the movements of the King of France. 
That monarch, provoked by the insult offered by this incur- 
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sion, and entertaining hopes of enccess from the hardihood, 
if not recklessness, which the young prince had displayed, 
collected an army of above sixty thousand men, and advanced 
by forced marches to intercept his enemy. The two forces 
came in sight at Maupertuis, near Poictiers, and the Black 
Prince, knowing that retreat had now become impracticable, 
prepared for battle with all the courage of a young hero, and 
with all the prudence of the oldest and most experienced 
commander. 

But the utmost prudence and coul*age would have been 
insufficient to have saved the English army, had the French 
king known how to make use of his advantages. He might 
have surrounded his enemy, and by cutting off all supplies, 
reduced him to the necessity of surrendering without a blow* 
But this prudent course does not seem to have occurred to any 
of the French commanders, who, like the ardent nobility 
under Philip, at Cressy, had the single object in view of over- 
taking the English forces, and crushing them in one grand 
assault by the strength of their numbers. They therefore 
prepared for the attack as for a certain victory. The Frencli 
army was drawn up in order of battle and ready for advance 
when all further steps were checked by the appearance of the 
Cardinal of Perigord, who, hearing of the approach of the 
hostile armies, hastened to interpose his good offices, and 
thus, by mediation, endeavour to save the effusion of Christian 
blood. 

Neither army was unwilling to treat, and at first it seemed 
probable that some accommodation would be arrived at. By 
the permission of King John the cardinal carried proposals 
to Prince Edward. The Black Prince informed him that he 
would agree to any terms consistent with his honour, and 
that of England, and offered to purchase his retreat by ceding 
all the conquests which he had made in the course of this and 
the former campaign, and by offering not to serve against 
France for the period of seven years. 
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These terms, however, did not satisfy the French king, 
-who considered that he had now got within his grasp a 
guarantee for the restitution of Calais to the French crown. 
He therefore offered a safe retreat to the English army on 
condition that Prince Edward should surrender himself 
prisoner with one hundred of his attendants. 

The Black Prince rejected this proposal with scorn, and 
declared that whatever fortune might attend him, England 
should never he ohliged to pay the price of his ransom. 
This resolute answer cut away all hopes of accommodation ; 
but as the day was now far spent, the battle was delayed till 
the following morning. 

This delay was of the utmost advantage to the Black 
Prince ; for during the night he had leisure to strengthen the 
position, which he had chosen so judiciously, by new en- 
trenchments. He also detached an ambuscade of three 
hundred men-at-arms, and as many archers, whom he put 
under the command of the Captal de Buche, with the instruc- 
tions to make a circuit, that they might fall on the flank or 
rear of the French army during the engagement. The van 
of his army was commanded by the Earl of Warwick, the 
rear by the Earls of Salisbury and Sufl'olk, the main body 
by the prince himself. 

King John also arranged his army in thr^a nearly equal 
divisions. The first was commanded by the Puke of Orleans, 
his own brother ; the second by the dauphin, attended by 
his two younger brothers ; the third by the king himself, 
who had by his side his fourth and favourite son, Philip, 
then about fourteen years of age. 

The position of the English army was such that there was 
no reaching it except through a narrow lane Covered on each 
side by hedges, and in order to open a passage two marshals 
were ordered to advance with a separate detachment of men- 
at-arms. While this force marched along the lane, a body 
• of English archers, who lined the hedges, posted only at a 
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short distance, but yet in a position of perfect safety, plied 
them with their cloth-yard arrows, and shooting, not at ran- 
dom, but taking deliberate aim, slaughtered them in immense 
numbers. 

The French force, much discouraged by the unequal com- 
bat, and sadly diminished in numbers, arrived at the end of 
the lane, where, upon the open ground, they met the Prince 
of Wales himself, at the head of a chosen band, ready for 
their reception. 

As might be expected, the French were utterly discomfited 
and overthrown — one of the marshals was slain, the other 
taken prisoner ; while that part of the force which was still 
in the lane, and exposed to the arrows of the English, recoiled 
upon their own army and put everything into confusion. 

At this critical moment the Gaptal de Buche, who led the 
ambuscade, suddenly appeared, attacked the dauphin^s line 
in flank, and created a panic in this division of the army. 
The guardians of the dauphin, anxious either for his safety 
or their own, hurried him from the field, and thus set an 
example of flight, which was soon generally followed by the 
whole division. The first division, under the Duke of Orleans, 
was affected in like manner, for its commander imagining all 
was lost, thought no longer of fighting, but drew off his 
troops by a retreat which soon became accelerated into a 
headlong flight. 

At this point Lord Chandos, one of the English leaders, 
called out to the Black Prince that the day was won, and en- 
couraged him to attack the division under King John — ^the 
only one that still held its position. 

King John endeavoured with his utmost efforts to retrieve 
by his valour what he had lost by his imprudence, and the 
only resistance made by the French on that day was by his 
line of battle. The Prince of Wales fell with impetuosity 
on a body of German cavalry placed in the front, and a fierce 
engagement ensued ; for the English were encouraged to do 
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their best by the near prospect of so great a victory, while 
the Germans were stimulated by the shame of being com- 
pelled to fly before so inconsiderable an enemy. At length, 
however, the guard of German cavalry gave way, and the 
king himself was now left exposed to the full fury of the 
English army. The ranks were every moment becoming thin- 
ner around the French king, and the nobles fell by his side 
one after another. His son, the youth of fourteen, received 
a wound while he was fighting valiantly in defence of his 
father, and the king himself, spent with exertion and over- 
whelmed by numbers, might easily have been slain. But 
every English gentleman, eager to take the royal prisoner 
alive, spared him in the action, and offered him quarter. Seve- 
ral who attempted to take him suffered from their rashness. 
He continued to cry out — 

** Where is my cousin the Prince of Wales ? " and seemed 
unwilling to become prisoner to any person of inferior rank. 
But being told that the prince was in a distant part of the 
field, he threw down his gauntlet to Dennis de Morbec, a 
knight of Arras. His son was taken with him. 

Meanwhile the Prince of Wales had been carried away to 
a distance in pursuit of the flying enemy ; but after a time, 
finding the field entirely clear, he ordered a tent to be pitched, 
and here he rested after the toils of the battle. But he ever 
inquired, with great anxiety, concerning the fate of the 
French monarch. At last he sent the Earl of Warwick to 
bring him intelligence of King John. 

That nobleman arrived' not a moment too soon at the spot 
where John was captured. The life of that monarch was 
now in greater danger than it had been all day in the heat 
of the action. Bands of English and Gascons contended 
for the possession of his person, and a party of brutal soldiers 
had threatened that rather than yield their prize to their 
rivals they would put him to death. 

All were silenced by the approach of Warwick, and that 
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nobleman, approaching the king with the greatest respect, 
offered to conduct him to the prince's tent. 

And now, after the din of battle, the hero of the field of 
Poictiers showed himself more a hero than when he headed 
the victorious charges that drove an army five-fold his 
superior in numbers from the plain ; for victories are vulgar 
things compared with that magnanimity and humanity dis- 
played by a young prince of twenty-seven years of age, not 
yet cooled from the fury of the battle, and elated by a suc- 
cess as extraordinary and as unexpected as had ever crowned 
the arms of any commander. 

On the approach of King John the Black Prince went forth 
to meet him with all the marks of regard and sympathy ; 
soothed him amid his misfortunes, paid him the tribute of 
praise due to his valour, and ascribed his own victory merely 
to the blind chance of war, or to a superior Providence which 
controls all the efforts of human force and prudence. 

King John showed in his behaviour that he was not un- 
worthy of this courteous treatment. The misfortunes of the 
hour never induced him to forget that he was a king. More 
touched by Edward's generosity than overcome by his arms, 
he confessed that though defeated and a captive, his honour 
was still unimpaired ; and that if he yielded the victory it was 
a profound consolation to know that it had been gained by a 
prince of such peerless valour and kindly humanity. 

Edward commanded a repast to be spread in his tent for 
the prisoner, and he himself served at the royal captive's 
table as if he had been one of King John's own retinue. 
Standing behind the king's chair during the meal, he per- 
sisted in refusing to take his seat at table, declaring that, 
being a subject himself, he knew too well the distance in rank 
between him and royal majesty to take such a liberty. 

John in captivity received the honours of a king, whict 
were denied to him when seated on his own throne. His 
misfortunes, not his title, were respected ; and the Freacli 
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prisoners, conquered by this elevation of mind more than by 
their late defeat, burst into tears of admiration, which were 
only checked by the reflection that such genuine and un- 
altered heroism in an enemy must certainly, in the issue, 
prove only the more dangerous to their native country. 

The example set by Prince Edward was imitated by all 
the English and Gascon knights, who treated their captives 
everywhere with humanity, and after having received from 
them a moderate ransom, dismissed them with good-will. 
The extent of the fortunes of the prisoners was taken into 
consideration, and regard was paid that after paying ransom 
to their captors, they should still have sufficient means left 
to perform their military service in a manner suitable to their 
rank and quality. 

But though the ransoms paid were moderate, they were so 
numerous that, together with the spoils gained in the field, 

they were sufficient to enrich the prince's forces, and, as these 

had suffered but little in the action, the joy and exultation of 

his camp was general. 

The Black Prince conveyed his royal captive to England. 
He landed at Southwark, and his arrival was greeted by a 
vast concourse of people of all ranks and stations. 

A procession was formed to move through the streets of 
London, in which King John, clad in royal apparel, and 
mounted on a white steed remarkable for its size and beauty, 
and for the richness of its trappings, formed the most con- 
spicuous figure. Beside him rode his conqueror, clad in 
armour and mounted on a black palfrey. 

Prince Edward presented his captive to the king, who re- 
ceived him with the courtesy and consideration that he would 
have accorded to a neighbouring potentate who had volun- 
tarily come to pay him a friendly visit. 

It is impossible, in reflecting on this noble conduct, not to 
acknowledge that though chivalry was whimsical and fan- 
tastic in its principles, yet many advantages flowed from it. 
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It bred a sentiment of honour and noble disinterestedness, 
which gave men in those rude times a superiority over people 
of a more cultivated age and nation. 



France and the "Free Companions." 

While King John remained captive in England, the 
disorders of his native land — those disorders which had 
so completely embittered his reign — became naturally more 
widespread and intense. The authority of the civil govern- 
ment of France seemed to have dissolved and passed away, 
and confusion, more desolating and destructive than had 
ever arisen in any country pretending to a religion and a 
measure of civilization of its own, seized the realm. No 
overmastering mind appeared upon the scene to check the 
prevailing violence and anarchy. The dauphin, Charles, 
who during the captivity of his father had assumed the royal 
power, was now only about eighteen years of age, and, 
though even at this period of his youth he had already 
shown himself possessed of many excellent gifts, he had 
neither that experience which is necessary to defend a state 
from foreign enemies, nor that authority which is required 
to suppress rebellion at home. 

Eesolved, however, to exert his best powers in what was 
at once the cause of humanity and of the royal family of 
France, the dauphin assembled the nobility, and demanded 
supplies. But a monarch's necessity is his subjects' oppor- 
tunity, and the French nobility, instead of voting the neces- 
sary support to their sovereign^ soon convinced him that 
they themselves had been seized with that spirit of con- 
fusion which then ruled France. They demanded that the 
dauphin should forego a number of the privileges which it 
had always been understood were inherent in the rank of 
the eldest of the French princes. They further sought resti- 
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tution for past encroachments on the privileges of their own 
order, and filled up the measure of their insolence by asking 
the release from imprisonment of Charles the Bad, King of 
Navarre, whose spirit of rebellion and treachery to all the 
true interests of his country had brought about the alliance 
between the English and the discontented in France, and had 
thus directly led the way to the most terrible calamities 
that had ever befallen that country — the crushing defeats of 
Crecy and Poictiers. 

But disaffection in France was not confined to the nobility 
alone. The populace of Paris had become unruly, and 
Marcel, provost of the merchants and first magistrate of the 
capital, placed himself at their head, and, by the example of 
his own violence and daring of character, instigated them to 
perpetrate the most criminal outrages against the royal au- 
thority. This rabble of rebels, under the leadership of their 
own first magistrate, whose paramount duty it was to sup- 
press instead of encouraging disturbance and riot, were ex- 
travagant in the ferocity of their crimes. They confined the 
dauphin in a sort of captivity ; murdered in his presence his 
two mareschals, Eobert de Clermont of Normandy and John 
de Confians of Burgundy ; threatened all the ministers with 
a similar fate, and, when the dauphin escaped from their 
restraint, after having disarmed their vigilance by dissimula- 
tion, they burst into open rebellion against him, and raised 
the standard of civil war. 

But the evil did not end here, for the example thus set by 
the capital was followed immediately in other parts of the 
country, until all the principal cities of the provinces rose 
and shook off the dauphin's authority, took the government 
into their own hands, and carried rebellion throughout the 
entire country. 

The civil war thus inaugurated by the lower orders was 
subject to no check from any other class in France. The 
natural instincts of the old nobility were to adhere to and 
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maintain the supreme authority of the crown, in spite of 
the disposition to limit the privileges of their sovereign; 
but though the war now proclaimed throughout France was, 
strictly speaking, a war of classes, and therefore tended 
directly to the destruction of their order, they were power- 
less to suppress it. They were reproached with cowardice 
in having deserted the king at Poictiers, and on this account 
they had lost all influence with the lower orders, and were 
treated by them with contempt. 

And if the nobility could render no assistance to the king 
in this emergency, the army, which is so frequently the 
abiding prop of tottering monarchs, was equally unable at 
this time to render help ; on the contrary, they actively 
and effectively aided in rendering the tumults universal. 
They had received no regular pay for some considerable 
time, and consequently all discipline had vanished from their 
ranks. They threw off all regard for their officers, and 
sought the remuneration which they failed to obtain for 
their services by plunder and robbery ; and, associating 
with themselves numbers of the disorderly adventurers 
whom the distresses of the time had cast up to the surface 
of social life, they farmed themselves into numerous bands, 
and swarmed over all parts of the kingdom. Wherever 
they went they left desolation behind them. They burnt 
and plundered the villages, and, for the purpose of extract- 
ing money and goods, they reduced even the walled towns ta 
the utmost extremities by cutting off all communication with 
the surrounding districts, and thus preventing the import of 
provisions. 

But it was, perhaps, from the peasant class that France al; 
this time suffered most acutely. Under their feudal masters , 
the nobles and old gentry of the country, they had certainly- 
been subject to galling oppression, but they were at least 
protected against the assaults of wandering freebooters and 
murderers. In the former times their feudal lords might 
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tax them heavily, hnt he also took care that no one deprived 
them of property except himself, and that their lives were 
secure against all comers. Now, however, the peasants 
were exposed to rohbery and murder from every marauding 
band that swept the proviaces. The masters who had so 
long oppressed them now left them wholly unprotected, and 
their homes and their lives were daily at the mercy of merci- 
less men. 'Their extreme misery rendered them desperate, 
and, rising everywhere in arms, they turned upon the 
nobility and gentry as their natural enemies — the monsters 
who trampled them to the earth in times of peace and 
left them defenceless when danger arose. Hated for their 
tyranny, the former landholders were everywhere exposed to 
the violence of popular rage ; and instead of meeting with 
the regard due to their past dignity, became to the enraged 
peasants only the objects of more violent insult on that 
account. 

Of the sufferings of the gentry in this reign a writer 
says : — " They were hunted like wild beasts, and put to the 
sword without mercy; their castles were consumed with 
fire, and levelled with the ground ; their wives and daughters 
were £rst insulted, then murdered. The savages proceeded 
so far as to impale some gentlemen, and roast them alive 
before a slow fire. A body of nine thousand of them broke 
into Meux, where the wife of the dauphin, with threes 
hundred ladies, had taken shelter. The most brutal treat- 
ment and most atrocious tortures were justly dreaded by 
this helpless company ; but the Captal de Buche, though in 
the service of the English king, yet moved by generosity 
and by the gallantry of a true knight, fie w to their rescue, and 
beat off the peasants with great slaughter.'* The Captal de 
Buche, of whom this act of magnanimity is recorded, was 
the same knight who led the ambuscade of three hundred 
men at Poictiers, with such success as to create a panic in 
one entire division of the French. The instinct to rescue 
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the wives and children even of oar enemies, when the most 
dreadful of fates threatens them, is strong in the noble 
natures of all generations of men. Bat it is not to be for- 
gotten on this acconnt, that the most courteous deference to 
ladies, and defence of them to the death, if need be, was 
perhaps the most living principle in the system of chivalry, 
and that the performance of such deeds as that of the Captal 
de Buche has, in many cases, been due to that loyalty to 
woman which chivalry, as a system, did so much to foster 
and inculcate. 

It might be supposed that when the gentry of France, 
upon whom legitimately depended the defence of their 
country, were hunted like wild beasts ; when the trading 
and artisan classes were in open rebellion against the 
government ; when the army, disbanded, lawless, and un- 
principled, preyed upon the country they had sworn to 
protect ; and when the peasantry had exchanged the occupa- 
tion of agriculture for that of the indiscriminate murder of 
the well-bom — no possible circumstance could arise to add 
further misery and danger to the condition of the country. 
Such a circumstance, however, did occur in the escape of 
King Charles of Navarre from prison. 

The splendid gifts of this prince might have fitted him 
admirably to have welded together the incongruous sections 
of the rebels, and thus to have organized a force that might 
easily have overwhelmed the French monarchy, and com- 
pelled the dauphin to seek refuge voluntarily in the country 
in which his father was sojourning against his will. But 
the vices and imperfections of the character of the King of 
Navarre paralyzed his talents, and instead of becoming the 
leader of a discontented and despairing nation, he never rose 
to any position more considerable than that of a chief of 
banditti. He revived his pretensions to the crown of 
France, relying entirely on his alliance with the English for 
the realisation of his claims. It was, however, the interest 
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of the English to oppose his pretensions — Edward himself 
having made his own claims to the throne of France the 
excuse for his earlier invasions of that country. Such 
assistance, therefore, as the King of Navarre obtained from 
England was inconsiderable, and given in an underhand 
way. 

In this crisis of misery and disorganization the eyes of all 
honest and loyal Frenchmen were turned to the dauphin in 
the hope of protection and peace ; and such was the pru- 
dence and the spirit of this prince, that, although his military 
talents were not of so splendid a character as those for which 
some of his ancestors were renowned, he began to make 
his influence more generally felt throughout the country, 
and to obtain an ever- widening ascendancy over his enemies. 
Marcel, the provost of Paris, was slain while in the treason- 
able act of opening the gates of the capital to the King of 
Navarre and the few English who had joined him. No 
sooner was this apostate magistrate, this instigator of rebel- 
lion, sent to his account, than it was felt that the first 
vigorous blow had been dealt at the disaffection of the 
country. The capital immediately submitted to the au- 
thority of the dauphin's government, and the example of 
Paris had the most wholesome efi*ect upon the provincial 
cities, which soon returned to their natural allegiance. 

The dauphin actively followed up this first stroke of suc- 
cess. The more formidable bodies of mutinous peasants 
were dispersed and put to the sword. The same fate was 
dealt out to several bands of military robbers. Under this 
vigorous treatment the dauphin beheld tranquillity returning 
to France; and though many disorders still continued to 
prevail in the country, the government was gradually be- 
coming regular, and plans for national defence and security 
began to be carried out. 

Meanwhile Edward of England — who, had the state of 
English finances and the military power of the country been 

B 
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entirely satisfactory, might have seized this opportunity of 
extending his conquests in France — employed himself, in this 
inviting conjuncture, chiefly in negotiations with his pri- 
soner. King John. The result of these negotiations was 
that the French king signed terms of peace of a nature so 
humiliating to France, that, had they been carried into 
effect, they must have inevitably ruined that kingdom. By 
these terms King John agreed to restore to England all 
the provinces which had been possessed by Henry II. and 
his two sons, and that without any homage or fealty 
being looked upon as due from the English to the French 
king. 

This treaty, however, was repudiated by the dauphin and 
the states of France, and the natural result of this step was 
that Edward III., as soon as by frugality and borrowing he 
had filled his coffers, prepared himself again for the invasion 
of France. His call to arms was responded to with the 
greatest alacrity by the whole military power of England, 
which was drawn to the royal standard by the influence and 
the great military renown of the king and his son, the Black 
Prince ; by the splendid success of their former campaigns in 
France, and by the assured prospect of plunder in the 
defenceless provinces of that country. And it was not in 
England alone that these motives had weight ; from different 
countries of Europe hardy adventurers flocked to Edward's 
camp — men skilful in the art of war, and careless against 
whom they levelled their lances, provided the pay they re- 
ceived was satisfactory in amount and punctually delivered, 
and that the "provend," or nutriment, for man and beast — 
for these mercenaries were most careful of their steeds — was 
tolerably ample. 

King Edward having crossed to Calais, where it had been 
agreed his forces should assemble, found himself in command 
of an army of nearly a hundred thousand men. 

This was a force which the dauphin, who could only draw 
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upon a country lately torn by civil war and alienated from 
the throne by party spiiit, was quite unable to withstand in 
the open field. But this pnnco was wise enough to perceive 
that in such circumstances discretion was the better part of 
valour, and he therefore prepared to avoid the blow which 
he knew he was too weak to withstand. He caused the 
fortifications of all the larger to^\'ns to be strengthened, and 
abundantly supplied with provisions and all necessary ma- 
terial of war. Sufficient garrisons were placed in the dif- 
ferent strongholds, and the riches of the country were 
secured in the fortified cities. 

The provisions and valuable goods of the country being 
thus, so to speak, locked up in safe places, the dauphin 
retired to Paris, which he constituted his headquarters, and 
thus left only the open country, stripped and bare of all 
means of subsistence, for the English to expend their fury 
upon. 

This plan of defence — ^l^ying bare the country and re- 
tiring to the shelter of strongholds, natural or artificial — ^had 
frequently been practised by the Scots against the English 
with the most signal success ; and in this instance Edward, 
no doubt profiting by the misfortunes of his ancestors, made 
preparations to defeat it. 

But these preparations involved him in considerable 
trouble. He found himself obliged to carry along with 
him six thousand waggons, loaded with provisions for the 
subsistence of his army. 

Advancing into the country, Edward desolated the province 
of Picardy, passed into Champagne, and, desirous of being 
crowned king of France at Hheims, the famous historic city 
in which it was customary for the French kings to be 
crowned, he laid siege to the place. The- siege was carried 
on for seven weeks, but without success. The winter 
season was now approaching, and Edward, deeming it prii«' 
dent to raise the siege, swept onward into Burgundy. Bat 
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the duke of that country, in order to preserve his territory 
from the ravages of war, bought his peace from Edward by 
paying him the sum of one hundred thousand nobles. The 
old province of Nevernais saved itself in the same manner 
by the payment of a large sum. 

After a long march through the provinces lying between 
Nevernais and the capital, a march most destructive to 
France and almost equally destructive to his own army, 
Edward appeared before the gates of Paris, and prepared to 
invest it. 

With the view of tempting the dauphin from his strong 
position within the walls of the French capital, Edward sent 
him a challenge to meet him in the open plain. But the 
dauphin, knowing that Paris was sufficiently well garrisoned 
to be safe from assault, and sufficiently well provisioned to 
withstand a siege, declined the invitation. 

Edward and his army, unable to subsist in a country that 
had long lain waste under foreign and domestic wars, and 
which had been stripped of every vestige of forage by the 
precaution of the dauphin, was now obliged to march from 
before Paris, and seek a kindlier locality in the provinces. 
He spread his troops into Maine, Beauce, and the Chartraine, 
and gave up these unlucky districts to the fury of their 
devastations. One brief pause only occurred in this war of 
havoc and spoliation — this interruption of peace being 
caused by the festival of Easter, during which King Edward 
sheathed for a time his desolating sword, that he might with 
greater composure and singleness of purpose worship God, 
and observe the ceremonies of the Church. 

While this unavailing war, ruinous alike to both anta- 
gonists, was being carried on, negotiations for peace were 
never interrupted. King Edward, on his side, insisted on 
the full ratification of the treaty which he had made with 
King John in London, and the dauphin, on his part, quite as 
resolutely persisted in repudiating that treaty. For a time 
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there apipeared to be no hope of arriving at an accommoda- 
tion, and the cruel war seemed likely to rage on. At length 
the Duke of Lancaster, a prudent and moderate man, endea- 
voured to soften the rigour of the terms proposed by 
Edward, and by this means to bring this disastrous war to 
a termination. Bemonstrating with Edward, he laid the 
actual state of the case plainly and temperately before him. 

**If you have undertaken this war," said he, "chiefly 
for the purpose of acquiring the crown of France, it must 
be evident to you that you are no nearer that object now 
than when the war began. Your claim of succession has 
not procured you one partisan in the whole kingdom ; on 
the contrary, the continuance of your hostilities against 
France has united every Frenchman in deadly hatred 
against you. No doubt rebellion has disturbed France, but 
the disturbance is being allayed daily. France has been 
rent by many contending factions, but not one of these 
factions has ever declared in your favour. The King of 
Navarre, the only ally of the English, is not your friend but 
your rival in the contest for the French crown ; and in the 
opinion of many Frenchmen his claims are preferable to 
yours. The prolongation of the war may indeed enrich 
your soldiers, but it will be ruinous to you, upon whom the 
whole charges of the armament and maintenance of the 
forces fall. Moreover, having acquired so much glory by 
arms, there is only one princely honour remaining to which 
you can aspire — ^the honour of a moderation that shall be at 
once munificent, dignified, and safe." 

These remonstrances prevailed with Edward, who now 
declared himself willing to enter upon a treaty of peace 
upon terms more favourable to his enemy. 

Conferences* were held between the English and French 
commissioners at Bretigny, and peace was at last concluded, 
the chief conditions being as follow : — 

King John was to be set free on agreeing to pay as his 
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ransom three millions of crowns of gold (about £1,500,000 
of our money), which was to be discharged by payments 
at successive intervals. 

Edward was to renounce for ever all claim to the crown 
of France, and was to exchange Normandy and his other 
provinces in the west of France for a larger tract of territory 
on the east side — the temptation to invade France being by 
this arrangement lessened. He was also to retain Calais, 
Guisnes, Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu. The full 
sovereignty of these provinces, as well as that of Guienne, 
was to remain in the hands of the English king, and no 
homage or fealty was required for the same. 

The treaty of Bretigny was ratified at Calais by the kings 
of the respective countries, and seldom has there been an 
agreement between princes so faithfully carried out on both 
sides. 

After the death of King John the crown of France de- 
scended upon the brows of his son, Charles the Dauphin. 
Bom in adversity, compelled by the force of circumstances 
to encounter foes abroad and traitors at home while yet 
scarce beyond the years of boyhood, Charles found that 
after his accession he was surrounded as before with difficul- 
ties and dangers. The most formidable of his enemies, per- 
haps, was the King of Navarre, the arch disturber of the 
peace of France during this age. This tumult-lovdng prince 
was defeated by the famous Bertrand Duguesclin, the flower 
of French chivalry, the friend of the English Sir John 
Chandos, and the best of the French king's generals. 

But the chief obstacle which King Charles encountered in 
his endeavours to settle the affairs of his realm proceeded 
from obscure enemies, rendered eminent by their crimes 
alone, and dangerous only from their numbers. 

After the ratification of the treaty of Bretigny, the nu- 
merous military adventurers who had followed King Edward 
in the French war, and had become so inured to a life of 
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plnnder and rapine that the habit they had acquired had 
become to them a second nature, found themselves, cast 
loose from military employment under a recognised bead, 
and resolved to carry on their occupation on their own 
account. In a short time after the conclusion of the 
treaty, these unscrupulous adventurers were found scat- 
tered throughout the provinces, occupying towers and for- 
^ tresses which they may either have received from Edward 
as part payment for their services, or have acquired by the 
simple means of cutting the throat of the rightful owner. 

These reckless soldiers of fortune, living by spoliation 
and settling every dispute by the edge of the sword, re- 
fused to lay down their arms to any authority whatever, 
or to relinquish a line of life to which they were now 
accustomed, and by which alone they could carve out for 
themselves a subsistence. As a matter of necessity they 
combined together for co-operation in their lawless under- 
takings, as well as for the purpose of mutual protection. 
They also associated themselves with bands of banditti, who 
were already trained to a life of violence and robbery, and, 
thus organised, these societies assumed the name of tho 
Companies, or Free Companions. They acknowledged no 
authority on earth or in heaven, and they spread the wildest 
terror among the peaceful inhabitants of the districts over 
which their fortresses frowned. 

It is a proof of the leniency with which these desperadoes 
and freebooters were regarded in those days, that a number 
of English and Gascon gentlemen of character, among whom 
were Sir Matthew Gournay, Sir Hugh Calverly, the Cheva- 
lier Yerte, and others, were not ashamed to put themselves 
at the head of the ruffian bands, who sometimes mustered 
forty thousand strong, and bore in the field the appearance 
of regular armies rather than that of banditti. 

The weight and importance of the Free Companions will 
be more clearly understood when it is stated that they 
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fought pitched battles with the armies of France, and beat 
them. In one of these battles a prince of the blood was 
slain. 

Indeed, the arrogance and ambition of the Companions 
was such that each chief in his fortress aped the style and 
demeanour of a territorial prince ; and in many cases it was 
only a certain absence of splendour in the establishment, 
and refinement in the guests and attendants, that suggested 
a difference between a Companions* stronghold and the 
fortress of a feudal lord of long descent. 

The wider the depredations these freebooters committed 
upon the country, the more easy it seemed to recruit their 
numbers ; for men brought by them to ruin were con- 
strained to join them in self-defence. All those who were 
reduced to misery and despair flocked to their standard, 
and so powerful had the society of the Free Companions 
become, that Charles found himself unable by force to 
suppress the enormous grievance, and began to cast about 
in his mind how to be quit of them by policy. 

At this time Peter the Cruel — a man whose bloodthirsty 
passions, not sufficiently glutted with the blood of his 
courtiers and chief subjects, found victims within the 
sacred circle of his own family — reigned in Castile. He 
had incurred the universal hatred of his subjects, but he 
had also inspired them with terror, and by keeping their 
fears ever active he contrived to retain a precarious seat 
on the throne. He was married to Blanche de Bourbon, 
sister of the wife of the King of France ; but, instigated 
by a worthless woman who had attained power over him, 
he threw his noble wife into prison, poisoned her afterwards, 
and thus cleared the way for his marriage with the woman 
who had suggested the awful deed. 

In the course of his blood-stained career he had slain 
several of his natural brothers. One of these, however, 
was left. Henry, Count of Transtamara, perceiving that 
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this tyrant had hecome ohnoxious to every one, and having, 
no doubt, received deep personal wrongs from him, resolved 
to defy his authority, and took arms against him. He 
failed in his venture, and fled for refuge into France. 
Here, finding men's minds inflamed against Peter for the 
murder of the French princess, he besought Charles to 
allow him to enlist the services of the Free Companions, 
and lead them into Castile, where, with the assistance of his 
own friends and the enemies of his brother, he hoped with 
the help of the Companions for immediate and complete 
success. 

Charmed with the prospect of thus getting rid of those 
mutinous ruffians, Charles at once commissioned Bertrand 
Duguesclin to negotiate with their leaders. The treaty was 
soon completed ; for, though there was but little honour 
observable in the conduct of the Companions themselves, 
they had a high regard for it in others, and the spotless 
name of Duguesclin was a sufficient guarantee that the 
promises he made would be fulfilled. They therefore 
promptly enlisted under the French knight's standard, 
making no other condition before their engagement than 
that they should not be led against the Black Prince in 
Guienne. 

Duguesclin' s first step was characteristic. Having com- 
pleted his levies, he marched to Avignon, where the Pope 
was then residing, and, sword in hand, he entered into the 
presence of the head of the Church, and demanded — first, 
absolution for the men under his leadership ; second, the 
sum of 200,000 livres. The first demand, as it cost 
nothing, was granted at once. Some difficulty, however, 
was made respecting the second. 

"I believe," said Duguesclin, "that my fellows can 
make a shift to do without your absolution ; but the money 
we cannot by any means do without — ^it is absolutely neces- 
sary." 
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The Pope then had recourse to stratagem. He extorted 
from the iohabitants of the city and neighbourhood the sum 
of 100,000 livresy and offered it to Duguesclinl 

** It is not my purpose,'* cried the generous knight, " to 
oppress innocent people. The Pope and his cardinals them- 
selves can well spare me the sum required from their own 
coffers. This money, I insist, must be restored to the 
owners ; and should they be defrauded of it, I shall myself 
return from the other side of the Pyrenees, and oblige you 
to make them restitution." 

The Pope had to bow before the knight. He yielded to 
the necessity he could not evade, and paid from his own 
treasury the sum Duguesclin demanded. 

Thus the army pf Free Companions — men, for the greater 
part, of rapine and bloodshed — marched onward to Castile, 
consecrated by the blessings of the Church and enriched by 
its spoils. 

The skill of Duguesclin, and the hardihood and military 
experience of his .Free Companions, easily overcame all 
the opposition which Peter the Cruel could present. The 
Castilian king fled from his dominions, and linked his ad- 
ventures with the history of our own country by seeking 
shelter in Guienne, and beseeching protection from the 
Black Prince, who held that and the other French pro- 
vinces for his father, Edward III. 

It may seem strange that a prince of so noble and gene- 
rous a disposition, and of sentiments so elevated, could 
have any sympathy whatever with Peter of Castile, a man 
whom history has branded as one of the most cruel monsters 
tjhat ever disgraced a European throne. Yet, though the 
Black Prince had fully approved of Duguesclin's expedition 
against Castile, and had. even detached a number of gentle- 
men from his retinue to serve under the great French 
soldier and gentleman, yet he seems to have entirely 
changed his sentiments with regard to the Spanish trans^ 
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{Actions by the time the fugitive king arrived at his conrt. 
Whether this change in sentiment was due to a i)elief that 
prevailed among sovereigns then, and for many a generation 
after, that it was the duty of kings to unite in support of 
each other against all interference on the part of the subjects 
they ruled ; whether he dreaded that the King of France 
was desirous of nominating a creature of his own to the 
crown of Castile, and thus raising up a powerful ally on the 
south of the Pyrenees ; or whether, as is most likely, the 
prince, tired of inaction, was desirous of again entering 
the battle-field against France, and adding to the glory and 
renown he had already achieved, it is difficult to say. * But 
it in certain that he listened with willing ear to the solicita- 
tions of Peter, and promised him his best assistance against 
his enemies. 

Having obtained permission of his father, the Black 
Prince levied a large army, and set out on the new enter- 
prise. His younger brother, John of Gaunt, created Duke 
of Lancaster, accompanied him, together with Sir John 
Chandos, who bore a reputation among the English singular 
to that of Duguesclin among the French. 

The Black Prince was as prudent and ingenious as he was 
brave, and the first blow which he dealt his enemies was a 
stroke of policy, not a stroke of the sword. He recalled 
the Companions who had volunteered under Duguesclin 
against the King of Castile, and he may thus be said to have 
won what was practically his first victory with a breath of 
his mouth ; for such was the profound regard of the Com- 
panions for the prince, that as soon as the order of recall 
reached them, they withdrew from Spain in great numbers, 
and, like true soldiers of fortune, hastened to enlist under 
the English banners. 

Henry of Trans tamara, the natural brother of Peter the 
Cruel, whom ho had deposed, was not in the meanwhile 
idle. Surrounded on all sides by friends and well-wishers, 
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he was soon at the head of one hundred thousand men, an 
army three times more numerous than that which followed 
the Black Prince. 

Proud of his army, and full of martial spirit, Henry was 
eager to do battle with the English. The experienced Du- 
guesclin advised him to delay any decisive action, to cut off 
the enemy's supply of provisions, and to avoid every en- 
gagement with a general whose military genius had been 
always crowned with success, even in the face of difficulties 
that seemed insurmountable. Henry was too impatient to 
listen to good advice; he advanced and encountered the 
English at Najera. The numbers of his army, on which he 
had placed his chief reliance, probably proved his ruin. He 
was unable to handle such a vast, unwieldy force, and the 
result was that he was chased off the field with the loss of 
twenty thousand men. On the English side only four 
knights and forty men of the ranks perished. 

An immense number of prisoners was taken by the 
English, and Peter, as if desirous by one stupendous act of 
bloodshed to show that posterity has been justified in stig- 
matizing him as "The Cruel," proposed to murder the 
whole of them i^ cold blood. As may well be supposed, 
his proposal was rejected by the Black Prince. 

The signal success of the battle of Najera completely 
altered the position of affairs. All Castile submitted to the 
victor; Peter was restored to his throne; and the prince 
retired from this finished enterprise covered, as usual, with 
glory. It was unfortunate that he did not receive money as 
well as glory from his connection with Peter, who now 
refused to the English forces the pay that had been agreed 
upon before the expedition set forth. The ungrateful and 
bloodthirsty tyrant, lost to all sense of honour, remained 
obstinate in his refusal of the stipulated sums, and the 
Prince of Wales, after beholding his soldiers perish daily 
from sickness brought on by the climate of Spain, and after 
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having his own health impaired from the same caase, found 
himself compelled to return to Gnienne, without having 
received any satisfaction respecting the reward due to his 
followers. 

Upon such a man as Peter of Castile a day of vengeance 
was sure to fall. No sooner had he regained his throne 
than he began again to exercise the most cruel barbarities 
upon his subjects. But the day of retribution was close at 
hand, and there was now no Black Prince to shield him 
from it. Henry of Transtamara returned with Duguesclin 
and a force levied anew in France, dethroned the tyrant 
once more, drove him from the throne, and took him pri- 
soner. In revenge for the cruelties he had committed, his 
brother stabbed him to the heart with his own hand. Henry 
afterwards ascended the throne of Castile, which he trans- 
mitted to his descendants. 

The Last Campaign of Edward III. 

The refusal of Peter the Cruel to compensate the English 
soldiery for reseating him upon his throne was indirectly 
the cause of the death of Edward the Black Prince, and of the 
decline, for the time at least, of English glory in France. 
The sickness which attacked the prince under the hot and 
dry climate of Spain, while he delayed his return to 
Guienne in the hope that the miscreant Peter would relent, 
and at last pay the Englishmen who had so well fought for 
him, was the first of a series of fatal calamities that now fell 
thick and fast upon the Boyal House of England. 

Too honourable and generous to permit his troops to 
suffer in any degree from Peter's non-fulfilment of the 
stipulated terms, the Black Prince paid them from his own 
resources ; but this unexpected expense, combined with the 
outlay for warlike preparations before the expedition ad- 
vanced a day's march, involved him in so much debt that he 
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found it necessary upon his return to impose a new tax upon 
his principality. This may not have been quite a prudent 
step, although the people who were thus requested to aid 
their prince should have remembered the protection and 
peace which his formidable name alone had secured to them 
for so many years. But services are often forgotten when a 
return in money is asked for ; and though the tax imposed 
was only a livre upon each hearth, many of the nobility paid 
only with extreme reluctance, while others absolutely re- 
fused to make any payment whatever. 

This awkward conjuncture was the first link in a long 
chain of complications. The new tax revived the ani- 
mosity which the inhabitants bore the English, and which 
all the amiable qualities of the Prince of Wales were not 
able to mitigate or assuage. The people began to give ex- 
pression to those complaints which, whether just or unjust, 
have always been made against conquerors in every age and 
nation. They were considered, they said, as a conquered 
people ; their privileges were disregarded ; all trust and 
every office of honour and profit were conferred ^ on 
foreigners. They also threw out the foreboding that, 
having shown reluctance to pay the new tax, their want 
of submissiveness would long be remembered against them. 
"With this dark future before them they willingly turned 
their eyes to their former sovereign, Charles, who, they per- 
ceived, had by his extraordinary prudence brought the afi^irs 
of his kingdom into excellent order. 

Such thoughts continued to permeate the whole of the 
territories held by the English in the west of France, until 
in due time they reached then* fruition in action. 

A deputation to King Charles was at length determined 
upon, and the Counts of Armagnac, Comminge, and Perigord, 
the Lord d*Albret, with other nobles, travelled to Paris, and 
laid their complaints before the king. 

It had been stipulated by the treaty of Bretigny, that, op 
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the one hand, Edwai'd should renounce his claim to the 
throne of France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 
and Anjou ; on the other hand, that King John should 
renounce all homage and fealty due for Guienne and the 
other provinces ceded to the English. But at the renewal 
and confirmation of that treaty at Calais it was found neces- 
sary that, as f dward was not yet in possession of all the 
territories, the mutual renunciation should for some time be 
deferred. It was understood, however, that these renuncia- 
tions were to take place, and, in the meanwhile, the powers 
agreed to make no use of their claims against each other. 

In thoroughly candid and honourable minds, the mtitual 
renunciation of claims had practically taken place. They 
had been made in spirit if not in fact, and a temporary 
arrangement, which recognised them as having actually been 
made, had been entered into. 

The failure in exchanging the renunciation of claims was 
blamable upon France alone ; and Edward depended upon 
the good faith of his brother sovereign. It must, therefore, 
have been with no little surprise and indignation that he 
heard of the next great political move at Paris. On the 
ground that the renunciation of claims had never been 
actually made, Charles proclaimed himself the superior lord 
of the English provinces, and asserted his right to receive 
the deputation from Guienne, and any appeal that might be 
presented from any part of the country, whether possessed 
by the English or otherwise. 

Charles, the character of whose mind was naturally fair 
and candid, was persuaded to take up this very questionable 
position, not so much by the reasonings of his lawyers as 
from broader, and, indeed, from national motives. He felt 
the mortal injuries France had received from the English ; 
he remembered the battles of Crecy and Poictiers ; and the 
imprisonment of his father. King John, who in his day was 
the greatest show in London, stiU rankled in his heart* 
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Prior to the present time he had not had it in his power to 
hurl hack English insults upon English faces. But new 
times had now come. He had allayed the rehellion, and 
stamped out the treason that had prevailed in Franca in his 
early days of rule, and now he heheld his people contented 
with his government and devoted to himself. He had con- 
solidated his strength, and, having long wished for an oppor- 
tunity of exercising it,^he regarded the rising clamours of 
Guienne with exultation. 

And if the growing strength of his own dominions gave 
Charles satisfaction, he derived a grim pleasure also from 
contemplating signs of approaching weakness in his foe. 
The great Edward of England was now in declining years, 
and the invincible Black • Prince, the hero who had never 
been beaten on any field, was languishing in ill-health, having 
yielded to the sun of Castile, though he never yielded to 
mortal antagonist. 

Secretly, then, and carefully, Charles completed the pre- 
parations necessary for the great events which he perceived 
would soon sweep down upon him ; and this being done, he 
took the first decisive step on the way he had marked out 
for himself. He entered the sea of troubles with a plunge. 
This first act was no other than summoning the Black Prince 
to appear at Paris, and justify his conduct towards the 
vassals of Guienne. The prince replied that he would cer- 
tainly come to Paris, but that it should be at the head of 
sixty thousand men. 

Meanwhile, though the body of the English army was as 
vigorous as in any former age, yet the guiding and inspiring 
mind and spirit had been stricken with weakness. The 
Prince of Wales was confined to his couch, and Edward, 
whose very name was a terror to Frenchmen, had but very 
recently suffered a shock which, upon a man of his years, 
must have had a telling effect. 

For more than forty years Edward III. had enjoyed an 
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unusnal share of public prosperity and private happiness. 
But in the year 1369, twenty-three years after the siege of 
Calais, he sustained an irreparable loss in the death of his 
queen, Philippa, with whom he had always lived in the 
greatest harmony. This excellent lady, the merciful inter- 
cessor for the lives of Eustace de St. Pierre and his five 
companions, was distinguished by her amiable and irre- 
proachable character no less than by her exalted rank. 
After a long and useful life, made beautiful by the many 
acts of mercy and benevolence which adorned it, she was 
seized with a* dangerous illness at Windsor Castle, which 
confined her to her bed. As her disease grew upon her, she 
felt that her end was approaching, and calling the king to 
her bedside, she took his right hand in hers. The warrior- 
king was bowed down with grief, for throughout all the 
changes of life — all the bustle of camp, the awful silence 
before battle and the exultation after victory — ^the image of 
his queen was never absent from him. The singularly well- 
balanced character of his mind was shown in few things 
more conspicuously than in the constancy with which his 
affection clung to the love of his youth. 

In the silence of the death- chamber at Windsor, the well- 
loved queen took the last farewell of her husband. 

" We have enjoyed our union in happiness, peace, and 
prosperity," said Philippa ; "I entreat, therefore, of you, 
that on our separation you will grant me three requests." 

" Lady, ask ! " replied the king. " Whatever you re- 
quest shall be granted." 

** My lord, I beg you will acquit me of whatever engage- 
ments I may have entered into formerly witb merchants for 
their wares, as well on this as on the other side of the sea. 
I beseech you also to fulfil whatever gifts or legacies I made 
or lefl to churches here or on the Continent, wherein I have 
paid my devotions, as well as what I may have left to those 
who have been in my service. Thirdly, I entreat that when 

s 
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it shall please God to call yon hence, yon will not choose 
any other sepulchre than mine, and that you will lie hy my 
side in the cloisters of Westminster." 

<< Lady, I grant your requests,** answered the king, weep- 
ing bitterly. 

Soon afterwards Philippa made the sign of the cross 
upon her breast ; and then, having recommended her hus- 
band and her youngest child, who was also present, to 
God, she peacefully entered that rest which is perfect, 
leaving to those who loved her the consolation of believing 
that she was going hence to exchange her earthly crown for 
one more glorious and enduring. 

From this sad and sacred deathbed the king was called to 
buckle on his armour, and do battle for his provinces in 
France. But it soon appeared that his cause was a falling 
one, and that fortune had passed over to the ranks of the 
enemy, as if the shadow of death in which he had so re- 
cently stood still threw its blackening length far in front of 
him, darkening his path downward to the grave. Bitterly 
he now felt what a poor return he had received by his 
distant conquests for all the blood and treasure expended in 
the quarrel, and how impossible it was to retain acquisitions 
in an age when no regular force could be maintained suff 
ficient to defend them against the revolt of the inhabitants, 
especially if that danger were increased by the threatened 
invasion of a foreign enemy. 

King Charles of France opened the campaign with a 
promptitude and vigour that must have surprised many of 
those who imagined him to be merely a warrior on paper. 
He first fell upon Ponthieu, the inlet which had always been 
made use of by the English to pass south-eastward into the 
heart of France. Abbeville opened its gates to him ; Si. 
Yalori, Eue, and Crotoy followed the example, and soon the 
whole district was reduced to submission. The southern 
provinces were overrun by Charles's two brothers, the Docs 
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de Berri and Anjon, assisted by the famous Duguesclin ; 
and so snccessful was their raid in these regions, so favour- 
able the disposition of the French, and so high the ardour of 
the French nobility, that every day they made head against 
the English. 

Meanwhile, the moving spirit of English activity in France 
during this generation was disarmed and powerless. The 
health of the Black Prince had declined to such a low condi- 
tion that he was unable to sit his horse, and the energy of 
the old days seemed to have, died within him. Other cala- 
mities also fell heavy on the English force. Sir John 
Ghandos, Constable of Guienne, was slain fighting gallantly 
in a mere inconsiderable foray ; and the Captal de Buche, 
who succeeded him in office, was taken prisoner in another 
action. 

At last the Prince of Wales, borne down by his increasing 
infirmities, found himself obliged to throw up his command 
in France, and return to his native country. It must have 
been with a sad heart that this generous prince took leave of 
the fair English provinces of France, which he had won 
with such bravery and genius, and guarded with such un- 
tiring vigilance ; for, looking back upon the far-receding 
plains, he must have seen the gloom of ruin lowering over 
them. 

When Edward, Prince of Wales, eldest son of Edward HE., 
and commonly called the Black Prince from the sombre 
colour of the armour which he wore, passes from France, 
he passes also from history; for from this time forth 
he was too ill to take any part in public affairs. After a 
lingering illness he died in 1876, in the forty- sixth year of 
his age, leaving behind him a reputation illustrious for every 
eminent virtue, unstained by any blemish from his earliest 
youth till the hour of his death. " His valour and military 
talents formed the smallest paxt of his merit; his gene- 
rosity, humanity, affability, and moderation, gained him the 
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affection of all men ; and he was qualified to throw a lustre, 
not only on that rude age in which he lived, and which no- 
wise infected him with its vices, but on the most shining 
period of ancient or modern history." 

The first step which King Edward took with the view of 
retrieving his fortunes in France was a somewhat vain one. 
He assumed the title of King of France — a futile act, which 
he probably would not have performed had it not been for 
the advice of his parliament. He then endeavoured to send 
reinforcements into Gascony, but his fleet and army were 
captured by an armada which the Eang of Castile, not for- 
getful of his defeat by the Black Prince at Najera, had fitted 
out for this express purpose. Edward himself set out to cross 
the Channel with another armed force, but, baffled by contrary 
winds, he was obliged to put back and abandon the enterprise. 

And the evil fortune that presided over the sea seems to 
have followed the English on land also. Sir Bobert KnoUes 
marched from Calais to Paris with thirty thousand men, but not 
being successful in provoking the wary enemy to an engage- 
ment, he was tempted in an evil moment to march into 
Maine and Anjou, which provinces he laid waste ; but on this 
march part of his army was defeated by Duguesclin, and 
the remainder scattered and dispersed. 

The Duke of Lancaster, Edward's son, made another 
attempt to revive English prestige in France, and at the head 
of twenty-five thousand men marched along the whole coast of 
France from Calais to Bordeaux; but he suffered so inuch 
rom flying parties harassing him, that, after a vain and 
purposeless expedition, he was unable to lead half of his 
men to their destination. 

Such a series of reverses by sea as well as by land can 
hardly be paralleled in English history, and the judgment 
of Edward is to be commended, when, regarding the condi- 
tion of his affairs, he was at last obliged to conclude a truce 
with the enemy, after almost all the fair French provinces 
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which he had won had been torn from him. The towns of 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Calais were now all that remained 
to him. 

Thus concludes the last campaign of Edward III., and 
from this timie till his death he plays but a very inconsider- 
able part in the history of his country. He had had his day 
— ^he had lived his life ; and in the few years that were yet 
between him and the grave, there was little to be done that 
could be done by him. He became nerveless, indolent, and 
luxurious from various causes. He felt that his authority at 
home was falling away, and he reflected, not without bitter- 
ness and scorn, that the decay of his influence was due to 
the fickleness of the people, who, forgetting the glorious 
successes or his youth, retained in their memory only the 
single failure of his age. A time-serving parliament also 
thought proper to level their remonstrances against the 
aged king. Contempt for the opinions alike of people 
and parliament seems to have resulted with Edward in a 
careless habit of life, and in a willing welcome to that 
indolence which age generally brings with it. Careless of 
the privileges and the powers of rule, he resigned the ad- 
ministration of aflairs into the hands of his son, the Duke of 
Lancaster, and, as the duke was unpopular, his promotion to 
power weakened the aflection which the English bore to 
King Edward and his government. 

At length, exactly a year after the death of his illustrious 
son, the aged king expired (1877), in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age, and the fifty -first of his reign. 

It was not till he had passed from them that the incon- 
stant people felt the irreparable character of the loss they 
had sustained. With unjust reproaches they embittered his 
declining years, and they mourned his death with extrava- 
gance of grief. 

The character of Edward may be read in the record given 
of his various wars ; but it has been said with truth that the 
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domestic government of this prince is really more admirable 
than his foreign victories. Under his prudent and vigorous 
administration, England enjoyed a longer interval of do- 
mestic peace and tranquillity than she had experienced for 
ages. Affable yet dignified, generous yet prudent, he won 
the regard of his nobility, and at the same time curbed their 
licentiousness. His valour and genius made them familiar 
■with victory, and at the same time, by engaging their un- 
quiet spirits against a foreign enemy, left them neither the 
leisure nor the effeminate querulousness which might tempt 
them to breed disturbances at home. 



On the evening on which the latter part of the story of 
Edward III. was read in Mrs. Bennett's parlour, there was 
a slightly embarrassing silence when the reader had pro- 
nounced the lines above. Harry's Long Vacation was at an 
end, and he must go back to school to-morrow, — away, long 
miles away, into the far country. 

Every preparation had been made by Mrs. Bennett. 
Nothing was left to the last moment except that passing 
lapse of heart-sickness at parting which we all wish to defer 
as long as possible. 

There was no criticism on the story to-night, and when 
the reader's voice lost itself in silence, Mrs. Bennett and 
Harry sat still and quiet for a minute— the boy no doubt 
thinking of what he should do when he went back to school, 
and his mother wondering how she should bear to miss him. 

At length the silence was broken by little Lucy. 

** Are there any more stories in English history, mamma — 
are they all done ? *' asked the girl, raising large, innocent 
eyes to her mother's face. 

** Oh, goosey, goosey ! " exclaimed the superior Harry. 
'' Of course there are plenty more stories in English history. 
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Why, there's all about Wellington and Napoleon, and Admiral 
Nelson, and the men of Harlech, and — and " 

Here Mrs. Bennett smiled " rather loud," as Harry him- 
self described it to some chums at school, after he had had 
another year's reading. 

*' Harry, my son, a clever man once said ' a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing ; ' now, although you can read 
a little Latin and a little French when you don't read out, 
yet there are some things you have not yet quite mastered. 
For instance, I am not certain, when you allude to the men 
of Harlech, whether you refer to their march out to battle or 
their march back again. The latter was, for swiftness, a 
much more dashing movement than the former. No, my 
dears," she added seriously, and resuming the netting with 
which she had been occupied ; "there are no more English 
stories for you for a long, long time — not till Harry comes 
home again to spend the summer with us." 

"And what will the stories be about, mamma?" asked 
Harry, not without humility, 

" Well, not about Nelson or Wellington quite yet," an 
swered Mrs. Bennett, smiling. ** You must remember, 
Harry, the stories you have been reading are stories of the 
Middle Ages. You have yet to read many of these, and I 
think you will find them quite as interesting as those refer- 
ring to modern times," 

" And will you please tell us what they are to be about, 
mamma ? " asked Lucy. 

" There is a beautiful story, Lucy, which will please you 
much. It is about a maiden named 'Joan of Arc, the Maid 
of Orleans.' You will also be much interested in the sad 
story of King Henry VI., and the fate of the beautiful and 
brave Margaret of Anjou, his queen. You, Harry, will be 
delighted, I know, to hear the story of * Eichard III.,' and 
how he fought and fell on Bosworth Field ; so, if we are all 
as well and happy next year as we are now, you will hear 
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more of the fine stories of Old England when Harry is at 
home with us again at midsummer.'* , 

We need not tell of the tremulous ** Good night " which 
Mrs. Bennett hade her children that evening, or of her visit 
to their rooms, hours afterwards, when, with taper in hand, 
she glided to their cots to have one last look and see that all 
was well. We need not tell of Harry's departure for school 
next day, and of the lady and the little girl that came away 
homewards from the train with tears in their eyes — ^the lady 
weeping because she knew how she would miss the merry 
laugh and the bright eyes of her boy, and the girl crying 
over a vague sorrow which she could not explain or under- 
stand. 

But let us hope we shall meet them again in the Long 
Holidays, and while away some of the summer evenings 
when the dusk has come down and the lamp is lit, with 
another series of *' Stories from English History," selected 
from the annals of the *' Wars of the Boses," which took 
place towards the close of the Middle Ages. 



THE END. 
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from all sources for its own worth and strong practical force." — School Board 
Chronicle, 



VIRTUE &• CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



SCENES AIH) CHAEACTEES OP THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 

By the Bev. E. L. Cdtts, B.A. Extensively iUnstrated 'wiih Woodeats. 
Small 4to. IJh Hke Prtss. 

BTJENET'S HISTOEY OP THE EEFOEMA- 
TION. 

Abridobd bt ths Aitthob, for the Use of Students. Crown 8vo, bocmd in 
doth, price Ss. 6d. 

"'Bishop Bnmet's Blstory of the Beformation* is considered bv many 
eminent authorities as the best existing account of the times of which it treats. 
Students, Sunday-Bchool teachers, and others^ will thank Messrs. Virtue fbr 
placing this stanoazd work within their reach in a form at once so elegant and 
inexpensive." — Sh^jBMd TeUgra^, 

BUENET'S HISTOEY OF HIS OWN 
TIMES. 

ABBn>OBD BY THB Rbv. Thohas Stagkhousb, for the Use of Students ; with 
Continuation to the Death of Queen Anne. Crown 8vo, bound in doth, 
price 8s. 6d. [/n «ft« Pre—. 

SONS AND DAUGHTEES. 

A GUIDE TO PARENTS IN THE CHOICE OF EDTTCATIONAL IN- 
STITUTIONS, preparatory to Professional or other Occupation of their 
Children : Clerical, Ministerial, Medical, Legal, Governmental, Educational, 
literary. Artistic, Musical, Agricultural, Commercial, &o. By B. Kbmp 
Fhilp, Author of " History of Progress in Great Britain," " Reason Why 
Series," "Enquire Within," "Best of Everything," &o. DemySvo, bound 
in doth, 7s. 6d. 

"The information given is very copious, and is generally accurate."--JPaB JfoB 
OmeUe. 

"A work of this kind was much needed, and Mr. Kemp Philp has evidently 
spared himsdf no trouble to make it as accurate and practically usefol as 
possible." — EsDominer, 

" A very useful book for guidix^ parents in the choice of educational insti- 
tutions for their sons and daughters, preparatory to professional or other occu- 
pation for their children."— .ScAo. 

"The information it contains appears no less exhaustive than varied." — 
Tdegraiph, 

"It accomplishes ftilly the task the author has set before him, and supplies 
absolute and exact information as to the schools for training for the performance 
of educational, governmental, literary, artistic, medical, legal, clerioal, or other 
functions." — Sunday Timet. 

" Tba infbrmation given seems most full on all points."— j9r<>(M and Queries, 

THE PEUSSIAN EACE. 

AN ETHNOLOGICAL ESSAY. To which is added Av AocxyDwr or tbb 
BoMBABDMxirr or thb Mnsxux or Natubal Hibtobt by the Prussians during 
the recent Siege of Paris. By Jkak-Louis Abkand db QuATBBrAox, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Etimdogy to that Institution. Translated fhnn 
the French by Isabxlla Ixxbs. Grown 8vo, bound in doth, 6s. 



TECHNICAL AND TRADE EDUCATION. 



PICTOEIAL GEOGEAPHT, 

WBITTEN FOB CHILDBEN. By Johh B. Laitolbb, BJL, F.B.O.S. 4to, 
with a mnltitade of Woodcut IlltuitratiaBfl. \JSwrlff rtadg. 

GTJTCH'S LITERAKY AISB SCIENTIFIC 
REGI8TEE JlKD ALMANACK 

FOB THE YEAB 1872. Published annually in October. Tuck, gilt leayea, 
88. 6d. 

" It contains, in addition to the other things set forth in the Aimft-mi^v itself 
a mass of scientific and literary intelligence, condensed and made intelligible to 
all capacities, besides a numerous collection of tables on almost all subjects, 
connected with the constant aTocatians and requirements of Ufo." — limss. 



TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND TRADE 

EDUCATION. 

In crown 8yo, 466 pages, with Chart, price 6s. in cloth. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE RAW 
MATERIALS OP COMMERCE. 

By J. Ybats, LL.D., &c. Comprising Thx Comxkroial Pboducts of ths 
YxoxTABLs Kingdom ; Thx Comxxbczal Pboducts of thx Aitiical Kikodom ; 
Baw Minbbal Pboducx ; and an Appbkdix, containing A Copious List of 
GoHMxaciAL TxBHs, and their Synonyms in several Languages. Second 
Edition. 

Or aeparaUly, in doih, price 3s, each. 

Parts 1 & 2. — ^Physical Gboobapht of the Home Country, the Adjaemt 
Continent, Our Colonial Dependencies, and Foreign Trade Connec- 
tions. The Cokmbbcial Pboducts of thx YxaxTABLX Kinodom. 

Pabts 8 & 4.— CoMxxBOiAL Pboducts of thc Animal Kingdom. Baw 
MiNXBAL Pboduob. Poltolot Yooabulabt of Commercial Terms, ftc. 

" This volume presents us with an examination of the habitable globe as the 
dwelling-plaoe and training-place for man. We thus ascertain what provision 
exists &T human wants, and how far the spontaneous ^ts of nature are mul- 
tiplied by industry and enlightenment. So comprehensive an inquiry calls in 
aid the various natural sciences. The physiography, geology, mineral(^. and 
budogy of the world are treated in a brief but lucid manner, beeinning with our 
own country and empire, and going sucoinctiy throus-h tne cumatic zones of 
both hemispheres. The chief commercial commodities from the three kingdoms 
of nature are accuratehr deftaed and their various uses indicated ; and a voca- 
bulary gives at the end their corresponding names in the principal European 
and several of the Oriental languages."— TAe7n^tr<r. 
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In orown 8to, i66 pages, with Chart, price fe. in doth. 

THE TECHNICAL HISTOEY OF COM- 
MERCE ; 

OR, SKILLED LABOUR APPLIED TO PRODUCTION. By J. Ykatb, 
LL.D., &c. Containing Arts Cowkkotbd with thb Supplt and Pbkpa&atiov 
OF Food; Abts Rblatino to Building and Dokbst^c Fubnitubx; Abtb 
Rblatino to Olothino ; Abtb Rblatino to Mbtal and thb Supply op Fubl ; 
Machinbbt, and Machinb Conbt&cction ; and Abtb Rblatino to Han'b 
Intellbctual Natubb. 

Or t^paraUty, in e2ot&, jmee 3«. each, 

Pabts 1 & 2.— Pbb-Hibtobic, Angibnt, and Mbdiatal Indubtbial Abt. 
Pabt 8.— Modbbn Indubtbial Abt. 

" Rmming through the narrative, without obtroding upon the surface," says 
the Inqyirerf " there is an important lesson gradually seizing our oonviotions, 
that human labour is redeemed from the direst drudgery just in so far as mental 
culture is allied to manual skill. The history of handicrafts is related having 
jbr their object the supply of -food, with the means of warmth, rest, and proteo- 
tion, advancing graduidly to the means of gratifying our intellectual desires. 
The gradual advance of science is noted, together with the influence of the dis- 
covery of new materials, new instruments, and new proi>erties of matter, and 
the working-man of the nineteenth century is pictured as giving the flnishinsr 
stroke to a long process extending back to primeval times. No more usefiu 
service could be performed than to demonstrate, as is here done, IJiat the 
triumphs of labour and skill, and our enjoyments therefrom, which we r^pard as 
a matter of course, are truly the result of the accumulated toil and the savings 
of ages." 



THE COMPLETION OF DR. YEATS'S "WORK. 
In orown 8vo, 460 pages, with Chart, price 5s. in doth. 

THE GEOWTH AOT) YICISSITUDES OF 
COMMEECE, 

Fbom B.C. 1600 TO A.D. 1789. Combining An Hibtobical Nabbativb ov 
thb Indubtbt and Commbbcb op thb Nations op Antiquity, op thb Middle 

AOBS, AND OP MODBRN TlUBB. With B SUOCINGT RbVIBW OP THB ChIBV 

Soubckb op thbib Wbalth and Qbandbub, as well as of Thb Main Caubbs 

OP THBIB DbCLINB AND DbCAT. 

Or MAparatdyt in cloih, price Be. each. 

Pabts 1 & 2»— Ancixxt and Mbducval Indubpbt and Commbbcb* 
Part S.—Modbbn Indubtbt and Commbbcb* 



SERIES OF INSTRUCTIVE WORKS. 



In crown 8vo, 450 pages, ivith Chart, price 6b. in doth. 

A MANUAL OF RECENT AND EXISTING 
•COMMERCE, 

A.D. 1789 to 1872. Treating of Thx Bxvxi^picxiit of Ivdubtbt darings— 
I. Napoleon's Continental System; II. The Consenratiye or Protectionist 
Policy ; III. The Era of Free Trade. Being a Continuation of the Karratiye 
given in " The Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce." With a Summary of 
the Lessons derivable from a Study of the Subject, and applicable especially 
to the Requirements of our future Merchants and Mannfaeturers. In Two 
Parts, each separately, 8s. in cloth. 

" Sketches are made of industrial communities, existing in different ages of 
the world, and in different localities. Four great areas are bounded cmt>no* 
logically by the divisions generally designated as Antiquity, tiie Middle Ages, 
ISi^dem and Becent Times. The prominent nations of each iieriod are dwelt 
upon at length, the g^rowth of their wealth and the increase of their capital are 
studied, and the laws of their well-being and decadence are skilfully sought. 
The great truth is incidentally enforced in these sketches that progress is a law 
of our nature. Each x>eriod left an inheritance to the next of enlightenment and 
material good, which the philosophic historian links into the narrative, and 
proceeds to show how far we have in our own day preserved, increased, and 
handed on our heritage. The landmarks of proaress are seen to be determined 
in every age by its inventions and discoveries ; while the violations of economic 
law, the conscQuences of isnorance, violence, sensuality, and disease, are shown 
to arrest development ana to entail decay. Neverthdess, the triumph of mind 
over matter is cheeringly assured, and civilisation, if * unlasfcing,* is clearly 
proved 'unresting' in its march. Dr. Yeats has contributed to the cause of 
national education, a work the importance of which cannot be overstated. It 
has been the Labour of a lifetime— the rvge fruit of practical experience in 
teaching— and is eminently original, although founded upon manuals which 
enrich the educational literature of the Dutch and Germans, while absent from 
our own. In a country such as ours, still first amongst commercial nations, it is 
a scandal and a profound misfortune that the history and principles of commerce 
should never have found a place in the curriculum of our colleges and schools. 
The author has grasped a great idea, which, though a generation may pass away 
in the process, will mo\ild public opinion eventually, and place him among the 
benefactors of British Education."— TAe Inqtdrer. 



SERIES OF INSTRUCTIVE WORKS. 

FOR HOME READING AND RECREATION. 

Price Three SliillizigrB and Sixpence each, 

With Woodcut Illustrations, Neatly bound in eloth. 



LIFE OF QUE BLESSED LOED AXD 
SAVIOUE JESUS CHEIST. 

By the Rev. Johk Flkktwood, D.D. New Edition, complete in 1 vol., post 
8vo, with Eight Full-page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

FOXE'S BOOK OF MAETYES. 

Being a History of Christian Martyrdom from the Earliest Times. Carefully 
revised by the Bev. J. M. Csombib, M.A. Post 6vo, price Ss. QA. 
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BUENET'S HISTOEY OF THE EEFOEMA- 

TION. 

Abeidokd bt thb Authob for the Use of Students. Crown 6to, 8b. 6d[. 

BUENET'S HISTOEY OF HIS OWN TIME. 

Abbidobo bt tbb Bbt. Thomas Staokhousb, for the Use of Students ; with 
Gcmtinnation to the Death of Qaeen Anne. Grown Svo, 8s. 6d. [/n Ae Frtat. 

CUEIOSITIES OF THE PULPIT AND 
PULPIT LITEEATUEE. 

Kemorabilia, Aneedotes, &c., of Celebrated Preachers, from the Fourth 
Centnrj of tiie Christian Era to the Present Time. By Thomas Jackson, 
M.A., Prebendary of Bt. Paul's Cathedral, and Bector of Stoke Newington, 
London. 8s. 6d. 

A LIFE'S MOTTO. 

By the Ber. T. Pblbam Dalb, M.A. ninstrated by Biographical Examples. 

With a Frontispiece by J. D. Watson. 8s. 6d. 

St. Angnstine— St. Bernard— John Wesley— John Newton— Charles Simeon — 

Henry Kirke White— Henry Martyn, and Frederick Mackenzie. 

" These illustrations are adminible, and the book is one which few can read 
without being both intei-ested and instructed." — (My Prtu. 

WATCHERS FOR THE DAWN. 

AND OTHER STUDIES OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. By Mrs. W. R. 
Llotd. With Eight Illustrations by James Qodwin, printed on Toned 
Paper, 8s. 6d. 

THE PATH ON EAETH TO THE GATE 
OF HEAVEN. 

Essays of Counsel and Enconragement for the Christian life of the Present 

Day. By the Rev. Frbdebigk Abnold, of Christ Church, Oxford. With a 

Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

" The author maiMS out a chart of the Christian life and deeds, with the leading 
principles of its great departments of &ith and practice."— I«terary TTorU. 

THE PILGEIM'S PEOGEESS. 

By JoHK BuiTTAN. With Twelve Hlnstirations by C. A. Doyle, printed on 
Toned Paper. SmaU crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

THE YICAE OF WAKEFIELD. 

By Olivbb Goldsmith. With Twelve Full-page Illustrations, printed oo 
Toned Paper. Small crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

SANDFOED AND MEETON. 

By Thomas Day. Small crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 

STOEIES FEOM ENGLISH HISTOEY 
DTJEING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By Mabia Hack. Revised by David Mubbat Smith, Author of " Tales of 
Chivalry and Romance," &o. Small crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 
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HOLIDAY ADYENTUKES ; 

OB, THE STBETTOKS* SUHMEB IN NOBMANDY. By Hrt. Jaxxs 
Oambieb. With Eight Illruitratioxu by Charlflfl Altamont Doyle, printed on 
Toned Paper. Small orown 870, 8s. 6d. 

These Adventares are fotmded upon Pact. 

THE STAE OF HOPE AND THE STATE 
OF DUTY. 

TAI.ES OF WOMAKLY TBIALS Am) YICTOSIES. With Eight IUiu< 
tratioiia by Julian Poztoh, printed on Toned Paper. Small enmn Bro, 8a. 6d. 

AUNT AGNES ; 

OR, THE WHY AND THE WHEREFOBE OF LIFE. An Autobio- 
graphy. By a Clergyman's Daughter. With Eight Illustrationa by Keeley 
Halswelle. Printed on Toned Paper. Small crown 8to, 8s. 6d. 
A story replete with incident and character. 

PICTUEES OF HEKOES, AND LESSONS 
FROM THEIR LIVES. 

By Mrs. W. B. Llotd, Author of " Watchers for the Dawn," &c. With Eight 

niustrations by G. A. Doyle, printed on Toned Paper. Small orown 8vo, ds. 6d. 

*' This is really a pleasing volume, take it in any way you please ; as a source 
of instruction or as a source of interest." — /nvarn'eM Aekiertuer, 

THE SEA AND HER FAMOUS SAILORS. 

By Fbank B. Qooobich. With Eight Illustrations, printed on Toned Paper. 
Small crown 8to, 8s. 6d. 
A complete history of maritime adventure and discovery to the present time. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ICE. 

A Comprehensive Summary of Arctic Exploration, Discovery, and Adventure, 

including Experiences of CAPTAnr Pekny, the Veteran Whaler, now first 

ptMWied. By Johk Tilix>tsov. Crown 8vo, with Portraits of Sir John 

Franklin— Captain Fenny— Dr. Elisha Kent Kane— Dr. Isaac I. Hayes— 

and Fourteen other Illustrations, Ss. 6d. 

" A fiedrly written and concise summary, contaimng a stirring account of the 
several voyages of Captain Penny."— ^Aemstun. 

PIONEERS OF CIVILISATION. 

By the Author of " Lives of Eminent Men," &c. With Portraits of Dr. 
Livingstone— Cai>tain Clai)perton — William Penn— Captain Cook — Lord 
Robert Clive— Captain Flinders — Rev. Henry Martyn — and Ten other Page 
Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
" A series which will delight our boys, and even the boys of larger growth."— JF\m. 

MEN WHO HAVE RISEN. 

A BOOK FOR BOYS. With Eight HLustrations by Charles A. Doyle. 

Printed on Toned Paper. Small crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
A boy can hardly foil to be the better for perusing the naphic stories of the 
rise of the Peel fiunily, and the struggles of such men as Hugh MUler, Wilson 
the ornithologist, Smeaton the engineer, and Stephenson the nulway pioneer. 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS ; 

OB, THE WAT TO GET ON. 'With Eight lUostnUdoiu., printed on Toned 
F^per. Small crown Bvo, S*. Sd. 

ik ol uutinotliui to tba foong It ouinat be too higU; priied." — 



THE STEADY AIM. 

A BOOK OF EXAMPLES AND ENCOUEAGEMENTB. From Modem 
Biograplir. By W. H. Divehkibt Aduis, Author ot " Fwnoiu Begimeata of 
the British Army," &o. With Eight tUnitntiona by C. A. Do]Fle, pitotsd 
on Toned Pqwr, Si. Bd. 

THE BUST HIVES AEOUUD US. 

A Variety ot Trips and Visits to the Mine, the Warkebop, and tlia Tutor;. 
With FopoUt Notes on Ustoiiala, Ftoomk*. and Machines. With Beren 
ninstistions, by William Harvey and otlien, printed on Toned P>4W. Small 

■■ The book is one ealcnlatad to sioite cnriosity, and irith it sympiithy, beouiMt 



FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. 

With lile^portTaita of George Peabody— Sir Biobaxd WMttington— Sir 
Thomsg Qresham— Sir Hugh Myddeltm— Sir Joaiab Child— Fat«iBOD. Eoondei 
of the Bank of Enghiod -Contti, the Banker— and Sereuteeu other Dlna- 
traUcou. ByH. B.FoiBonme, Author of " Meiubsnt Prinoea of Enf^imd," 
&0. fimall erovn Bro, as. ed. 
"Many a boy dreaming of greatneas and vealtli in the fattmTill i«ad theiB 

whioh they set fbrth." — Ohtsrver, 

WOMEN OP "WOBTH. 

A BOOK FOB QIBLB. With Eight Ulastrations by Williaia Diokei. 

Printed on Toned Paper, fimall crown Sio, elegantly botmd, 3s. ed. 
The "Women of Wortli" selected inolnde Charlotte Biont^ Elisabeth Fry, 
Lady Bossell, Lady HntehinsoD, the Lady Jane Otey. the Empress Uuria 
Iheraaa, end Caioline HencbeL 

THE HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY. 

• ^'jn^BOOK OF ETiaUETTE fOr Ladlei end Qoitlemea. With 
Its, Hints, and Anecdotes eaoeertilng Social Obserranoei, Nice Point* 
1« Slid Qood Manners, and the Art of "**^*"fr One's self agreeable. 
lole intetapened with homoioaa lUastrations of Sooial Ftedieamenta, 
ks on the History and Changes of Fashion, and tlie DiiTerencea of 
1 and Coatiuoital Etdqnette. (Frontispieoe.] Small erown 8vo. in 
1 binding, 3s. 6d. 

□Imons opirdou of tlie press has pronounoed this seoorate. racy, and 
nme Uh most complete and tnutvorthy of all books upon Social 
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IK MONTHIiT FABTS. 
Printid in Labqe Botal Quarto, Price 2b. 6d. 

THE AET-JOUKNAL. 

A MONTHLY RBCOED OF THE PINE ARTS, THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. Con- 
ducted by S. C. Hall, Esq., F.S.A. 

Each part contains three Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, with 
thirty-two pages of Literary Matter relating to Aroheeology and Art. During 
the Continuance of the International Exhibition, in addition to the above, each 
part wiU contain a irartion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International 
Exhibition, without extra charge. 

*,* Ths AmnjAL Yolukx of the ART-JOURNAL, price Sis. 6d., is published 

in December. 

Gases for Binding Yearly Yolumes, 8s. each. 
Reading Cover for Monthly Parts, 3s. 6d. each. 
N.B.— A New Series is always commenced in January. 

ART-JOURNAL: The Series from 1849 to 1854, 

Containing Thb Ysknon Gallbby. 6 vols., 81s. 6d. each. 

ART- JOURNAL : The Series from 1855 to 1861, 

Containing Tmc Rotal Gallsby. 7 vols., 81s. 6d. each. 

ART- JOURNAL ; The Series from 1862 to 1865, 

Containing Thb TuaMxa Gallsby. 4 vols., 81s. 6d. each. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT IN- 
DUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851, containing upwards of 1,400 Engrav- 
ings on Wood, and Frontispiece on SteeL 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2l8. ; with 
additional Plates of Sculpture, 25s. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 

OF ART INDUSTRY IN DUBLIN, 1863. Royal 4to, doth, gilt edges, 
10s. 6d. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 

OF ART INDUSTRY IN PARIS, 1855. Royal 4to, doth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. Illustrated with nearly 1,600 Engravings 
on Wood, and Twdve on SteeL Royal 4to, doth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS UNI- 



VERSAL EXHIBITION OF 1867. Royal 4to, doth, gilt edges, 21s. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF ART. 

VEEIS'ON GALLEEY OF BEITISH AET. 

JJdited by S. C. Hall, F.S.A. 162 ENGEAVINGS ON STEEL, of the 
choicest pictures by British Artists, in the Collection formed by the late 
EoBBBT Ybrkox, Esq., now in the National Gallbst. 4 vols., folio, doth 
extra, gilt edges, £8 8s. 

BEITISH SCHOOLS OF AET. 

A SELECTION OP EXAMPLES ENGRAVED IN LINE, by eminent 
Artists. With descriptions by H. HuaaAT, F.S.A. Complete in 2 vols., 
large royal 4to, cloth extra, with gilt edges, £3 Os. 

BEITISH SCHOOL OF SCULPTXTEE. 

By "W. B. Scott. [Seepage 2.) 

GALLEET OF MODEEN SCULPTUEE. 

A SEBIE8 OF STEEL ENGBAVINGS. With Descriptions in Prose, and 
Poetical Illustrations, by J. Daffobnb, T. K. Hebyet, &c., preceded by an 
Historical and Critical Essay on Sculpture, Ancient and Modem. In 1 vol., 
folio, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with gilt edges, price £3 3s. 

NATIONAL GALLEET OF BEITISH 
PICTUEES. 

Edited by S. C. Hall, F.S.A-, containing ABOUT 160 FTRST-CLASS LINE 
ENGRAVINGS of the Pictures in the VERNON COLLECTION, with a 
Selection of 63 of the BEST WORKS OF MODERN STATUARY. In Three 
Handsome Vols., royal 4to, extra cloth, with gilt edges, price £8 8s. 

The Vernon Gallery was presented by Robert Vernon, Esq., to the National 
Gallery by deed bearing date the 22nd December, 1847. The Pictures are all of 
such a nature as to be readily understood and keenly ax>preciated, and for the 
most part r^resent subjects which appeal at once to the heart as well as the 
mind of all beholders. By special permission, the Publishers were allowed to 
engrave the whole of these Pictures. This has been done at an enormous cost, 
the best engravers and printers having been employed to do justice to a work of 
so national and representative a character. 

LESLIE'S (CHAS., E.A.) PICTUEES. 

With Biographical Sketch by Jaicbs Daffobnb. [Seepage 2.) 

MACLISE'S (DANIEL, E.A.) PICTUEES. 

With Biographical Sketch by Jahbs Daffobnb. (See page 2.) 
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WILKIE GALLEEY. 

A SELECTION of ENGRAVINGS of the best PAINTINGS of SIB DAVID 
WILKIE, B. A., induding his Spasiflh and Oriental Sketobet , with Noticefl 
Biographical and Critical, a Portrait of WiUde, and a View of Mb Birthplace. 
Complete in 1 vol., folio, doth gUt edges, £8 10b. 

EOTAL GEMS FEOM THE GALLEKI18 
OF EUKOPE. 

Engraved after PICTUBES of the GBEAT MABTEBS. With Notices, 
Biographical, Historical, and DescriptiTe, by S. 0. Hall, Esq., F.S.A. Com- 
plete in 2 large toIs., elephant folio, handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt 
edges, £5. 



ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF HOME AND 
FOREIGN SCENERY. 

In Demy ito, bound in cloth, with gilt leaves. 

POETS, HAEBOTJES, WATEEIFG-PLACES, 
AND COAST SCENEEY OF GEEAT 
BEITAIN. 

A Sbbdes op 126 Stkkl Ekgbayikob, from Drawings by HABDmo, Cbsswick, 
Cooke, Babtlbtt, &c. Edited by W. Beattis. M.D. 2 toIb., £2. 

SCOTLAI^D. 

By W. Bbattie, M.D. Illustrated in a Series of 120 Steel Engravings, after 
Drawings by Allom, Bastlett, and M'Cttlloch. 2 vols., £2. 

lEELAND, ITS SCENEET AND ANTI- 
QUITIES. 

120 Ekoraydtos bt W. H. Babtlbtt. With Descziptive Text by J*. QnBuva 
Coyne, N. P. Willis, &c. 2 toIs., £1 15s. 

PALESTINE (THE CHEISTIAN IN) ; 

Ob, Scxkbs of Sacbed Hxstobt, Historical and Descriptive, by Hbnbt Steb- 
Biva, D.D., P.B.S. 80 Steel Engravings, i^m Drawings taken on the spot by 
W. H. Babtlett. £1 6s. 
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THE B0SPH0EIT8 AND THE DANUBE. 

"The BosphoruB" by Mies Pabdob, "The Danube" by W. Bbattib, M.D. 
ninstrated with 168 Engravings, from Drawings by W. JE. Babtlxtt. 2 yoIs., 
£1 66. eaoh. 

PIEDMONT AND ITALY, 

%ItOM THE ALPS TO THE TIBEB. With 188 Hlnstrations, after designs 
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TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND TRADE 

EDUCATION. 

YEATS'S (John, LL.D.) NATTJKAL HIS- 
TOEY OF THE RAW MATERIALS 
OF COMMERCE. 

With a List of Commercial Terms, and their Synonyms in seyeral Lan- 
guages. Bbgond and Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. Or separately, 
Parts 1 and 2, in 1 vol., doth, 3s. ; Farts 3 & 4, in 1 vol., cloth. 8s. 

Fabt 1.— Commercial Geoorapht of the Home Country, the adjacent 
Continent, our Colonial Dependencies, and Foreign Trade Con- 
nections. Fabt 2. Vboetablb Kingdom. 

Fabtb 3 8c 4.— Animal and Mineral Kingdoms. 

" Among recent publications has been the ' The Natural History of Commerce,* 
by John Teats, LL.D., written with the aim of giving to the business student a 
concise view of the commercial products of the world, and of the natural laws that 
reg^te their interchange. It is accompanied by a copious list of commercial 
terms, and their synonyms in several languages."— 2nime». 

" *The Natural History of Commerce,' by Dr. John Yeats, is intended as a 
manual of instruction upon the sources of those materials which form the staple 
objects of commerce. The author states that his purpose is to furnish the British 
youth, destined to follow commercial pursuits, with information as to the real 
nature of the materials with which they will have to deal, and he justly thinks 
that l^is information is at least as imi>ortant in England as in Holland and Ger- 
many, where instruction in such matters constitutes a regular part of the education 
communicated in commercial schools. He commences by noticing those points in 
physical geography and ^eolopy which affect the natural productions of various 
countries, and then describes m classified detail, the chief commercial products of 
the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms. As a whole, the work is very well 
executed, and promises to be useful. We should add that the book includes a 
copious alphabetical list of names of articles of commerce, with their equivalents 
in most European and some Eastern languages." — Westminster Review. 

** The design of this book is excellent ; and it has, on the whole, been well 
carried out. The author is well known as the principal of a large * middle-class ' 
school, who has long recognised the claims of science as an essential item in the 
education of an English gentleman or merchant. And the information contained 
in this volume is exactly such as ought to be familiar to every one who lajrs daims 
to the advantages of a liberal education. . . . An exceedingly useful vocabulary 
is appended, containing the names of natural productions in the principal Euro- 
pean and Oriental languages ; and the volume may be safely recommended as 
containing an immense mass of usefbl information on a very important subject." 
— NeUure. 

" Signs are not wanting, in the publications of the day, of the near approach 
of a new era in national education, which not only promises to promote a great 
advance in all branches of secular instructioii hitherto in vogue, but even encourages 
us to hope that the natural sciences will be admitted to form a part of the curri- 
culum both of our public and private schools. Nor can anything tend more 
effectually to promote this much-desired object than the publication of such books 
as the present volume, in which are set forth the advantages to be derived by the 
mercantile community from a general knowledge of the elements and fundamental 
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principles of natural science, when applied even to the ordinary concerns of trade 
and everyday life. We heartily wish the author and his book all possible good, 
and trust that the future volumes may turn out as agreeable and readable as the 
present one."— (?eo2o;ieaJ MagcaAnt, 

" The work before us, the first of a series of the kind, is a valuable and exhaus- 
tive repertory of information on every production of the animal, mineral, and 
vegetable kingdoms that is utilised in commerce, giving a complete description of 
every article, the countries producing it, the places where the raw stuff is manu- 
factured, and the destination and uses of the manufactured goods. The arrange- 
moit of the work strikes us as extremely fdicitous. The first portion treats of 
the all-important qQestion to Englishmen, the geog^phy and geology of Qreat 
Britain and Ireland, and of her productions ; then of the adjacent Continent, our 
colonial dependencies, and foreign trade connections ; afterwards follow chapters 
on the commercial products of the three great kingrdoms into which naturalists 
divide the productions of our globe."— £rttt«A Trad» Journal. 

"Although commerce has made enormous strides in the last quarter of a 
century, and we carry on an immense traffic with all ports of the globe, the general 
public, and many scientific men, are extremely ignorant of the nature of numerous 
foreign commodities and the sources from whence we draw them. We want handy 
worlu on the pi'oducts of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; special 
descriptive books are required on the products of the forests, of the fisheries, of 
mining products, &c. ; and in this respect we are tax behind the Continent, where, 
with much less foreign commei-ce, they have many more useful works of reference 
than we have. We nail, therefore, with pleasure the api)earance of a good work 
on this general subject firom the p^ of Dr. Teats— who, as the head of one of the 
largest private commercial schools in the kingdom, and having long devoted special 
attention to the practical education of youth for the fields of commerce, is so well 
able to deal with the matter. In its terse style, general arrangement, and correct- 
ness of detail, the work is admirablyr carried out, and will prove invaluable in all 
middle schools, mechanics' institutions, and evening classes, where there is a 
museum or collection of commercial products at hand for illustration. The work 
is BO comprehensive in detail, that it is hardly jKWsible to give anything like a 
dear conception of its utility. . . . Finally^ titere is a moat valvabU vocabulary of 
the names of natural productions and articles of commerce in the principal European and 
Oriental languages. These have been occasionally given in commercial dictionaries^ but 
never before so systematically or completely.** — Journal of Applied Science. 

" Dr. Yeats has executed his task in a most careful, painstaking fashion, and 
with great success. . . . Works of this description also have an effect altogether 
beside that which is their direct and ostensible purpose. Attracting the attention 
of those who would probably never sit down to read a profedsedlv scientific work, 
by offering them certain practical information on points in which they are in- 
terested, they will &,miliarise the minds of such readers as these with certain 
l^eneral scientific fiaycts, and in many cases doubtless lead to a desire for further 
information upon particular points, and thus serve as an inducement to the study 
of science on the part oi those who would never have taken it up but in some 
such indirect feushion." — Annals and Magaxine of Natural History. 

" The work before us is one which we hope will be gladly welcomed and largely 
perused by those who must almost daily feel the want or a book of this nature. 
. . . It is a stigma to our days tiiat works of this kind are not valued as they 
should be, while books of fiction and sentimental rubbish (partly the effect and 
partly the cause of an excitable nervous system) are read and bought with 
avidity. We therefore congratulate the author as well as the publishers for 
having the courage to undei'take the issuing of such a work as this, which, more- 
over, has the merit of being written with brevity as well as accuracy, and is 
issued at a price which renders its acquaintance by the many easy. We have 
I>erused this volume with great pleasure ; it supplies a want wmch those who are 
acquainted with the German and French works on what is characteristically called 
in German ' Waaren-Kunde,' will best imderstand. This volume will be followed 
by others from tiie same author's hand." — ChemiccU News. 

" ' The Natural History of Commerce,* by John Yeats, LL.D., is an admirable 
and useful compendium of facts relating to the products, capabilities, and com- 
mercial state and activities of the various countries of the world. The book is 
intended as the first of a trio, the others dealing with the industrial and political 
history and the technical history of commerce ; and the comprehensiveness and 
clear arrangement of the first volume promise well for the usefulness of the 
series." — Daily Telegraph, 
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"With regard to the present volume, we feel bound to uy that it oontains, 
within moderate compass, an mxezampled amount of yaluable, weU-considered, 
and weU-airanged information on the important subjeota to which it relates." 
—Standard. 

** It is oareftilly arranged, and contains a large amount of yalnable information. 
We cannot close our notice without directing attention to the very valuable 
Appendix. It consists of nearly four hundred names of substances and their 
synonyms, in twenly-four languaiffes. It will doubtless prove a great boon, and 
we should like to see it enlarged and published in a separate form. The book 
deserves success."— PAarmoceuttcat Journal. 

" The work will form an admirable addition to the libraries of oommeroiBl 
schools, and will be of great use to junior clerks who desire to know something 
beyond the mere routine of a counting-house."— £ra<^(9rcf Observer. 

" In four parts the book discusses raw materials generally, plants, animal pro- 
ductions, and minerals. In this discussion the author gives a large amount of 
information in a clear style, and with sufficient fulness to bring the subject 
pleasantly * home to men's business and bosoms.' "—Freeman. 



YEATS'S (Dr., LL.D.) TECHNICAL 
HISTOET OF COMMEECE ; 

OE, SKILLED LABOUR APPLIED TO PBODUCTION. Crown Svo [tee 
p€ige 6), 68. Or separately. Parts 1 & 2, Ancikht axd "Mxdimvai, Abt, in 
1 vol., cloth, Ss. ; Part 3, Modskn Industkial Abt, cloth, 8s. 

" To compress within the space of 430 peffes a readable and useftil history of 
the rise and progress of the multifarious arts relating to food, clothing, shelter, 
fuel, and the like, is a task requiring not only varied reading and very extended 
observations, but powers of discrimination and skill in condensation not fre- 
quently met with. Yet Dr. Yeats has done his work well. He gives us something 
better than a mere desiccated preparation of encydopeedia. Much of what he 
introduces is entirely outside the range of existing books, and that which he 
epitomizes bears evident marks of having passed through an observant and 
reflective mind. In the absence of diagrams, which is, perhaps, an unfortunate 
necessity, the writer's descriptions of mechanism are almost always clear and 
graphic. It must be understood, however, that such descriptions are only 
incidental. The author has not forgotten that his task is to record progress, 
not to describe processes."— fducotionoi Eeporttr^ Oct. 1, 1871. 

" It oontains in a small compass, and very compactly arranged, the essence of 
ynany special reports describing the methods and statistical progress of different 
productive works all over the world."— Z?ai7y NewSf Oct. 16, 1871. 

" A vast amount of well-selected accurate information, clearly arranged." — 
Giiardiany Oct. 11, 1871. 

" We deemed it our duty to notice with commendation ' The Natural History 
of the Baw Materials of Commerce,' which has now deservedly reached a second 
edition; and we welcome with pleasure a companion volume from the same 
competent hand. Cultivating a kindred sphere 01 usefulness, it is almost certain 

to command a proportionate popularity To the general reader, as well as 

to the aspiring young artisan, we can confldentiy recommend this admirable 
treatise, through whose guidance the treasures of the trade and art-collections of 

the metropolis may be thoroughly studied appreciatively and profitably 

The book is grac^olly dedicated to Dr. Lyon Playfiair, M.P., one of the most 
enthusiastic and influential pioneers of the good cause." — BriHeh Trade Jmtmaly 
Sept. 1, 1871. 

" This will be found a highly useM manual in the hands of teachers 

The information is very complete, and altogether of an interesting and instruc- 
tive character."— PwfcKc Opinion^ Sept. 30, 1871. 

" Dr. Yeats, in this his second volume, brings us to the consideration of skilled 
labour applied to production, in the mechanical, chemical, and physiological arts. 
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In a country so essentially mannfarttnring and commercial as Ghreat Britain, where 
our leadings merchants and manufactarers become statesmen, and our x>eer8' sons 
enter into commerce, a study of the technical history of that commerce becomes 
important. . . . An analysis of the sub-divisions of the work under notice 
wiU testify to the comprehensiveness and completeness with which the subject is 
treated. After having, in the first part, touched ui)on ancient industrial art, 
showing the origin of the useful arts and their earliest history, our author next 
shows us the position of medieBval art, and then brings us down to modem indus- 
trial art. Esush separate trade and manufacture is thus traced through its several 
stages, and the details and descriptions given are as ample and sumcient as the 
n>ace will allow. . . . All classes of society, but especially the young, owe a 
deep debt of g^titude to Dr. Yeats for the great research, the vast amoimt of 
f&cts, and the useful knowledge he has condensed into this volume, for the terse 
stvle in which he treats of the various arts and manufactures. . . . It is strictly 
what it professes in the Preibce to be, a ' Manual showing the Development and 
Progress of the Industrial Arts,' and designed to aid those who wish to profit by 
the trade-collections and the art-museums of the metropolis and other towns. 
. . . In a somewhat extended experience and course of reading on this subject, 
we know of no work at all approaching to it for sound and extensive practical 
infbrmation. Tears of patient resesuxsh must have been devoted to the accumu- 
lating and tfrran^;ing the &cts and information here given. We heartily recom- 
menof it as a reading and text book in all schools and families, for no more pleasant 
and instructive reading could be found than is contained in this volume."--7/oumai 
of AppUed Science^ Oct. 1, 1871. 

" The three parts into which it is divided review the whole history and progress 
of industrial art. ... It is full of interesting information, and cannot be too 
extensively recommended for givmg an intelligrait acquaintance with a depart- 
ment of knowled^ which is so directly associated with the advancement c^ the 
great human family."— J9mto2 Mereurjfy Aug. 26, 1871. 

"A perfect mine of instructive and interesting information is to be found in 
' The Technical Histoiy of Commerce,' by John Yeats, LL.D. It is the history of 
' skilled labour applied to production : ' and its appearance is most opportune at a 
time when the cry is that education should be made to bear as directly as possible 
upon the occupations of the people. . . . Dealt with briefly, but sufficiently 
to form a foundation of knowledge and to awaken a desire fbr nuther investiga- 
tion."— /Zfotflrated London XetcSy Au^. 19, 1871. 

** There is plenty of variety in his book, with its little sections about bakers, 
butchers, and brewers, tailors, shoemakers, and hair-dressers, miners and colliers, 
locksmitns and watchmakers, and scores of other trades. . . . His volume, 
however, contains many * things not generally known,' and which may be worth 
knowing."— 7%« Examiner. Sept. 2, 1871. 

" Some time ago we had the pleasure to call attention to a work by the same 
learned and industrious writer, on * The Natural History of Commerce.' The 
present work is unifbrm with the former, and is one of a series of three books 
designed to form a complete history of industry in its various relations. The 
author tdls us in his Fre&ce that he hopes his work may be of use * to direct the 
subject-matter of education more to the occupations of the i>eople.' ... It 
abounds in curious and interesting information, and is written in a style thoroughly 
readable. The commercial tyro will find in these pages the materials for a founda- 
tion of knowledge not often possessed by mercantile men in this country." — Brdd" 
ford Ohaervtr^ Oct. 1% 1871. 

" Ab a very valuable and interesting collection of historical facts, and an adxnir-* 
able introduction to the study of Technical History, we have much pleasure in 
recommending it." — Glasgow Herald^ Jan. 3, 1872. 

" The spirit of the present day being not only commercial but educational, it 
does appear strange, as stated in the PrefiGbce, that no manual tracing the develop- 
ment of industrial art exists in this country. To a certain extent, the present 
v(^ume, with that published last year, meets this defect in our literature. The 
object which Dr. Yeats has in view in publishing these volumes is to render the 
industrial occupations of the -people more the subject-matter of education than 
they have ever oeen. In the present volume he describes, in the first place, the 
gnradual advance of mankind in the industrial arts, from the pre-historic times 
of the stone, bronze, and iron x)eriod8, made feuniliar to us by Sir John Lubbock« 
down to the classic ages of Greece and Bome. The second part relates to medieevS 
industry, and contains curious notices of some of the institutions and customs of 
the Middle Ages. A third part treats of modem industrial art, and sketches the 
principal trades of the present day, and the machinery employed. Some onrions 
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details are given as to the ciutomB of different trades. . . . Dr. Yeats informs 
us that he wished to show, without romance or fiction, how the human family have 
advanced from a condition of helpless dependence on the wild fruits of the earth, 
or the spoils of the sea, to that of intelligent agriculturists, miners, manufacturers, 
and merchants. If he has done so, it must in a great measure be attributed to 
the well-selected and properly classified fisuits which he has brought to bear upon 
his subject."— iSfrandorrf, Dec. 28, 1871. 

"A writer of the seventeenth century would have called this book a 'History 
of the Arts.' It might be described as a Technical Historv of Cifilisation. We 
can only understand the use of the word ' Commerce ' in tne chief place on the 
title-page upon the supposition that Dr. Teats api)eal8 to a oertein class of 
students and readers for whom the word Commerce has a special attraction. 
This is, indeed, one of a series of works by the same author treating of commerce 
in various aspects, and it is undoubtedly a book calculated to be of very great 
service in what is called commercial education. But when we say that the whole 
book is comprised in three parts, whereof the first treats of ' Frehistoric and 
Ancient Industrial Art ;' the second of * Mediesval Industrial Art ;* and the third 
of ' Modem Industrial Art ;' and when we add that there is but very little in 
the work relating to exchange or trade, we have sufficiently guarded the reader 
against any misapprehension that might arise from the conspicuous use of the 

term Commerce in the designation of the book The Committee of Council 

in 1839„ as Dr. Yeats reminds us, determined to direct the subpect-matter of 
education more to the occupations of the people ; and the * Technical History of 
Commerce,' following ui)on the * Natural History of Commerce,' is intended to 
assist in the fulfilment of that undoubtedly desirable object, llie author found 
the modem library deficient in this department, and ne has certainly made a 
successful effort to meet the deficiency. This is not, we need hardly say, a work 
of original research. It is a careful and judicious compilation, in which the 
author has been not altogether unaided by special sources of infoimation. 
Dr. Yeats spent a i)ortion of his life in the industrial institutions at Hofwyl, 
near Berne ; he has inspected the libraries and museums of central and southern 
Italy, and he made a short stay at the Mining Academy of Freyberg, in Saxony. 
These experiences would help to qualify him ibr this task. In his introductory 
chapter he shows a good grasp of his subject and a fine perception of its relation 

to ^ucation and progress If we are to continue to make progress in the 

arts of life, and if this country is to maintain its place in the great competition of 
nations, our school children must be taught such history as this. It is the best 
basis for technical knowledge." — Bchaol Board Chronicle. 

YEATS'S (John, LL.D.) GEOWTH AND 
VICISSITUDES OF COMMERCE. 

Prom B.C. 1600 to a.d. 1789. Combining an Historical Narrative of the 
Industry and Commerce of the Nations of Antiquity, of the Middle Ages, 
and of Modem Times. With a Succinct Review of the Chief Sources of their 
Wealth and Grandeur, as well as of the Main Causes of their Decline and 
Decay. Crown 8vo, 5s. Or separately, Parts 1 & 2.— Ancikkt and Mkdijkval 
Industey and Commerce, in 1 vol., doth, 3s. ; Part. 8.— Modern Industry 
AND Commerce, in cloth, 8s. 

MANUAL OF MODEEN AND 



EXISTING COMMEECE. 

A.D. 1789 to 1872. Treating of the Development of Industry during— 
I. Napoleon's Continental System ; II. The Conservative or Protectionist 
Policy ; III. The Era of Free Trade. Being a Continuation of the Narrative 
given in " The Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce." With a Summary of 
the Lessons derivable from a Study of the Subject, and applicable especially 
to the Bequirements of our future Merchants and Manufacturers. 

f/n ihe Presa, 



^utivr of laurnil Hitlorical Treataa. Editor 
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